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73 
‘Abraham 


Lincoln’s 


Second Inaugural Ball 


(The walls of the great marble hall of the Patent 
@ffice are decorated with bunting. Hundreds of 
couples are gliding gracefully over the blue and 
white marble floor to the music of a string orchestra. 
Mr. John Hay and Mr. John Nicholay, the two 
young men who serve as personal secretaries to 
President Lincoln, are engaged in conversation as 
the scene opens.) 
Hay: | say, John—this is really a fashionable affair. 
Nicholey: The string music is lovely, isn't it? You 
can’t blame the people for wanting to dance to 
it, although they really should have waited 
until the President and his party arrived. 


Hey: We had better watch the doors to the supper 
wing, John—they will be serving soon. 


Nicholay: | surely don't want to miss out on the 
food. 


Hey: I'd like to start off with an oyster stew. 


Nicholay: And | want a slice of roast beef—or 
maybe some turkey, or roast chicken. 


(A couple approaches, and the lady speaks.) 


Young lady: Do you suppose they will have 
chicken salad, Mr. Nicholay? 


Nicholay: Yes, and lobster salad, too. 

Hay: There will be six kinds of ice cream! 

Young Man: And strawberry, orange, and lemon 
ices, too. 


Nicholay: The table will be a beautiful sight. They 
have a lighted replica of our capitol building 
in the center with the statue on top. 


Hay: And, of course, mounds of oranges, nuts, 
and chocolates, around the table. 

Young Lady: Will they serve the public guests soon 
after the President arrives? 

Nicholay: Yes, and we had all better plan to be 
there carly. The crush will be awful. 

Young Lady: Look, gentlemen—there is a couricr 
standing in the doorway! 

(The music ceases, and the dancers, in a flurry of 

excitement, stop their dancing and clear the floor.) 

Courier: Ladies and gentlemen, the President of 
the United States! 

(The brass hand at the far end of the hall bursts 

forth with Hail to the Chief, and President Lincoln 

enters with Speaker Colfax. Behind him marc hes 


Mrs. Lincoln on the arm of Senator Sumner. The 
people applaud as the President and his party march 


A PLAYLET 
About 10:30 P. M., March 6, 1865 


United States Patent Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


CHARACTERS: John Hay 
John Nicholay 
Young Man 
Young Lady 
Courier 


TIME: 
PLACE: 


Abraham Lincoln 
Speaker Colfax 
Mrs. Lincoln 
Senator Sumner 
Dancing Couples 


down the hall and take their places on the blue and 
gold dais by the center wall of the hall.} 


No wonder our friends were planning to be near the tables! 

Look at the menu: 

Oyster Stew 
Roast Beef 


Terrapin Stew Pickled Oysters 
Leg of Veal 
Filet de Boef Veal Malckoff 
Beef a la Mode Fricandeau 
Beef u |'Anglais 
Boned Turkey 
Boned Grouse 
Venison Patées 
Paté de Foie Gras 
Pate of Duck en Gelée 
Smoked Tongue Tongue en Gelée 
Chicken Salad 
Candies 
Fruit Ices 


Roost Turkey 
Roast Chicken 
Roast Grouse 
Pheasant 
Quail 
Smoked Ham 
Lobster Salad 
Cakes Pastries 
ice Cream 
Fruit and Nuts 


Coffee Chocolate 


Imagine the expense and trouble of preparing all these 
dishes back in 1865! There were no refrigerators, no fast 
shipping methods, and yet all these things had to be fresh. 
Some foods were transported hundreds of miles to be on 
the tables that night. 

And yet, today, almost every item on the menu above is 
available to you in cans, or can be prepared from canned 
foods! For a vast majority of these foods, Canco makes 
the tin containers you see on your grocer’s shelf. 

Note to teachers: Reprints of this playlet for class use will 
be sent on your request 

Address: Home Economics Section, American Can Com- 
pany, 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


+ Chicago + San Francisco 
Hamilton, Canada 


Containers —To Help People Live Better 
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SELECTED this 


***Before Britannica Junior was printed, sample pages 
in different type faces were sent to many groups of boys 
and girls for them to select the type they liked best. The , i 
isti i itannica Junior is the result xy , 
clear, distinct type used in Britannic a th nin 
of this research. ecte work 
ast e al ( Actual Size) 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR makes 
Informational Reading Easy and Enjoyable! 


Vy Edited and designed exclusively for boys and Britannica Junior, already used in many 
girls... 100% elementary school level. thousands of classrooms everywhere, is 
Vocabulary checked as in textbooks. available to schools and libraries at a special 
low price and on easy payment terms. WRITE 

More than four out of five Britannica Junior TODAY for full information. 
Text Pages are Illustrated. Many of the few 


pages not illustrated are opposite rich halftone 


or luxurious full color plates. 


New, completely rewritten text, aimed at the 


- 


student's level of learning. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
U BRITANNICA, INC. 20 NortH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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THE ALL-FAMILY DRINK! 


Seven-Up is “one of the family’ whether 
it’s work time or play time. The fresh, clean 
taste of 7-Up nis its own lively sparkle to 
any occasion —anytime. 

Seven-Up is the all-family drink—even 
the youngest children can share its whole- 
some goodness. 


SO Lupe... S0 


Jor everyone / 
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This Contributors, 
Fumetrins Take Note! 


We are desirous of increasing 


SVE the number of teachers who are 


sharing their ideas, plans, and de- 
\ vices through our columns. When 
To be effective and timely, your filmstrip library 
must be kept up to dote. The $.V.E. Library 
makes available to you, vivid teaching material 
on Science, Arts, Social Studies, and many other original game that is successful, 
interesting subjects. A few of the latest titles ore why not send it to us so other 
listed below teachers may benefit from it? 


HOME ECONOMICS How to Supmrr 


1. Use double-spaced typing on 


OME |} one side of pli hite ps 8” 44 
4 fee ne side of plain white paper dry paint you wipe on 


Keep a carbon copy tor 


yourself with a felt-tip brush 


mit ‘ 
Sot 2. State number of words in 


you complete a unit or play or 
handwork project, or try out an 


manuscript No liquid is needed. Broad and line strokes are pro- 
Primary stories 100-800 words duced with wiping movement of the patented felt-tip 
1000-1200 brush, and tones are easily blended. Corrections can 
be made with kneaded eraser or art gum. Medium 


A set of 4 fiimstrips showing relotive valves of 
bread, vegetables, and fruits in the diet; proper { pper-grade storics 
feod storage and preparations, economica! pur- words . 
chasing; attractive table settings - ‘ texture paper is recommended. Complete sets of 5 
Ab161 Bread (manve!l) Artic les: 1500-1800 words and 8 colors. Send for Frescol folder to Dept. TI 
Ab1E-2 Canned Fruits, Vegetables and Juices Units and plays not more than BINNEY & SM ITH co 
(menva!) 2000 words: preferably le 1 
616-3 The Gracious Hostess (captioned) I 41 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
AO17-2 Freezing Fruits and Vegetables (manual) ‘ ype Name and address at Makers of CRAYOLA 
Individual filmstrips $3.25 the top of cach page Use vour 
Ab16S, complete set, 4 filmstrips 12.00 given name. Please indicate Miss, 


Virs., or Mr 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION +. State teaching position (grade 
or subject, name and location of 
BEGINNING school 
SPORTS SERIES 5 
» If vou are sending drawings 
(Silent or Sound) photographs, or samples, be sure 
{In coler) to pack them properly. Place name 
(50 frames average) and address on back of each item 
6. Submit seasonal material five 
| A complete program covering 7 popular sports months in advance of month in 
: (7 sets — 32 filmstrips) by the Athletic institute in which it can be used by April 
collaboration with sports authorities — Ned Day, 
bowling, Bob MacDonald, golf, etc. Each set covers first for the September issue 
history of sport, simplified rules, and correct besic 7. Enclose postage for return of 
techniques. Manvals. 33')) rpm records 
samples and manuscript if not 
YS815S, silent, $34.68 sound, $39.88 used. 
Tennis — § filmstr 
¥5825, «i 1 ss $0 YS@2RS, sound, $29.75 8 Mail all contributions postage , Have you used new Genie 
Golf — 4 fimstrips prepaid to Tue Instructor, Edi- dipaint yet—that amazing 
¥5835, silent 30 YS83RS, sound, $23.40 torial Department, Dansville, N.Y 


ton the wet paper? 


| TEACHERS-Increase your opportunities 
To oa submitting contributions to “Let's Stree 1008 Member NATA to the WEST ener. 


silent 00 YSBERS, sound, $16.70 Laugh.” “Girls and Boys,” “Teach- ALBERT Efficient — Dis- If interested in advancement---INQUIRE NOW. 


vung, $00.7 criminating — | GLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


@ complete listing of titles in The World s Lorgest I E ’s Axa - 
Library of Filmetrips and Siidesets — or to order any Ht DITOR S ANGLE AGENCY Reliable Na- 107 So. Howard, Spokane 8, Washington. 


of the new titles listed —see your Audio-Visual ld not 
dealer or mail the coupon below to $.V.E ontri yutors should not sub- and COLLEGE tlona Service Member W.A.T.A. C. J. Cooll, Mgr. 
mit a manuscript to mort than one 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. editor ata time If a contributor BUREAU S United Teachers Agency 
ANG | Suite S, City Bidg., 201 Main St. Tel. 10-3 


A Business Corporation Gest 

1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, II. 

! Sirs 

l | would like to hear from the nearest $.V.E 
dealer regarding the above and other material 


Baseba!! — filmstrips 
i 


- 
YSB4RS, sound, $20.54 9. Refer to specific directions 
' pede ps given in the departments when 


wishes to send his manuscript to 
a second editor, he should check HOME OFFICE: Correspondent 


Organized by schoolmen, backed by years of 
with the first editor and if it is not 25 E. Jackson Blvd. an Ne 
being considered for immediate Sock for full information 

Spok as 
publication obtain its release Chicago 4, i. wa Lyste E. Johnston | M. Gilpin, Mgrs. 


United in 


| Send me catalogs on the following subjects 
! 

Name 

Address 


2 Although we pay for all ma- 
terial used we do not quote pr ices We recommend for officially reported vacancies only. Member National Ass'n of Teachers Agencies 
or promise acceptance before ex- BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
amining it 332 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

}. All manuscripts are carefull Traveling Representative Specialize in New York State Established 1874 


considered HUFF = FF TEACHERS AGENCY a. HAWAII AND THE WEST 


; City and State 


Dept. $13.1 


APPLICATION 


t. It is not possible to comment Mi scarce. Exceptonal opportunities, ail depart- 
issoula, Mont. 

on contributions returned _ Member the West. Register now for fall or 
immediate vacancies. FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 


The picture in education is changing this 

SA Y TEACHERS AGENCY year. Because of the draft, educators 

io yne National y are our are waitina to make some of their plans 

t Copies, size | 28 E. Jackson Bivd. You w find that wherever educators 

head and shoulder Science Experiences are needed, our service is nationwide. 
nal returned unharmed, | Chicago 4, Mlinois Member N.A.T.A 

€ Superior Quality 
New 


ideas for teaching scien << 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AG AGENCY 


We invite science teachers, and 
410U S NATL BANK BLOG DENVER COLO 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY | classroom teachers who have car- 


Medic Bidg.. ington ricd on clementarv science work, NEW YORK | MINNEAPOLIS] SPOKANE [KANSAS CITY.Me. 
their successful proce- Cc LA R K-B REW ER Flatiron Palace Columbia Dierks 


share 

y CHICAGO 4, Lyon & Healy Building. ATTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree candidates, 

dures with other teachers through | Geade Teachers Wanted Also Normal Critic and Supervisory positions. 
Member of AT A 


our pages. With your manuscript - 


we werk Alaska arn nd che We at fatty 


—BE A READER OF THE LEADER— please send any drawings or pho- BE Tt hig Re 


Order your subscription today tographs which will help to clari- | TEACHERS, NOTICE! 
| Albuquerque, WOM 
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Let’s Laugh 


Lhe bright remarks that children make 
are a source of pleasure to all of us. 
Do 50% know an amusing one? Send it 
to us, and if it is published, we will 
pay you one dollar. All items should 
be typed or ceritten in ink, one item 
to a sheet. Your name and address 
Should appear on each sheet. Be sure 
to use your own first name. Mail all 
items to: Let’s Laugh Department, 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
Contributions for this column cannot 
be acknewledged nor can they be re- 
turned if we are unable to use them 
However, items not heard from in six 
months may be considered rejected 


All day I had been more irritabk 
toward my pupils than they de- 
served. After suffering in puzzled 
silence for quite some time, Susan 
suddenly decided that she knew the 
reason for my unusual behavior 
She came to my desk and very sym- 
pathetically asked, “Miss Kruger 
do you have a toothache?” 
Estuer KruGER 
Waseca, Minnesota 


My second-grade pupils wer 
reading a story about sheep and 
had looked at a picture of sheep 
grazing on a hillside. On the next 
page was a picture of a man shear- 
ing a sheep 

“What is happening to the sheep 
in this picture?” I asked 

“He is getting a shave.” was 
Lloyd’s quick reply. 

Freprica Urcuurcn 
Fort Smith, Arkansas 


I had shown my class some pic- 
tures of birds. One picture showed 
a large flock of birds all gathered 
together. Mary looked at it a min- 
ute and then spoke up, “Those 
birds look to me as if they are try- 
ing to make up their minds to go 
out somewhere.” 

Jean C. 
Roselle, New Jersey 


The first-grade teacher was giv- 
ing her class problems in numbers 
“Joan,” she said, “if you had three 
sticks of gum and I gave you two 
more sticks, how many sticks of 
gum would you have?” 

Joan answered, “A full pack.” 

Marcaret GaALLaGuer 
Alton, Illinois 


Tommy came in hot and dirty 
from the playground, where he'd 
been playing Cowboys and Indians 
with the other little first-graders 
Stopping in front of my desk, he 
wiped his brow and said ruefully 
“You know, Miss Poctter, I'm 
awfully tired of being a cowboy 
Real cowboys have horses, but | 
have to do all my own galloping.” 

Porrrer 
Reeseville, Wisconsin 


One day while drilling my third- 
graders in addition facts, I made 
the mistake of flashing the side 
of the card containing the answer 
Everyone hurriedly told me—cvery- 
one, that is, except Jimmy, who 
remarked, “Let her figure out the 
answers for a while.” 

A. Reep 


Auburn, New York 


Seven-year-old Betsy ran to the 
cook at the school cafeteria, say- 
ing, “Something smells delicious! 
I’m glad that you cooked chicken 
and matched potatoes for dinner.” 

Rutru N. Harnaway 
Swansea, Massachusetts 


One day when I wore a tailored 
jacket io kindergarten class, a child 
demanded, “Teacher, why are you 
wearing my father’s suit coat?” 

Naomi GtLpaTRicK 


Haskell, New Jersey 


After discussing the game, polo, 

I asked what other lawn game was 

also played with a mallet and ball. 
The prompt reply was crochet. 
Heten 
Salem, New York 


One day the first grade was talk- 
ing about many places, and among 
them California was mentioned. 

“Oh, yes!” Freddy said, “that’s 
where the giant red heads live.” 

Heven Evizanetn Bayarp 
Crafton, Pennsylvania 


“When you want to talk, please 
raise your hand,” I told my first- 
graders. “Then I'll call on you 
and you can tell me what you wish 
to say.” . 

Billy vaised his hand. 

“What, do you wish to say?” I 
inquired. 

“Nothing, Miss Kading,” he an- 
swered. “I just wanted to see if 


it would work.” 
Lypta Kapino 
Reeseville, Wisconsin 


SPECIAL SCHOOL PRODUCTS 


Seat work copies casily 
produced with new hand- 
writing stencil sheets and 
roll-point stylus. Use at 
home, at desk, anywhere. 


Outline map stencils of 
states, U. S., continents, 
etc. Can be filled in to 
meet your individual 
needs. 


Music stencils. 10-staff,12- 
staff, choral, or band. Low- 
cost, easy way co make 
copies of music. 


Newspaper stencil sheet 
carries 2 and 3 column 
rulings to simplify prep- 
aration of school news- 
papers. 


Mustrations for newspap- 
ers, bulletins, and pro- 
grams. Aporttoliooteasy- 
to-trace illustrations that 
add sparkle and life to 
copres 


(Continued on page 7) 


_ with today’s crowded classrooms it is 
possible for teachers to personalize their instruction 
and do it without taking a heavy toll of their time 
and energy. 

And here’s how: 

You can have sight-saving, black-on-white copies of 
your own teaching aids and project work sheets— 
have them easily and quickly with MODERN 
mimeographing. This same process also can be used 
for producing a morale building school or classroom 
newspaper—for producing notices and bulletins for 
parents. 


You have your choice of eight models of A, B. Dick 
mimeographs to fit your need and budget. All are for 
use with all makes of suitable stencil duplicating 


A:B-DICK 


THE FIRST NAME IN MIMEOGRAPHING 


products. 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. iR-451 
5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 
Without obligation please send me more information about your special school products. 


Position 
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an idea ‘ r tudy 
Un d mete and stiona 
advanta s@ bined with exc 
lert sta at s, and 
buildings. Comtortat fe 


¥ abie 
Two 5-week Terms: 


JUNE 18 to JULY 20 
JULY 23 to AUG. 24 


Graduate and undergraduate courses ore 
offered in Anthropology, Art, Biology, Busi 
Chemistry, Economics, Education 
Engineering, English, Geography, Geology 
History, Home Economics, Journalism, Latin 
Law, Library Sc Mathematics, Miner 
alogy. Modern Lanquages, Music, Nursing 
Phar Philosophy, Physical Education 
Political Science, Psychology 
Sociology, and Speech 
Special Features include teacher education 
and recreation leadership workshops, lan 
creative arts program, con- 
lectures, etc 
Only $27 weekly covers both board and 
room in beautiful new University residences 
and typical tuition and fees 


Fill Our and Mail This Coupon Today for 
Further Information 
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Director of the Summer Session, Macky 302 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorace: 


ase send me your Summer Se n Bulletin 
NAME 
T AND 


FORTY-FIRST YEAR 
Summer Sessions 


for teachers 


offers a wide 

od undergraduate 
Sessions making 
ues available to 
and 


Again, Temple 
selection of «ra 
(Courses in 
the regular | 


University 
dua 


teachers, pals 
tendents. It 
tien, or if you are a4 

you will tad 


ne 
Sessions are at our needs, 
And apart from its scatonal advantages, 
the Universit and the cuy of Philadelphia 
and offer many cultural and 
recreational opportunities. Youll enoy 
spending a summer in Philadelphia 


PRE-SESSIONS JUNE 4 TO JUNE 22 
REGULAR SESSIONS JUNE 25 TO AUGUST 3 
POST-SESSIONS AUGUST 6 TO AUGUST 24 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
PHILADELPHIA 
Write for the Temple University Summer 


Sessions Bulletin which lists the courses to 
Summer Sessions 


environs 


luring the 
+s Othce of 


he Registrar, Broad Street 
Avenue, 


Philadelphna 


Ofétional College of Cducation 


for Teaching 
'rmary ant Upper 


T’ orough Preparation 


‘ 
sely North 


M 4 . 
NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Box 1140, Evanston, Mi. 
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From the 
Case Records 


of our 


Problem... When Martha P 
tered the Wilson School ap- 
proached the principal with a piece 


she 


and ad- 
that she 
like to 
sixth 


of paper hearing he: 
the 
a stutteres 
She 
and 


nae 


dress and statement 


was and did not 
talk 


ade 


was enrolled in the 

for the first 
was permitted to co her own wav 
She did not trv to 
quainted with the other children 
and rebuffed all attempts at friend- 
liness She 
tions to the class, but her written 
work was exceptionally good 


few days 


become ac- 


made no oral contribu- 


Analysis.--Martha, supported by 
organization, 

third 
The teacher 
pressed with the understanding of 


a welfare was now 


living in her foster home in 


two vears was im- 


the new foster mother. who ex- 
plained that some of Martha's as- 
signments in the past had been! 
most unfortunate Her stuttering 
had beeun thiee vears ago There 
was nothing structurally wrond 


with her speech organs but she was 
in a hi¢hly nervous condition. The 
Martha was al- 
but 


mother said that 
helpful at 


trite 


wavs home, rarely 


itive 


Phe 


comm 


teacher, during a 
that Martha 


ind read aloud to herself when 


Solution. 
contlere 
talk 
she was alone 
A short time later, a hoy in the 
class asked Martha didn’t 
talk At first the teacher thought 
the question should be ignored, but 
finally she told the 
that Martha was self-conscious be- 
stuttered, and added that 


why 


frankly class 
cause she 
she hoped Martha would soon feel 
ree to talk all the chil- 
dren would be very sympathetic 
Althouech Martha left the class- 
the occurrence served 
Soon Martha was 


he« ause 


room crying, 


to clear the air 


seen walking to and from school 
with the other girls and plaving 
vith them at recess Her mother 


reported that she was reading and 


talking aloud in her own reom and 

was speaking more normally to the 

family | 
Later on. the teacher helped 


Martha make some records to be 
used as a running commentary for 
a progr Wm ot pantormmimes to he 
given as an assembly program 
The thrill of hearing her own voice 
in a public situation was so great 
that from that point on, a marked 
improvement noticed in her 
speech. By the end of the vear her 


stuttering had almost disappeared 


was 
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New Horizons in Teaching | 
Suggestions we hope you find interesting and helpful 


ALL YOUNG FOLKS 


Like to do Tricks 


To do a trick well young people will 
stay at it until they get it. Believing 
this is a happy, natural motivation 
for self-discipline and perseverance 
which carry over into the total be- 
havior pattern, certain teachers are 
experimenting in the classroom with 
such tricks as these below: 


THE TRICK: ‘I}) remove a strip of 


one column wide 


newspaper 
eight inches long from 
» under a standing foun- 

i tain-pen cap, HOW TO 
DO IT: Moisten the 

\ fingertip and 

\ forcefully strike part 


of paper extending over table’s edge. 


THE TRICK: ‘I> drop ten or more coins 
into a glass, already filled to the brim, 
without spill ngadrop. HOW TO DO IT: 


___ Water will not spill 
~ 


over the top as 


long as you 
drop each coin 
into the glass 
edzewise and 
do it very, 
very gently. 


Anove Tricks courtesy Coroner and 


The refreshing, long-lasting flavor of wholesome, delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM satisfies between-meal 


“ sweet-call"’ without interfering with appetite 
pleasant chewing helps keep teeth bright and 


TRICK ABOVE: ‘Ji hold a napkin at two 
opposite ends, and, without letting go, 
a knot. HOW TO DO IT: 
Fold your arms first. Now grasp one 


tie it into 


end of the napkin in each hand. Hold 
on to the napkin as you unfold your 
arms and, presto, your napkin will be 
tied into a beautiful knot. 

THE TRICK: ‘Id support a coin the size 


of a 50° piece on the center of a piece 

<< 

4 


=. 
tween two glasses 
and glasses must be placed so 
: that they are at least 3 in. apart. 


HOW TO DO IT: Just fold the paper in 
half fold each 


again. The coin will stay up indefinitely. 


of paper that has 
the dimensions of 
a dollar bill which 


is suspended be- 


lengthwise and side 


Copyright, 1950, by Esquirr, Inc, 


. And the 
clean. 


De 


| 
| 


en A carefully selected and ext 
of im service desiring prom 

Chicago proved methods of p ntat 

ita study with Chicago's 


(Pally Accredited) 


COLLEGE OF LIPERAL ARTS A 


SUMMER 


FOR TEACHERS — JUNE 28 to AUGUST 3 


ensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 
tional eredit. new ideas in education, and ap- 
ion. While in Chicago you can combine prof- 
many advantages. Bulletin upon request. 


ND SCIENCES, Dept. 1, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago 1, Il. 


SCHOOL] 


Liberal Arts and 


Designed for graduate students w 
Education and are interested in fur 


For bulletin 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


1951 Centennial Summer Sessions 
SIX-WEEK SESSION, JUNE 22—Aug. 4 


Full curriculum in Liberal Arts, Education, Jour- 


and Music for graduate and un- 


NINE-WEEK SESSION, JUNE 22—AUG. 25 


er of courses for graduates and 
in Journalism, Speech, Education, 
Commerce. 


x 
2%) dergraduate students. 
“CSE A limited numb 
é 
NTENS undergraduates 


THREE-WEEK SESSION, AUG. 4-25 


ho have done advanced work in 
thering their professional growth. 


s, write to 


Director of the Summer Sessions 
1811 Orrington Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 


Enjoy Summer School 

‘ 

| 

| 

aul 


Let’s Laugh 
(Continued from page 5 


Every recess one first-grader ate 
a candy bar. When I asked him 
whether he was used to having 
candy between meals, he replied, 
“Miss Clark, I’m not used to hav- 
ing it but I’m sure used to want- 
ing it.” 

Evetyn Ciark 
Waterloo, Wisconsin 


It is customary at our school to 
have a teacher on noon-hour duty 
From her, the children get permis- 
sion to go to town or leave the 
school grounds. One day, while I 
was on duty, a first-grade girl came 
up to me and said, “Are you the 
goin’ -up-town-askin’-teacher?” 

Rectna 
Greensburg, Indiana 


On March 21 the second grade 
was told that springhadcome. The 
next day two second-graders were 
overheard talking together. “My, 
it’s warm today!” said Ann. 

“It should be.” Jane answered 
“Tt's spring now.” 

“Oh, np, that was yesterday,” 
Ann annéapced importantly 

Ve_ma Bower 
Lexington, Ohio 


The eighth grade had completed 

a study of the parts of a sentence 
the subject, predicate, and their 
modifiers. When I asked the class 
to write the three parts of a sen- 
tence in a test, one of the boys 
wrote, “The three parts of a sen- 
tence are the beginning, the mid- 
dle, and the ending.” 

BLacKBURN 

Grant, lowa 


In our rural school the fourth- 
grade geography class was drawing 
desert scenes. I stood a large pic- 
ture of a palm tree up where every- 
one could see it. 

Norman, a first-grader, raised 
his hand and asked, “Why does that 
tree have feathers on top?” 

Erner R. Hutstanper 
Kremmling, Colorado 


Little Tina’s dad took her shop- 
ping to a store where samples of 
foods were given away. 

When Tina came back from the 
shopping tour, she ran to find her 
mother and boasted, “We got a lot 
of examples today!” 

Mary Norpsy 
Silverdale, Washington 


Our kindergarten neighbor was 
telling us of the things she did at 
school. I held up green yarn and 
asked, “What color is this?” 

“j’m sorry,” she said. “I haven't 


The family was vacationing in 
the mountains, and little Joyce was 
anticipating her first glimpse of a 
chipmunk. Finally her father, who 
was becoming weary of her endless 


I asked a first-grader his age 

“I'm five,” he replied 

“When will you be six?” I asked. 

“On my birthday!” was the 
prompt answer. 


questions, said, “Just keep your 
eyes peeled, Joyce, and you will 


” 
sec one. 


Joyce was silent for almost five 


minutes. At last she asked in a 
puzzled voice, “How do you peel 
vour eves, Daddy 


Don 
Pasadena, California 


1. L. Morsitncer 
Creal Springs, Illinois 


“David,” I asked, “don’t vou 


want some butter on your bread?” 


“No, Mother,” he answered. “I 


want my bread raw.” 


Mitprep J. PerKKio 
Floodwood, Minnesota 


We were driving through the 
country several miles from home 
when we saw many fine herds of 
Holstein cattle. My husband re- 
marked about them, and I ex- 
plained te our four-year-old son 
that the black-and-white cattle are 
called Holsteins 

After driving a few more miles, 
our son remarked, “Those people 
that live in that house we passed 
had a Holstein dog, too.” 

Serma 
Strum, Wisconsin 


Good News for Music Educators: Fight 
albums of RCA Victor records have been 
recorded from material in the song books 
of “A SINGING SCHOOL.” This is the widely 
used, basic music series for “Music Educa- 
tion and Education Through Music,” pub- 
lished by C. C. Birchard & Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

The eight albums in this series will be 
available on the superior 45 rpm records 
as well as the conventional 78 rpm. Each 
album will contain five records. 

Record aibums to accompany the first 
two books of the series “OUR FIRST MUSIC” 


and “our sonas” can be obtained now 
through your local RCA Victor dealer 
Albums for the remaining books in the 
series may be ordered now for delivery when 
the next school year starts in September 

These recordings should be exceptionally 
helpful in the classroom as examples of 
good tone quality, enunciation, accent and 
phrasing. Leading singers from the Robert 
Shaw Chorale were used in all records, as- 
suring the best in musical performance. Plan 
now to include these specially recorded 
albums in your music program for the 
next school year. 


RCA Victor Albums for 
the books of 
A SINGING SCHOOL 
Published by 
C. C. Birchard & Company 
INDIVIDUALLY 
GRADED BOOKS 
Our First Music 


BOOKS FOR 
SCHOOLS HAVING 
COMBINATION GRADES 
Happy Singing 
Music in the Air 


Mail Coupon for listing of Record Titles in 
the complete series of “A Singing School.” 


learned to count my colors yet.” 
Hecen Hearn 


Bonne Terre, Missouri EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, DEPT. P43, 


Radio Corporation of America 


Camden, N. J 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCA VICTOR 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N.J.8 


Three-year-old Steven watched 
as his grandmother prepared the 
table for a late snack. When she 
showed him the pretty pink linen 
napkins, he quickly exclaimed, 
“Grandma, Iet me put the hand- 
kerchiefs on the table.” 

Rosanna LARSON 
Aurora, Nebraska 


Please send me complete listing of RCA Victor 
Record titles for “A Singing School” 


SCHOOL 


| 
: 
| 
q < 
RECORDS 
A Singing Schoo = 
\ 
Our Songs 
Th Our Land of Song 
> ~ 
ae 
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Breokfast” is 
en activity for 
the children to 
plan at school, 
and then pre- 
pare and serve 
et home on 
Mother's Dey 


Ideas for Mother's Day Breakfast, as 
suggested in this full color classroom 
calendar, are in line with a new trend in 
teaching younger children about the 
family ... home relationships . . . and 
child adjustment. 

It is one of many interesting learning 
experiences fully described in the Graded 
Breakfast Teaching Unit, edited by Laura 
Oftedal, Laboratory School, University of 
Chicago. 


Free Send for this Unit for Grades 1+ 2+ 3 


In addition to the 
Classroom Breakfast 
Calender in full color, 
size 12” x 18", this im- 
portant teaching unit 
includes a 24-page 
Teacher's Manvel 
Classroom Breakfast 
Party and Other Class- 
room Activities,”” and 
30 Students’ Notebook 
Folders entitled ‘‘My 
Breakfast Book.” 


Educational Director 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc Al | 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 

Please send me FREE Breakfast Teaching Unit for 
GRADES 1 


Name. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, we. 
| Aresearch and educational endeavor 

Address | devoted to the betterment of national 
nutrition 

City i 


135 South’ La Salle Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Grades taught 


r 


BIRD PICTURES 


IN NATURAL COLORS 


Also FLOWERS * ANIMALS ¢* TREES 
INDUSTRIES * OLD MASTERS 


rhe finest and only authentic collection. Makes school work 
easier for teachers, more fascinating for pupils. 1500 sub- 


ects, 374 actual photographs in natural colors 7 x 9". Pro- 


gressive views 6 x 8” of leading American industries -Copper, 
Coa Lumber Rubber, Cotton, 
etc Special Selection of 27 bird 
pictures, $1.00 


OF BIRDS Write for illustrated folder show v7 


ing complete picture collectior 
= 11" book of bird ta’ 
subjects in full colors, Beautiful COLOR CHART a 6”. 
with outline of each for 
coloring. 6 for $1.00 


Add 15¢ west of Denver 


Visual education aid for 
rrades 575 subjects in 

28 pictorial “x 

Birds Animal Fish, 
Flowers, Fruits, Minerals, S 

ete. With metal stand only $34.75 


Want a Bird House? 


Ask for Catalog imting 
houses made b Dodson 
America foremost bird 


JOSEPH H. DODSON CO. 
authority 875 Harrison Ave. Kankakee, Il. 


PESTALOZZI FROEBEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 2 
Primary @ Kindergarten @ Nursery School 


SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
10 weeks 6 weeks 4 weeks 2 weeks 
WRITE FOR SUMMER BULLETIN 
410 Michigan Bivd., Chicago 5, Il. 


APPLICATION $] 00 
PHOTOS v 


Finest real photo copies, size 244 x 3"4, 
double weight, silk (not glossy) finish. 
Made from any photo or print. Money 
returned if not satisfied. Original 
returned unharmed, Prompt service, 


OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Minn. 
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Club Exchange 


THIS free service is open to teachers and pupils in the first eight 
grades. You may reply to the notices given here or send in your own. 


Mention some point of special interest in your locality. 


Offer to 


exchange experiences and ideas, as well as pictures and products. 
All letters received during the six weeks following publication of 


your notice should be answered. 


Items should give complete ad- 


dresses, and be signed by the teachers themselves. Send them early, 
addressed to: Club Exchange, Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


California.—~My pupils of grade six 
and | wish to exchange letters, post 
cards, pictures, and souvenirs with 
pupils and teachers of schools in any 
countries of Central America or South 
America. We live at a naval base on 
the Mojave Desert in central Califor- 
nia. Address mail to: Miss Gertrude 
Huebner, Burroughs School, China 
Lake, California. 


Connecticut.-We are interested in 
exchanging letters with seventh- and 
eighth-grade pupils anywhere in the 
United States. We wish to exchange 
letters, souvenirs, postage stamps, and 
pictures of your locality. We live in 
a small textile village in eastern Con- 
necticut, famous for its woolens and 
as the home of Walt Dropo, first base- 
man for the Boston Red Sox. Address: 
Mr. Michael Phelan, Principal, Cen- 
tral Village School, Central Village, 
Connecticut. 


Illinois.—My pupils of the third, 
sixth, and seventh grades and I should 
like to correspond with pupils and 
teachers of other states. We live in 
an agricultural and mining region. Ad- 
dress all mail to: Mr. H. L. Motsinger, 
Box 166, Creal Springs, Illinois 


Illinois.—My rural-school pupils and 
I wish to exchange letters, cards, pic- 
tures, and ideas with pupils and teach- 
ers in schools anywhere in the United 
States, its possessions, or foreign coun- 
tries. We live in an agricultural 
section, about ninety miles west of 
Chicago. We also live near the fa- 
mous Black Hawk statue on Rock Riv- 
er, made by Lorado Taft, the noted 
sculptor. Address mail to: Mrs. Lola 
Steinhagen, 706 West Jefferson 5St., 
Oregon, Illinois. 


Illinois.—My third and fourth grades 
and I should like to exchange letters 
and pictures with pupils and teachers 
of other states and foreign countries. 
Address all mail to: Mrs. Johanna 
Allen, Effingham Unit Schools, Dis- 
trict 40, Box 54, Watson, Illinois. 


lowa.—My pupils of the fifth and 
sixth grades and I should like to ex- 
change letters, pictures, souvenirs, and 
ideas with pupils and teachers of the 
same grades in other schools in the 
United States or foreign lands. Ad- 
dress mail to: Mrs. Wilma Beard, 
Box 81, Oxford, Towa. 


lowa.—My fifth-grade pupils would 
like to exchange letters, pictures, and 
products with children in other fifth 
grades. Our town is located in the 
southeastern part of Iowa. The prin- 
cipal industry is a clay-products plant. 
Address: Mrs. Anita Seitsinger, What 
Cheer School, What Cheer, lowa. 


Kentucky.—My third-grade pupils 
and I should like to exchange letters, 
pictures, post cards, souvenirs, and 
ideas with teachers and pupils of the 
same grade in schools in the United 
States and foreign lands. We live in 
the famous Blue Grass region and we 
ire about ten miles south of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Address: Mrs. Lucille Jones, 
R.D. 1, Florence, Kentucky. 


Kentucky.—My pupils of grades four 
to eight would like to exchange mail 
with boys and girls of other sections 
of the country. We live in the east- 
ern part of Kentucky. Address all 
mail to: Miss Myra B. West, School 
142, Pigeon, Kentucky, 


Maine.—My fourth- and fifth-grade 
pupils would like to exchange letters, 
pictures, and art work with pupils in 
ranch sections in the West and Negro 
schools in the South, and with pupils 
in foreign countries, especially Mex 
ico. We live in the Blue Mountains in 
am area noted for its winter sports 
Lumbering is the most important in- 
dustry. Address: Miss Helen E. Berry, 
Elm Street School, Andover, Maine. 


Maine.—My pupils of grades three 
to eight and I should like to exchange 
letters with pupils and teachers of 
other states. Our school is on an is 
land off the coast of Maine which is 
interesting as a vacation land. Fish- 
ing is very popular. Address mail to: 
Mrs. Hazel Staples, Box 4, Atlantic, 
Maine. 


Massachusetts. My fifth- and sixth- 
graders are preparing a movie on New 
England which they will be glad to ex- 
change for one of another section of 
our land. They hope particularly for 
one from “Out West.” The movie is 
a series of pictures, some hand drawn, 
others cut from newspapers and maga 
zines, showing life in this section 
The pictures are pasted on a strip of 
paper about twenty feet long which 
unrolls to show the passing scene. It 
is accompani¢d by a script written by 
the pupils to explain the pictures. 
Our town, Mashpee, located on Cape 
Cod, is one of the two remaining In- 
dian towns in Massachusetts. Address 
all correspondence to: Mrs. Edna P. 
Johnson, Davis School, Mashpee, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


Michigan.—The pupils of all eight 
grades in my rural school and I should 
like to exchange letters, pictures, and 
products with pupils and teachers in 
the United States and other lands. 
Our school is near Grand River, at 
the mouth of which is Grand Rapids, 
the big furniture-manufacturing center. 
Address: Mrs. Sara Robbins, 127 East 
Oak St., Mason, Michigan. 


Minnesota.—The teacher and pupils 
of grades five to eight of Pleasant- 
view School would like to exchange let- 
ters, pictures, post cards, souvenirs, 
and ideas with teachers and pupils of 
the same grades in schools in the Unit- 
ed States and foreign lands. Our state 
is noted for iron mining. We live in 
a rich agricultural area of southern 
Minnesota. Mankato, our county seat, 
is the soybean capital of the midwest. 
Address mail to: Miss Velma Carlson, 
Lake Crystal, Minnesota. 


Minnesota.—The pupils and teacher 
of District No. 43 wish to correspond 
with other pupils and teachers in our 
country and outlying possessions, We 
live in the heart of the dairy region. 
Address: Miss Ella Casperon, 416 E. 
Broadway, Owatonna, Minnesota, 


MOTHER'S DAY BREAKFAST 
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To select or replace 


444 DESK PEN SET 


Fill ct once... 
write for months 


The perfect desk set | 
for teachers. Holds a | 
full ounce of ink. Can’t 
flood. 


Ink reservoir in base is 


leak... won't 
locked against acci- 
dental spillage if upset. 
Pen writes a page or 


more at each dip. 


CHOOSE 

THE RIGHT POINT 
FOR THE WAY 
YOU WRITE 


All Esterbrook Foun- 
tain Pen Renew-Points 
fit this desk pen. You 
can have the same 
point style in your desk 
pen and in your pocket 
pen. And. should you 
ever damage the point, 
you can replace it 
yourself . . . instantly! 


here’s all you do 


AMERICA’S FIRST PEN MAKER 


The Esterbrook Pea Company, Camden, N. J. 


Missouri.—The pupils of Elm Dis 
trict No. 18 Rural School are eager 
to receive letters from children in 
grades two through cight. We live in 
the Mark Twain Park area, and about 
forty miles from the Keokuk Dam 
Address mail to: Mrs. Gertrude Gibbs, 
R.F.D. 1, Kahoka, Missouri. 


Missouri.—The teacher and pupils 
of Sugar Grove School would like to 
exchange letters with teachers and 
pupils of schools in the United States 
and foreign countries. Our school 
is surrounded by maple trees. Twice 
a deer passed near our school. Ad 
dress correspondence to: Mrs. Letty 
Burris, Box 103, Marquand, Missouri 


North Dakota 


pils of grades five 


My rural-school pu 
to eight would like 
to exchange letters and post cards with 
pupils from other parts of the United 
States or foreign countries. We live 
in a wheat region near the colorful 
Badlands. Address correspondence to 
Miss Rose M. Schmidt, Route 2, Dick- 
inson, North Dakota 


North Daketa.-The pupils and 
teacher of Crane Creek School No 
would like to exchame letters, pictures, 
rid post cards with pupils and teach 
We live in al 
northwester 

Miss Elsi« 


Henry Sand 


ers of different schools 
agricultural region of 
North Dakota Address 
Gegelmann, in care of Mr 
Van Hook, North Dakota 


Pennsylvania.—My _ pupils of the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades would 
enjoy letters with other 
boys and girls. We are in the heart of 
a verv famous historica Trappe 
was the home of the Muhlenberg fam 
ily. It has the oldest Lutheran church 
in America. Valley Forge is about 
twelve miles away Address mail to 
Mrs. Beatrice Baker, Trappe School 
Collegeville, Pennsylvania. 


exchanging 


| area 


Pennsylvania.—Our third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades would like t 
exchange letters with boys and girls of 
the same grades. Our school is locat- 
ed near historic Gettysburg. Address 


all mail to: Mr. Paul T. Huddle, 
R.F.D, 3, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, 


South Dakota.—The teacher and pu 
pils of Enemy Indian School 
would enjoy exchanging letters, cards, 
pictures, art, and with other 
teachers and pupils anywhere in the 
world. We are in the center of the 
Sioux Indian Reservation. We are in 
sight of a large game and forest re 
serve. Address all correspondence to: 
Mr. P. N. Maggart, Principal, Enemy 
Swim School, Waubay, South Dakota 


Swim 


ideas 


Texas.—My fifth-grade pupils would 
like to exchange letters, pictures, and 
products with other fifth-grade pupils 
in the United States and Mexico. Oil, 
wheat, and cattle are the main prod- 
ucts. Address: Mrs. Volva Clinger, 
208 Ave. F., Olney, Texas. 


Texas.—My pupils in the fourth 
grade wish to exchange letters and 
souvenirs with fourth-graders in other 
states and foreign countries. We live 
in the Texas Panhandle, where there 
are many ranchers and cowboys. Ad 
dress mail to: Mrs. J. Homer Smith, 
1430 Texas St., Vernon, Texas. 


Wyoming.—My pupils of the first, 
fourth, and sixth grades and I should 
like to exchange correspondence, pic- 
tures, and souvenirs with other pupils 
We live in a 
ranching and lumbering section locat- 
ed in the northeastern corner of Wy- 
oming. Address: Miss Ruth Basom, 
Hulett, Wyoming. 


and teachers anywhere. 


Bowling is good for girls 
on “those days”’ 


FALSE: As a teacher you know that lift- 
ing heavy weights is not a good idea 
for young girls at “that time of the 
month.” 

Yet some girls do themselves a lot of 
harm by playing strenuous games on 
“those days” because no one has ever 
given them a correct explanation of 
menstruation, 

Even for teachers, such an explana- 
tion is not always easy. So to help you, 
the makers of Modess have prepared a 
booklet called “Growing Up and Liking 

Packed with sensible “do's” and 
“don’t’s,” frank information, and at- 
tractive illustrations, this booklet ex- 
plainsallthewhy *s” and “wherefore’s” 
of menstruation in a young, easy-to- 
understand way. Yet the advice it 
offers ts so up-to-date and so accurate 
that this booklet has been approved by 
doctors. 


“Growing Up and Liking It” also 


explains why comfort, protection and 
proper size are so important in sanitary 
napkins. (So comfortable, so safe 
Modess comes in three sizes — new 
ready-wrapped in the new-shape, 
discreet-shape box.) 

Your girls will welcome this friendly, 
helpful booklet. So why not let the 
makers of Modess send you a free copy 
for cach student. Just mail coupon 


below. 


For teachers only— 
new, free classroom guide 


To make classroom discussions of men- 
struation easier for you, the makers of 
Mode ss have pre pare d anew, comple te 
Educational Portfolio. It contains a 
teaching guide, large anatomical chart, 
two booklets on menstruation and cards 
for reordering more free material. 

The Modess Educational Portfolio 
will be sent to you free. Just check the 


coupon below 


FREE booklet for each student! Send today! 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp., 
Box 5164-4, Milltown, N. J, 


Please send me (in plain wrapper)__ 
“Growing Up and Liking It”; 


copies of 
Educational Port- 


folio for teachers. (Ofer good only in U.S.A.) 
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There’s both 
PROFIT and PLEASURE 
in attending 


MINNESOTA 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 18-July 28 and July 30-September I 


Facts come faster on Minnesota's cool, friendly campus. . . 


where 


studying is genuine fun! Here, just 15 minutes from six sky-blue 


lakes, you may select from over 1,5 


00 courses, competently 


taught by a nationally-recognized staff. 

Splendid library and laboratory facilities afford excellent opportu- 
nity for graduate work and research . . . right-at-hand vacation 
pleasures, plus stimulating plays, concerts, lectures and social 
events will make this a thrilling summer. 

Write now for Helpful Complete Bulletin 


Dean of Summer Session, 543 Administration Building 


Waiversity oF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 


14, MINNWESOTA 


Art galleries of the world are brought to school and home through 


The Perr Pictures 


These sepia reproductions of famou 


Two CENTS 


s paintings, interest 
my e, can bring a love for the beautiful 
every child And they are so inexpen 


each for the size; ONE 


CENT each for the 5 x size, minimum order 60 cents. 


The latter 


Why not send 60 cents TODAY for 


selected especially for 


wed extensively for ¢ omposition work 


30 art subjects or 


children: or 30 kittens, dogs 


ete You will be delighted with them. 


For SPRING BIRD STUDY; « set of 25 commen 
leseription of each, for $1.00. 


CATALOGUE with 1600 sm ali ibust 


An education in itsel 


m birds, in colors, size 7 x 9, with brief 


rations in it, and sample pictures, for 25 cents. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 13, Maiden, Massachusetts 


UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session 
July 9 Aug. 18 


Guidonce, Dramatics, inting, Class 
jeal ond Modern Loenguoges, Con- 
servation and Educction Workshops. 
Recreation in mountains, lckes, ond 
te points of historic interest. For 


Director, Summer Seasion 
BURLINGTON 4, VERMONT 


ON-LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
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FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 
The RED CAP and GOWN 
is adding dignity to 
EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


Samples and rental rates fur- 
nished on request 

name of school and app 
mate number of caps and gowns 
required. Ti. 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 
, Ohio 


We aive caps and gowns for Scheels and (olleges 


Apri 


Behind Our Sages 


You’ve met some of the people who move the hour 


hand of our Editorial Clock. 
” 


with the 


> vervone in our office thinks of 
& Jonesy as a dependable sort 
of person possessing an infectious 
warmth, bestowed equally upon all 
of us. Officially she is the Business 
Manager of our editorial office. 

Jonesy had brought up a family 
before she came to us, and she 
often says that she applies the same 
methods to the running of our ol- 
fice that she used at home. She 
pays our contributors, orders our 
supplies, keeps us in pencils, sta- 
tionery, and hand cream, and re- 
cords how many hours of our time 
Tice INsrrvecror claims. 

We are report that 
Jonesy recently had an automobile 
accident that took her to the hos- 
pital with more breaks, punctures, 
and abrasions than we would care 
to mention. How she accomplished 
it with all her aches and pains we 
do not know, but we heard that in 
less than twenty-four hours she was 
spreading the same nature 
around the hos- 
pital that we love 
her for. You will 
be glad to know 
that by the time 
you receive this 
magazine, she'll 
have left the hos- 
pital. It will be 
a very happy day 
for us when she 
returns 


> want ad for 
({ an “experi- 
enced secretary” 
brought us our 
capable Phyllis 
more than a year 
ago. Her desk is 
sandwiched _ be- 
tween Margaret 
Mason'sdesk and 
Ruth Birdsall’s, 
and she has been 
serving all their 
needs with such complete aplomb 
ever since she arrived that they 
wouldn’t part with her, nohow! 

Phyllis was Mrs. Robert Glover 
when she came, and has every in- 
tention of remaining in what she 
describes as “a state of complete 
marital bliss.” The Glovers are 
apartment dwellers, but sot for 
long. They are moving to Wayland, 
seven miles away, where they will 
occupy a house all their own. 

Phyllis likes to knit, and special- 
izes in Argyle socks and husband- 
wife twin sweater sets. She has a 
good eye for color and design, and 
always looks chic. She possesses a 


sorry to 


cood 


Mildred 


Jones 


Phyllis 
Glover 


nice, thoroughly consistent demure- 
ness, but there is a definite twinkle 
in her eye. 

Phyllis often goes dancing and 
enjoys the lone dress, boiled shirt 
but black tie), variety. Actually 
the dancing is symbolic of her per- 
sonality, with a grace and ease to 
meet almost any situation. 


“minute men 


Now get acquainted 


who keep us ticking. 


lose on Phyllis’ heels, a very 
¢ sprightly little miss, pretty as 
could be, who looked as if she had 
just stepped out of a John Powers 
hatbox, came for an interview with 
Dr. Owen. Our dignified editor 
claims she hired Pat because she 
seemed the most capable of all the 
applicants. That may be so, but 
we privately suspect that it was be- 
cause Pat was so darned cute! 

Pat and Phyllis had worked to- 
vether before, and Pat's coming was 
the result of a little friendly collu- 
Phyllis, of 
which we all approved. Pat wasn’t 
here very long before she became 
Mrs. John Rowan. Soon we saw 
her studying cookbooks, and bor- 
rowing recipes from Jonesy. 

Gladly and sadly we report that 
this is Pat’s debut and her finale to 
our readers. Some of us are knit- 
ting pink or blue bootees, and 
the rest of us are investing in rat- 
tles and the like, with the proud ex- 
pectation of be- 
ing foster aunts. 

Short as her 
stay has been, 
Pat will leave her 
mark. The daffo- 
dils on our win- 
dow sill will be 
a brighter yellow 
and the violets 
a deeper purple 
because of Pat! 


sion on the part of 


Patricia 


acetiously, we 
remark 
that Doris dem- 
onstrates the Bib- 
lical text, “The 
last shall be first 
and the first shall 
be last.” While 
she is our latest 
acquisition, she 
has been a memn- 
ber of our Owen 
Family before. 

She was Doris Shutt, fresh out 
of high school, when she came to 
the company to be secretary to our 
Field Director. Shortly afterward 
she was Doris Teachout, the lucky 
husband being one of our pressmen 

Two years later Bob and Doris 
were offspringing. ‘The company 
lost a secretary, but there is now a 
nice little Mary Helen Teachout— 
still in crib, but, mind you, very 
much the mistress of the Teachout 
family. 

About the time Doris was think- 
ing she might want to work again, 
Pegey Hackett needed a secretary. 
We grabbed Doris, thereby execut- 
ing a coup, for if they had heard 
the news upstairs before we did, 
they certainly would have been aft- 
er her, P.D.Q. 

Interest-wise, next to Bob, Mary 
Helen, and keeping house, comes 
bowling and all sorts of sports. 
Doris is a gay young thing but a 
mighty capable one, too! E.F.N 
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PENCIL SHARPENER 


Backed by a Full 
YEAR’S GUARANTEE 


LET MR. SPEEDCUTTER 


TELL THE BOSTON STORY 
1. Produced 36,890 points. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 
CAMDEN, W. J. 


Also manufacturers of 
Pens 


for Classroom Use 


Order your standardized educational 
and mental tests from this depository. 
Save time and transportation costs. 


Test publications of leading publish- 
ers carried in stock. 
Write for new catalogue. 
Bureau of Educational Research and Service 
Extension Division, University of lowa 
lowa City, lowa 


MAZING 


| Also Free Sampie« 
Ne ne 
to try. Write fo ng Plan 

pies on Apprey ow 
Dept.32, 370 PlaneSt. Newark 


on 
Personalized Ste 
uonery Napkins 
Boot Matches 


FFER -- $50 IS YOURS 
bore Ts 


vot 
signers necessary. Kepay in small monthly 
payments necessary during your 


| POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept. 10 
15th and Horney - Omaha, Nebr. 


| 

| Neme 
Address 

| 


Timely Talks 
in Assembly 


Victor Burke 


Principal, Public School No. 20, 
City, New Jersey 


N EFFECTIVE group-guidance 

program takes advantage of 
the daily experiences of elemen- 
tary-schoyl children in order to 
teach them to be better citizens. 
In our school the principal gives 
brief talks specifically intended to 
change attitudes and improve be- 
havior. 
in the field of human relations, to | 
give guidance in improving morals | 
and manners, and to appeal to the 
best in each child. Developing bet- 
ter pupils in school and better cit- 
izens in our democratic society is 
the dual objective. 

Briefly the plan is this. During 
the Monday-morning assembly pro- 
gram, the principal gives a five- 
minute talk on a subject of timely 
significance, related to something 
that happened the previous weck 
or something that is about to take | 
place. Later, in their own class- 
rooms, the pupils discuss the topic 

These talks had their origin in 
the form of occasional pep talks 
From time to time the principal 
would speak to the pupils at assem- 
bly about happenings in and neat 
the school. Because the talks seemed 
to bring about improved attitudes 
on the part of the children, teach- 
ers started requesting other talks on 
certain timely topics. For example, 
a teacher who had observed some 
boys causing damage to a -neigh- 
bor’s property asked for a talk on 
“Respect for Private Property.” 

Preparations for a talk begin 
toward the end of the week. A top- 
ic for Monday is selected and the 
title posted on the teachers’ bulletin 
board, usually on Thursday. In 
this way, teachers wishing to in- 
clude the talk in their lesson plan 
for the following week, are able to 
prepare for a discussion. 

Some teachers have children tell 
a story about an experience they | 
had that related to what the prin- | 


cipal said in his talk. Their stories 
are transcribed on a wire recorder | 
and played back to the class for 
constructive criticism of their oral 
composition. Some classes drama- 
tize the thought conveyed by th: 
talks. 

The nature of the program is 
such that its objectives cannot be 
clearly defined or strictly limited. | 
Weekly topics cannot be arranged 
in scheduled sequence, because cach 
Monday the subject is one of cur- 
rent interest. 

Pupils respond to an emotional 
appeal that sounds reasonable to 
them. They are glad to co-operate 
by doing whatever is asked of 
them and are desirous of helping 
others do likewisc, if they are made 
to understand the reason for the 
request. The principal's talks take | 
these factors into account. 

This plan for doing something 
old in a new way may not work in 


They are designed to help | 


all situations, but, suitably adapted. 
it may stimulate group guidance in 
other clementary schools, 


Colorful poster 15" x 18/2" for teom scores 


‘*GVARLY BIRD GAME worked just like 
magic in getting pupils to eat 
better breakfasts!” “Contest a huge 
success!” “Pupils all eager to eat a 
good breakfast every morning!” 


In hundreds of letters like these, 
teachers warmly praise Kellogg’s 
“Early Bird” Game. They call it the 
easy, effective way to teach good 
eating habits while pupils are young. 


Often youngsters voluntarily con- 
tinue this game at home. And many 
mothers learn from the score card 
that fruit, cereal and milk, bread 
and butter are necessary for a good 
breakfast. Similar results in your 
school will gratify you, we know. 


To tempt youngsters’ appetites, 
Kellogg offers a delicious variety of 
crisp, ready-to-eat cereals. All either 
are made of the whole grain or are 
restored to whole grain values of 
thiamine, iron and niacin. 


3-WEEK GAME* 


You divide class into 4 teams: Robins, Blue 
Birds, Cardinals, Orioles. Each pupil gets 
score folder which tells better-breakfast 
story, has room for daily check of break- 
fost foods eaten. You grade folders weekly, 
post team scores on wall poster. All of the 
winning team get colorful EARLY BIRD 
BUTTON! All who hove perfect scores get 
EARLY BIRD SEAL! 


*KELLOGG’S SENDS YOU attractive 
score folder for each pupil, wall 
paster for team scores, prize buttons 
for winning team, seal for all with 
perfect scores and instructions for 
game. See coupon section, page 68. 
Or write number of pupils, witn 
= name, school and address, to 
Cellogg Co., 1-451 Home Economics 
Services, Battle Creek, Mich. 


KELLOGG'S CORN FLAKES * RICE KRISPIES 

* 40% BRAN FLAKES *® ALL-BRAN 

® RAISIN BRAN FLAKES » PEP 

SHREDDED WHEAT KRUMBLES 
CORN-SOYA 


Kelloggs OF BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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YOU CAN 
HAVE BOTH! 


Seven Sessions, 1951 


EASTERN OREGON COLLEGE 
OF EDUCATION 
la Gronde 
SOUTHERN OREGON COLLEGE 
OF EDUCATION 
Aihiand 


OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Monmouth 


PORTLAND SUMMER SESSIONS 


ortiand credit, 
the 


ty or OREGON 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
Corve 


OF MARINE BIOLOGY 
Coos Bay 


=! 
OSS 


SUMMER SESSION 


EIGHT-WEEKS SESSION 


JUNE 18-AUGUST 10 


You can accomplish a double purpose in 


an Oregon Summer Session! 


Formal study 


amid scenic splendor found only in the far 


West- 


Pac itic 


in Oregon —"air-conditioned” by 
breezes. A staff of distinguished 


instructors — visiting and resident—adds 


to your achievement. 


SESSIONS, 


Earn a full quarter 
too. Undergraduate work in any of 
Graduate work at the Uni- 


versity of Oregon, Oregon Site College 
or the Portland Session which combines 


courses from all Oregon institutions. 


coy, Oregon State System of Higher Education 


» For further information and catolog write 


{= DIRECTOR OF SUIAMER SESSIONS 


Room 2078, 220 S. W. Alder Street 


PORTLAND 4, OREGON 


AUTHORIZED BY OREGON STATE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


te to Summer 


Six WEEKS 25 to August 3 


FOUR WEEKS SESSION—August 6 to August 31 


SPEC 
Art 


© Special rates for teachers in active service 
@ Living accommodations avaitabie on and near the campus 
@ Organized 


social and recreational program 
find numerous offerings in the Graduate 
Letters Arts and S< ences 
Commerce, Engineer- 
Pharmacy, Education, Journaliam, Library 
Public Administration, Religion, and Social 


and in the departments of Occupational Ther- 
Physica 


Therapy, Radio, Television, and Cinema 

AL OPPORTUNITIES are offered in the fields of 
Music, Dramas, Audio-Visual Education, Speech 
on, School Administration, Counseling and 


Intercultural Education. Workshops in Com- 
ons, Teaching of Sciences, and of Geography. 


Session Director for Bulletin 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES 7, CALIFORNIA 


QUALIFY FOR DEGREE 


“BACHELOR OF MUSIC” 
IN SPARE TIME 
NOW 


@ The only HOME STUDY music school offering 
all courses leading to a degree, Bachelor of Music 
offers VOU the opportunity to make important ed 
the musical arts Check courses in 
ested and mail coupon for itlustrated 
oom let 
uf EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
28 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, 
‘ 
‘ 
i M M 
M 
T & Sig 
" & A M ‘ 
‘ ‘ 
ible. ‘ ‘ : 
Hare y Dance Arranging O Votce 
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Here are suggestions and rew ideas for the use of 
chatt pastels and charcoal in your daily teaching. 


Bent Free To Teachers (al! others 26c). Write 
for your copy today stating name of your school 
and your teaching position. Address Dept. 1-01 


R COSTELLO COMPANY 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


{pril 1951 


Here is an imaginary conversation be- 


tween Ronald Mills and his father of 
Gary, Indiana They are pictured with 
tonald’s drawing which won recognition 
n a U.S. Treasury Department project 
t Gar \ similar activity was carried 


Cedar Hill School at Oak 
: ow the Treasury 

announced a national 

contest of the same type. 


“Know what. Dad!” Ronald ex- 
claimed after dinner one night. 
“No! What?” said his father. 
“We're going to make pictures in 
art class to show things. our fami- 
lies plan to do with their Savings 
Bond money ten years from now.’ 
“Sounds like fun. What are vou 
going to draw?” 
“Well, I'm not sure. 
I know we aye buving 


Of course 
Savings 
but I 
heard Bob Lawrence say he was go- 
of a college 


jonds sO I can go to colle vc. 


ing to draw picture 
building and himself in a freshman 
cap standing outsid I'd like 
do something else.’ 

“We promised your mother her 
share of the Bond money for house- 
hold improvements.” Ronald's fa- 
ther suggested helpfully 


Pan-American 


aut likes to talk with Miss Freer, 
P his teacher, who lives not far 
from his home. One morning 
about the middle of March they 
had an interesting conversation on 
the way to school. Paul brought up 
the subject of Latin America. 

I used to think that kids 


PAUI 
in Latin American countries were 
queer. They have brown skins and 


clothes and eat food I 
since 


wear funny 
wouldn't like, but 
about them I 


KDOW l 
we've been studying 
can’t see that they are really so dif- 
ferent from us. 

MISS FREER No, Paul, they aren’t. 
Thev go to hool play games, love 
their parents, enjoy cating—just as 
wet do. 

paut—If a South American came 
to this would he have as 
much trouble as we would if we 
went to his country—talking and 
I mean? 
FREER—Probably not, be- 
children in South America 
generally than 


country, 


listening, 
MISS 
caus 
learn English more 
our children learn Spanish 
pauL—And learns 
tugucse. We would need an inter- 


nobody Por- 
preter in Brazil. 

Miss FREER— The Pan American 
Union is a kind of interpreter on 
a large scale. 

paut—How is that? 


Draw the Dream You Save For! 


“That’s right, but some of the 
girls will probably draw such things, 
What else are we sav ing for?” 

“A fishing trip,” said Dad. 

“A fishing trip!” Ronald repeat- 
ed, puzzled. “Are you kidding, 
Dad? We go fishing every year.” 

“Not in our own boat.” 

“Oh, boy! I see what you mean! 
Will that ever make a good picture 
—you and me in our own little out- 
board job. I can see it now.” 

“It.ought to be a good picture,” 
Dad agreed. “Any prizes?” 

“Not exactly, but some teachers 
are going to pick the five best pic- 
tures from those turned in by all 
the grades from the fourth through 
the seventh. Those will be sent 
to the State Savings Bond Office 
The best pictures from all over the 
country will be shown in the White 
House in Washington!” 

“Who's doing the judging? 

“Cartoonists—but we don’t have 
to draw cartoons. The National 
Cartoonists Society and the U.S 
Savings Bonds people are getting 
us to do the drawings.” 

“It’s a Dad _re- 
marked. “Ill bet a lot of people 
in this city will be thinking about 
what Savings Bonds are good for 
during the next few weeks.” 


” 


good idea,” 


If yours is not one of the 48,000 ele- 
mentary schools that received an an- 
nouncement of this project from the 
Treasury Department, you can get one 
from the Education Director, U.S. Sav- 
ings Bond Division, Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington 25, D.C. If your 
school did receive an “intention of par- 
ticipation” card, be sure to send it in and 
get a colored Certificate of Participation. 
The project ends at midnight April 23! 


Day —April 14 


MISS FREER— Well, not very many 
North Americans can visit South 
or Central America, nor can their 
people visit us. So the First Inter- 
national Conference of American 
States met and formed the Pan 
American Union, to help us under- 
stand one another better. 

paut—When did that happen? 

Miss FREER— The conference be- 
gan on April 14, 1890. 

raut—April 14? Is that why we 
celebrate Pan-American Day on 
that date? 

MISS FREER—You guessed it. 

rauL—How are we going to cele- 
brate Pan-American Day this year? 

MISS PREER—Well, we might have 

play. There are two plays men- 
tioned on the list of 1951 materials 
for observing Pan-American Day 
which came from headquarters. 

pauLt—If you will send for the 
things, I'll talk to the class about 
putting on a play 

MISS FREER—Good! I'll let you 
know when the material arrives. 


Miss Freer sent to the Section of 
Special Events, Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, D.C., well ahead of the 
March 31 deadlin indicating that she 
was a teacher. She asked for folders on 


the Organization of American States 
and the Pan American Union, “The 
Americas at a Glance,” “Program 


Sources for Pan-American Day,” and, 
of course, the two dramatizations. 
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A HIGH HONOR AWARDED TO 
INSTRUCTOR 


FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS 


ARTISTS OF MANY 
LANDS AND MANY 
TIMES 


The basic thought in this new series of nine FULL 

COLOR FILMSTRIPS, is that the artist reflects his 

times and the cultural climate in which he lives. The 

stress, therefore, is not upon techniques of art, but upon 

the interplay between the artist and his contemporary 

society, between the individual and his environment. 
Greek Art and Artists Leonardo da Vinci 
Albrecht Durer Cezanne 


Daumier and His Prints Michelangelo 
Japanese and Chinese Art Raphae! 


Artists and Artisans 
$2250 Complete 


This ‘‘ad", attached to your school letterhead, will 
bring you, by return mail, a TRIAL Preview Set. ne 


BRINGING ABOUT 


Mr. Beck received a similar 


medal inscribed toa him. 


| Bes November we told youabout General Omar N. Bradley, who 
the Freedoms Foundation Gen- gave them their medals and checks. 
eral Award Program for 1950, in Our thrill over another second- 
which a total of 916 awards would — place award—to a teacher—matched 
go to Americans who helped to our happiness in our own achieve- 
bring about a better understanding ment. Ruth M. Brown from Ele- 
of freedom. mentary School No. 51, Buffalo, 
The hundreds of thousands of New York, won an award in the 
entries went first to the Valley General Category for a colorful, his- 
Forge Hospital for preliminary toric pageant she had worked out 
classifying. Then they were pre- with her fifth-grade pupils, enti- 
sented to the official 1950 Awards tled “Freedom Is Our Heritage.” 
Jury, a group of nineteen distin- One by one the awardees stepped 
guished citizens headed by Dr. to the platform. The newsreel and 
Milton S. Eisenhower, President of — television cameras ground out yards 
Pennsylvania State College, who and yards of film as each awardee 
judged them solely on the basis of _ received his medal from General 
the credo of Freedoms Foundation, Bradley, and then a large American 
a statement of the American Way _ flag. 
of Life. One hundred thirteen first and 
You can well imagine the thrill second awards were presented at 
that was ours when we received a Valley Forge. The third and fourth 
telegram stating that our monthly _ prizes and all other awards will be 
page about Great Americans, pre- conferred in regional ceremonies 
pared by our INstRucror Editorial during March and April. 
Staff and drawn by Mr. Charles The series, Great Americans, was 
Beck, was to receive a second award born from an idea of our Advertis- 
in the Cartoon Strips class ing Manager, Mr. Robert Gilboy, 
The first and second awards were whose three live-wire boys enjoy 
to be made at Freedoms Founda- the pictorial-story type of reading 
tion Headquarters, at historic Val- material. Rosemary Sahrle pre- 
ley Ferge, on Washington’s Birth- pared a list of famous Americans 
day. Dr. Owen went there to by the months in which their birth- 
receive the award in behalf of Tue days occur and a selection was 
Instrucror’s Editorial Staff. made for each issue. Episodes were 


INCORPORATED 
(Audio-Visual Aids to In 
330 West 42nd 
New York 18, 


@ |. ARE COMIC BOOKS A MENACE? Thomas and Lols Hoult, 15 
cents 


@ 2. ANSWERS TO PRACTICAL QUESTIONS ON MENSTRUATION, 
Margaret Bell 15 cents 


@ 3. MENTAL HYGIENE IN ig 3 Suseeneee How would you help 
a child like this’ 15 « 


@ 4. LEFTHANDEDNESS. Paul Popence. 15 cents, 


@>5. you KNOW YOUR FIRST AID? Katharine 


@ 6. pol THE TRAGEDY OF YOUTH. 
15 cents. 


@ 7. COSMETIC FACTS AND FANCIES. Austin Smith. 15 cents, 


Norman R, Goldsmith, 


@ 8. THE CARE OF THE TEETH. William M. Gardner. 15 centa, 
@ 9. THE FACTS ABOUT SMOKING. Robert Maris. 10 conta, 


@ 10. SEX EDUCATION FOR THE ADOLESCENT. George W. 
Corner and Carney Landis. For parents and teachers, 
15 cents. 


QUANTITY DISCOUNT APPLICABLE TO ALL ORDERS 
QUANTITY PRICES FURNISHED UPON REQUEST 


The ceremony had an impressive 
sincerity. It began outdoors around 
a flagpole under which all the prize- 
winning entries of the first Free- 
doms Foundation Award Cere- 
mony, held in November 1949, are 
buried in a capsule not to be 
ope sned until the year 2049. 

The remaining ceremonies took 
place inside a historic barn fit- 
tingly decorated for the occasion 
Kenneth D. Wells, Executive Vice- 
President of Freedoms Foundation, 
presented the award recipients to 


planned for each page and copy 
went to Mr. Charles Beck, a young 
trooklyn cartoonist of great prom- 
ise. Mr. Beck added some research 
of his own to the efforts of the edi- 
torial staff and sent us a_ pencil 
sketch. Finally came the finished 
drawing, ready to be engraved. 
You may be interested to know 
that the prize-winning series, Great 
Americans, and this year’s series of 
Historical Events, will be published 
shortly as two inexpensive sets of 


bulletin-board charts. E.F.N. 


Order Department 8 
Enclosed find $ 
pamphiet(s) 

Please send postpaid to: 


535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10 
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From THE TALL BOOK OF MAKE BELIEVE 
Iiustrated by GARTH WILLIAMS 


You will want these 
Harper Books in your 
classroom library 


THE CRUMB 
THAT WALKED 


More about Jane Jonquil by CHARLES 
NORMAN. Drawings by Margaret 
Bloy Graham. jane and Mr. Jonquil, 
the beloved father-daughter team, share 
more delightful adventures, this time 
in the country. “The stories are as 
engaging as those in MR. UPSTAIRS 
AND MR. DOWNSTAIRS.”—Pub 
lishers’ Weekly Ages 5-10. $1.75 


SMOKE ABOVE 
THE LANE 


By MEINDERT DeJONG. Drawings by 
Girard Goodenow. “A story of great 
charm and humor... of a little skunk 
who by accident joins a benevolent 
tramp in a sealed box car... will 
charm an inveterate listener as well as 
the bed-ward at any stage of awake 
ness or drowsiness.” —Virginia Kirkus. 

Ages 6-10, $1.75 


THE QUIET 
NOISY BOOK 


By MARGARET WISE BROWN. Pic- 
tures by Leonard Weisgard. “A de- 
lightfully imaginative book to stir a 
child's sense of the beauty of quiet 
things."—Christian Science Monitor 
“Original, perceptive and delightful.” 
—Boston Herald, Ages 5-6. $1.50 


Herper & Brothers Is now publisher and 
sole distributor of “The Noisy Sooks" 


THE BOYS’ BOOK 
OF MODEL 
RAILROADING 


By RAYMOND F. YATES. Clear, explic 
it instructions for constructing model 
trains, railroad stations, and surround- 
ing senery trom pensive materials 
easily obtainable in most houscholds 
With 100 photographs and diagrams 
and clear, simple explanations. 


Ages 10 and up. $2.50 


At all bookstores or from 


HARPER & BROTHENS 
49 E.33rd St., N.Y. 16, N.Y. 
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Books for Children 


REVIEWED BY Christine Gilbert 


Director of Curriculum and Public Relations, Publie Schools, 
Manhasset, Long Island, New York 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ee All Kinds of Time by Harry Behn (Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 383 

ad Madison Ave., New York 17; $2.00). Harry Behn, who last year 
. gave us the delightful book of verse, The Little Hill, has written a 
most unusual book on what the concept of time means to a child. 
Told in poetic rhyme and decorative pictures, this is a highly 
original book and one which will serve to capture the fancy of those 
children whose imagination has not been dulled. 


Follow the Wind by Alvin Tresselt (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 
Inc., 419 Fourth Ave., New York 16; $2.00 What could be better 
for carly spring reading than this picture storybook written by Alvin 
I'resselt and gaily illustrated by Roger Duvoisin? All of the moods 
of a March day are captured in this gay book. This book and “Hi, 
Mister Robin!” by the same author are excellent choices for spring 
reading for four- to cight-year-olds. 


The Taming of Giants by Patricia Gordon (The Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th St., 
New York 17; $2.00 This is a deiicate and fanciful tale of a field mouse called 
Apodemus Sylvaticus who, with more curiosity than caution, stows away in a “gi- 
ant’s” pocket—at least it seemed to him like a giant, for children were bigger than 
owls or cats or other creatures about whom his mother had warned him. Garry 
MacKenzie has done some of the finest illustrations for this book. It is a story which 
will make children more aware of the delicacy and beauty of nature around them. 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 
“= A Cap for Mul Chand by Julie Forsyth Batchelor (Harcourt, Brace 


& Co., Inc., see address above ; $2.00). The locale of this story is 
“ India. Mul Chand lived in a little Indian village and was invited 
by his uncle one day to visit the big city of Bombay. How he 
earned the money to buy a cap for his trip, only to have it stolen, 
e and how he finally achieved his journey as a reward for saving a 
~ man from a deadly cobra makes a very exciting and colorful story. 


The Second St. Nicholas Anthology edited by Henry Steele Commager (Random 
House, Inc., 457 Madison Ave., New York 22; $5.00). All parents who had sub- 
scriptions to the St. Nicholas Magazine when they were children remember with de- 
light the hours of pleasure it brought. Henry Steele Commager, the historian, 
gathered together his favorites in an anthology last year. It received wide acclaim 
and appreciation, though of course many people's favorites were omitted. For- 
tunately we now have The Second St. Nicholas Anthology, which contains selections 
by Mark Twain, Dorothy Canfield, Bret Harte, Palmer Cox, Lucretia Hale, and 
Charles Carryl. The Riddle Box and the St. Nicholas League are also included. 


The 13th Is Magic by John Howard (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 
Inc., see address above ; $2.50). Ronnie Saunders and his sister Gillian 
live on the fourteenth floor of a New York apartment house. There 
was no thirteenth floor, at least so they thought until they found the 
black cat Merlin and he led them to the magical thirteenth floor. All 
parents who have children cight and nine years old won't want to 
miss the opportunity of reading it aloud 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


Everyday Machines and How They Work by Herman Schneider 
(Whittlesey House, McGraw Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18: $2.50). The Science Co-ordinator of the New York City 
elementary schools has written an intriguing book explaining how our 
everyday machines work. Most of the houschold gadgets and inven- 
tions are discussed. Everyone will be fascinated by the explanation of 
the intricacies of the machines, as well as the drawings. 


Henry Huggins by Beverly Cleary (William Morrow and Co., Inc., 425 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16; $2.00). Here is a most welcome book, for it serves to answer 
the perennial requests for a funny book—one like Homer Price by Robert 
McCloskey. Henry felt that nothing interesting ever happened to him, but once he 
picked up the stray dog in the drugstore, Henry's life became more exciting—in 
fact, adults would think it was pretty hectic! Henry was just eight years old, and 
he'll be the envy of all boys the same age. 


Thad Owen by Hazel Wilson (Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 810 Broadway, Nashville 
’, Tenn.; $2.50). Thad reminds me of Mark Twain's Huckleberry Finn or Tom 
Sawyer, for he is a twelve-year-old boy “as scrawny and redheaded as a bantam 
rooster and just about as cocky.” Thad seems to get into more mischief per page of 
reading than any other boy, and yet he is a likable and honest young fellow who 
will turn out all right in the end in spite of the fact that he is the kind of boy of 
whom parents despair. 
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Milk for You! 
Warren Schloat, be, 
children’s ‘ 


eadable 
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hood Houst des6-8 $2.50 


Send for attractive color circular 
of Scribner spring books for 
younger readers 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


EVERYDAY GAMES 
FOR CHILDREN 


A well-illustrated reference book containing 
detailed instructions for over 300 games 
for all grades. Cross-indexed three ways 
for ready reference. Illustrated with pho- 
tographs, drawings, and diagrams. Bound 
in hard cover. Price, postpaid, $3.50. 

F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Dansville, N. Y. 
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Hello Judy! Stories 
Charlotte Becker 
Charlotte Becker's “Judy” 
stories have been most popu- 
jar with small children. Here 
are three of them in one book 
96 pages of full color: Hello 
udy! Judy's Farm Visit, 
Judy. 
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Books for Teachers 


REVIEWED BY Ruth M. Northway 


Director, Elementary Education, 
Public Schools, Kingston, New York 


SCHOOL TEXTS 


Growing with Art Series by Maude Ellsworth and Michael F. 

Andrews (Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., 221 East 20th St., Chi- 

cago 16 Book 1, Fun to Begin; $.60. Book 2, Learning to Talk 

, Way; $.60 Book 3, Seeing and Doing; $.60 Book 4, 

Discovering Surprises; $.64. Book 5, Exploring and Marking; 

$.64. Book 6, Art Where We Live; $.64. Book 7, Adventure at 

Your Elbow; $.72. Book 8, Everybody's Business; $.72. The 

Teacher's Book; $.25. This series is based on the philosophy that 

“Art is anything that needs to be done in the most beautiful way 

that it can be done.” This is, perhaps, why the series contains such interesting and 

practical activities of painting, modeling (soap and clay), cutting, arranging, ap- 

preciating, and holiday fun. The books are desiened with the hope that the phi- 

losophy stated above may be developed, through discussion and opportunity to 
follow out suggestions indicated. 


New Series about the Southwest by Bernadine Creswell Kelly (University Pub. 
Co., 1126 Q Si., Lincoln 1, Neb.; each book $1.12 Trail Riders, grades 3-4 
Colonists and Caravans, grades 4-5 Tales for a Tenderjoot, grades 5-6. Lujan 
Returns, grades 6-7. These are four new supplementary social-studies readers. 
Trail Riders begins with the story of Coronado and Colonists and Caravans con- 
tinues with a narrative of the carly colonization of the Southwest. Tales for a 
Tenderfoot contributes folk tales of this section, and Lujan Returns is the story 


of Lujan, educated in an Indian school, who returns to help his Zufi tribe. 


Sweet Land of Liberty by Francis L. Bacon (Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235 Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago 40; $.50). This graphic presentation supplemented by text is 
effective in emphasizing the origin of our democracy, the operation of our govern- 
ment, the opportunities for each individual inherent in the system, and the obliga- 
tions we must assume as citizens of the greatest democracy of our time. 


Tiny Toosey’s Birthday by Mabel G. La Rue (Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 2 Park St., Boston; $1.32 
ences of the little Tooseys. Getting Mother ready to take the train 


This book presents the experi- 


is sure to remind the reader of similar experiences at home; the 
train ride itself is most exciting; window shopping proves to be 
an adventure and the final trip home with purchases seems a 
true-to-life situation. Primary grades will love the illustrations. 
The content is excellent for a unit on “Transportation” or “Com- 
munity Helpers.” 


PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 


Living in the Kindergarten by Clarice D. Wills and William H. Stegeman ( Follett 
Pub. Co., 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16; $4.12). This handbook for kindergarten 
teachers provides helpful information on the kindergarten child, his curriculum, 
his parents and his teachers. Questions, such as, “What is a kindergarten child 
like from a child-development point of view “What is a good kindergarten?” 
“What are effective techniques of working with parents?” “How can I eect along 
with people on the job?” are simply and forcefully answered in this handbook. 


Execilent pictures of kindergarten activities will prove stimulating to teaching, and 
accounts of what has been done in this laboratory school will challenge kindergar- 
ten teachers everywhere to develop a “creative” program 


Modern Science Teaching by Elswood D. Heiss, Ellsworth S. 
Obourn and Charles W. Hoffman (The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11; $4.50 Since “we live in ag age of science,” 
say the authors, “science education begins in the elementary 
schools.” This publication deals with maior goals of science teach- 
ing, lection and organization of materials, technique s of instruc- 
tion at the elementary level, evaluation of learning in science, and 


extracurricular activities associated with science. 


Physical Education Activities for the Elementary School by Jeannette Smalley 

The National Press, 273 Broadway, Millbrae, Calif. ; $2.50 The material in this 
manual has been prepared as a usable sampling of physical-education activities for 
the elementary grades, one through six. Detailed descriptidns of games of low 
organization, sidewalk games, schoolroom games, stunts, relays, and ball games are 
presented. Grade levels are suggested for each game. 


Social Studies for Children in a Democracy by John Michaelis 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11; $5.65 This 
volume contains the latest thinking in the field of social studies in 
the elementary school. Democratic values resultant from a strong 
program built on child-development principles are stressed. Par- 
ticularly good are the chapters on “Using Effective Group Proc- 
esses and “Evaluation.” Specific methods of instruction, unit plan- 
ning, and use of community resources are also discussed. 


FOR GRADES 4:5-6 


Rape 


Mother's Day Breakfast Recipe book 


Full details for this activity are given in Teacher's Manval 


Your health program is made _ sists of: A 28-page Teacher's Menval 
easier with the numerous activity for Grades 4, 5,and 6, size 8” x 
suggestions, appropriate for all 10%", Breakfast Plays 
through the year, included inthis and Other Classroom Activities” 
comprehensive breakfast teaching with 54 illustrations, charts, and 
unit, edited by Laura Oftedal, photographs . . . A Breakfast Cel- 
Laboratory School, University of  endar in full color, size 12” x 18", 
Chicago. for the classroom, with activities 
Send for this Free Graded Break- suggested for each month , 
fast Teaching Unit which con- and 30 Students’ Work Sheets which 
give planning chart for breakfast 
menus. 


“FREE 


Teaching ue 


Educational Direct 
CEREAL INSTT" TE, Inc 
135 South La Salle Street, Ch. ago 3, Illinois 


Please send me FREE Breakfast Teaching Unit for 
GRADES 4¢5 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc. 
A research and educatwnal endeavor 
devoted to the betterment of national 


nutrition 


135 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


PLEASE PRINT 


State 


Grades taught 


Jr. H.8. books lor 
NEW MUSIC HORIZONS 


World Masic Horizons 

American Mauasic Horizons 
Continuing the flexible, five-fold program of the first six 
books, these books emphasize American music in relation 
to the world scene 
A great variety of appealing song materials, with vivid 
introduction to the music of our world neighbors Special 
appreciation materials prepared by outstanding composers 
RECORDS, albums 7 and 8, 4 Columbia Records each 
album Artwork which enhances appreciation of the music 


Music and the Classroom Teacher 


A wise and stimulating guide to richly rewarding music 
experience with children Written especially for teachers 
without formal music training By James LC Mursell 


SILVER @URDETT 


New York: 45 E.17th St. Chicago: 221 £.20 St. Dallas: 707 Browder St. San Francisco: 709 Mission St. 
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PUT YOUR WALLS WORK! 


SYMBOLS | \YMBOLS 
DEMOCRACY 


POSTER | 


GOOO 
POSTERS 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
Please send me the following Teaching Aids: 
[] BULLETIN-BOARD CHARTS for every grade 
1234567 8 (Circle grade) each set 
BULLETIN-BOARD CHARTS—Rural 


BULLETIN-BOARD CHARTS for English 
Set | Set tl each set 1.00 


$1.00 
1.00 


CONSTITUTION POSTERS 


1 

BULLETIN-BOARD CHARTS for Arithmetic _ 1.00 ) SYMBOLS OF DEMOCRACY 1.50 § 

1.25 SYMBOLS OF FREEDOM 

HEALTH AND SAFETY POSTERS 1.25 MUSIC MADE EASY 1.25 ! 
SAFETY POSTERS VISUAL AIDS IN LITERATURE 1 

Set | Set Il each set 1.25 [) Set! 0 Set li each set |.50 i 

Include my subscription to THE INSTRUCTOR at $4.00. I 

Total amount of this order $ enclosed. : 

Bill me April 15, 1951. (Minimum credit order $4.00) l 

Name 

St. or R.D 
P.O. & Zone State 
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and Posters. 


More of 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


iGoop MANNERS 


POSTERS 


4 


BULLETIN-BOARD CHARTS for every grade 

Eight sets of Bulletin-Board Charts (20 charts in 
each set) — one for each of the grades. Word 
analysis, meaning vocabulary, spelling, hand- 
writing, English, speech, and arithmetic. These 
charts make the teaching of all skill subjects 
more effective. Each chart is printed on distinc- 
tively colored paper and enclosed in a durable 
portfolio. Price, postpaid, each set $1.00 


BULLETIN-BOARD CHARTS—Rural 

Twenty charts printed on both sides of ten 
sturdy cards, 10” x 13”, covering reading, arith- 
metic, writing, spelling, and other subjects for 
the first five grades. Price, postpaid _....$1.00 


BULLETIN-BOARD CHARTS for English 

Sets | & Il. Twenty charts in each set to pro- 
mote quick perception and immediate under- 
standing of some of the basic principles of Eng- 
lish. Set | for lower grades; Set Il for upper 
grades. Price, postpaid, each set $1.00 


BULLETIN-BOARD CHARTS for Arithmetic 

Twenty large-size charts presenting concretely, 
with either diagrams or illustrative examples, 
the four arithmetic processes, fractions, decimals, 
percentage, and measures. Price, postpaid, $1.00 


CONSTITUTION POSTERS 

To impress the dramatic significance of the im- 
mortal Preamble, use these ten patriotic Posters. 
Featured are the entire text of the Preamble, the 
six great purposes, and signers of the Constitu- 
tion. Price, postpaid, $1.25 


BB-45! 


1.25 
1.25 
1.50 


} GOOD MANNERS POSTERS 

}) MORE GOOD MANNERS POSTERS 
COMMUNITY HELPERS POSTERS 
“GOOD AMERICAN” CITIZENSHIP 


POSTERS 1.25 
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Four bare walls and a blackboard make a classroom, but you're 
missing a good bet if you don't let that space work for you. A 
recent survey shows that the average pupil spends one-third of his 
time just gazing around the room. You can take advantage of this 
“eye-wandering” time with The Instructor Bulletin Board Charts 


This group of aids helps you present all the skill subjects, teaches 
good habits, and correlates visual assistance with textbook mate- 
rial. By means of subtle repetition, by visualizing the important 
points of your discussion, these charts give more impact to your 
teaching. Use coupon below to order. 


COMMUNITY HELPERS POSTERS 

An excellent way to introduce your pupils to 
their civic environment. This set of 10 posters 
presents typical community helpers as the chil- 
dren see them daily. Cumglate suggestions 
for the teacher. Price, postpaid 


“GOOD AMERICAN” CITIZENSHIP POSTERS 
Ten character-education posters giving the 
ideals of the Children's Code by William J. 
Hutchins. Here you will find real help in pre- 
senting the qualities of good citizenship. 

Price, postpaid . 


SYMBOLS OF FREEDOM 

SYMBOLS OF DEMOCRACY 

Each of these sets contains reproductions of ten 
famous homes, monuments, and other landmarks 
of American History. Explanatory text is given 
on the back of each poster, and you will find 
suggestions for the teacher on the portfolio en- 
closing each set. Price, postpaid, each set $1.50 


MUSIC MADE EASY 
A new, modern visual aid to give practical help 
in presenting music fundamentals. The twenty 
charts in this group cover the music theory re- 
quired in the elementary school. 

Price, postpaid $1.25 


VISUAL AIDS IN LITERATURE 
Two sets of posters based on books from upper- 
grade required reading lists, illustrated with at- 
tractive art reproductions and suitable quota- 
tions from the text. Set |—Evangeline and The 
Courtship of Miles Standish. Set !l—The Man 
without a Country, The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, 
and Rip Van Winkle. 

Price, postpaid, each set $1.50 


HEALTH AND SAFETY POSTERS 

These attractive posters show the importance of 
proper food, care of the teeth, fresh air, posture, 
cleanliness, exercise, and sleep. The safety post- 
ers illustrate safe practices at home, in school, 
and at play. Price, postpaid 25 


SAFETY POSTERS | & Il 
Twenty posters in each set to bring home, force- 
fully, the value of safety. Illustrations are done 
in amusing stick figures and are accompanied by 
clear, concise slogans. 

Price, postpaid, each set... $1.25 


GOOD MANNERS POSTERS 
Twenty rules of conduct, graphically illustrated 
by stick figures, show good manners at school, 
at home, and on the street. Teach good man- 
ners this easy, effective way. 
Brice, postpaid 


MORE GOOD MANNERS POSTERS 
A supplement to the set above, containing 20 
more rules of good manners, but entirely differ- 
ent from the first series. Stick figure illustra- 
tions with accompanying slogans. 

Price, postpaid $1.25 


7" 
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. Armstrong Roberts 


Safety First 


David and Louise were on their membered the safety rules and 
way home from school, when is trying to réach the ball with- 
David dropped his ball. He re- out stepping into the street. 
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GEORGE M. HAYES, World Book Vice-President, says: 

“Our company will pay selected teachers 
a guaranteed minimum weekly income - 
the is up to you!” 


Many teachers earn °1,000 or more every 
summer through this pleasant, dignified work! 


We put no limit on how much you can earn 
when you represent the World Book Encyclo- 


a in vo ocal area. alify, 
Read what these teachers say: 


maximum is up to you. 


Thousands of teachers just like you do this easy, 
dignified work every summer vacation. Many 
of them earn $100 a week or more—and are 
$1,000 ahead in the fall! 


They tell us it’s a grand feeling to be money 
ahead when school reopens, especially when 
the work is so satisfying and worth-while! Many 
of them continue with us on a part-time basis 
school job = Pt set of THE | wos fired | After eleven throughout the year 
couldn't begin to eque WORLD BOOK in o home yeors in one community 
ncome with WORLD opens up unlimited od @ superintendent of 

veor with WORLD BOOK and the porents in that cided that o change would every way possible You cannot do this work 
| almost dowbled my for home. This experience was be good for them. It cer ' our way and fail! Some of our highest-paid 


mer school solory. It wos $0 satisfactory that | have tainly proved good for me “ . 
weil worth the compere since become @ WORLD | now pay almost os much representatives have been drawn from the 
BOOK representative on a ncome tox as that com ranks of teachers! 
full time bovis munity paid me for a total 
ond then hove Kotherine Jennings "2/0". Any teacher moy Send the coupon today to see how you can 
my own business. Actually St. Lovis, Mo. determine this for him 
t become the turning self by working with you supplement your summer income this pleas- 
point in my life during vacotions ant, profitable way! 
William Dakin E. L. Hurlock 
Pontiac Michigen Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Frecp Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 
(A Marshall Field-owned organization) 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Hurry before it’s too late! 


Dept. 214 
World Book, P. O. Box 5968, Chicago 80, Illinois 


Please send me details of Wor!d Book's Teacher Plan. show 

ing how I can earn $1,000 or more this summer 

To make every week of the summer count 
for you and for us, we are planning this 

summer's training classes now. Applica- 

tions will be considered in the order re 

ceived, till our teacher quota is filled. 


Name 


' 
' 
' 
Address 
' 


City Zone State.. 
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Fifty Years Ago 


in the 


Consolidation of rural schools was 
advocated in the April issue of Normal 
Instructor, with free transportation 
as part of the answer to the problem. 
One idea for achieving consolidation 
was “the appointment of railroad rep- 
resentatives and highway commission- 
ers on the State Boards of Education.” 


Teachers were advised to keep their 
pupils up-to-date on inventions and 
discoveries. Outstanding topics that 
were suggested included a new model 
of the moon in the Field-Columbian 
Museum of Chicago, an instrument to 
determine the temperature of ocean 
depths, a natural ink, a scheme for a 
world-wide telegraph system, a Motor 
Coal Wagon with a steam motor, and 
a submarine torpedo boat. 


“An old lady walking to town with a 
basket of eggs was run into by a gen- 
tleman. She fell and broke all the 
eggs. The gentleman apologized and 
offered to pay for the eggs and asked 
how many she had. The lady replied, 
‘Indeed, Sir, I do not know, but I no- 
ticed if counted two, three, four, or 
six at a time always one remained. 
But if counted seven at a time they 
came out even. How many eggs did 
she have?” 


“A boy of fifteen is too old to run 
errands, but after he is twenty-five 
and married, he begins again.” 


The purchase of a piano from the 
Beethoven Piano and Organ Company 
would bring you besides the instrument 
“a ten-dollar hardwood piano chair, 
plush scarves for the top of the piano, 
and ten dollars’ worth of the latest 
sheet music.” 


IME 


Unusual Achievement 


An interesting letter reached my desk this 
week—four large sheets carefully written 
—the swan song of a teacher seventy-five 
years old who was reluctantly laying down 
her teaching tools. (See First Class Mail.) 
For well over fifty years this vibrant per- 
sonality worked with non-English-speaking 
groups—thirty-six different ones in all. 
By and large, I am not in favor of teachers’ 
working until they are seventy-five, but 
there’s a lesson in this life of activity. Un- 
selfish service done because of desire, not 
duty, has a buoyant effect. Happiness and 
longevity are frequently the result. 


Four Could Take It 


In contrast to the incident reported above, 
a district superintendent of schools, assigned 
to a section of one of our ten largest cities, 
told me an amazing story. Most of his 
schools are in substandard areas. One school 
is reserved for the most difficult—the be- 
havior problems and the  incorrigibles. 
Teachers dread to be assigned to the school, 
yet the school board can’t recognize senior- 
ity here, since this school is no place for an 
inexperienced teacher. 

Some years ago a plan had been decided 
upon whereby no teacher would be required 
to stay more than two years at a time, and 
only one year if she “just couldn't take it.” 
The superintendent began hoping for some- 
one who would want to stay, and his first 
answer came in two young teachers, both 
under thirty, who at the end of their assign- 
ment decided they wanted to try another 
two years. Over the last five years they have 
been joined by two others who are staying 
on and enjoying it. Except for them, there 
is still a big turnover in this school. Just 
the same, the superintendent is confident 
that some day this school will be completely 
staffed with teachers who want to stay. ; 


In These Times 


What will you teach about the Pan Amer- 
ican Union this year? The change in our 
attitude, brought on by world involvement, 
was clearly pointed out by a teacher who 
wrote me about her own experience last 
April. She had been teaching the Pan 
American Union for years as a great instru- 
ment for the cultural development and social 
understanding between the two continents. 
Last year she found herself, and also her 
children, discussing it mainly as a mutual 
defense organization, with its larger, broad- 


er purposes definitely in the background. 
In se letter she was asking how she could 
stress the human and spiritual valves of or- 
ganizations such as the Pan American Union 
and the United Nations in the face of the 
world situation. Perhaps she should remind 
herself that education has long-range objec- 
tives. The world situation will be different 
by the time her pupils are grown, but basic 
truths will not have changed. 


In-Service Training 


There is a growing interest in departments 
of certification for in-service training and 
I, for one, should like to voice my approval. 
Refresher courses are a must for professional 
people. Many progressive communities are 
providing in-service training through Sat- 
urday morning workshops and courses 
financed by the school program. In other 
communities, school boards are making ad- 
ditional education a prerequisite for incre- 
ments. Possibly the best solution is to pro- 
vide a sum of state money for the needy 
districts to use for in-service training at a 
high enough level to carry college credit. 
In effect, it would be giving teachers an in- 
crement; but it would also be raising our 
national educational outlook and vision. 


ray 


Be Kind to Animais 


A principal in a city school stopped in to 
visit a class during Be Kind to Animals 
Week. The children were having an intense 
unrehearsed debate on, “Resolved, that dog- 
catchers should be abolished.” The teacher 
was a trifle chagrined lest the principal 
might feel they were wasting time, but the 
principal was evidently enjoying it. 

For a while it looked as though the affirm. 
ative side was going to win. Its arguments 
were strong: it was wrong to separate pets 
from their owners, dogeatchers often took 
dogs who weren't bothering anyone, many 
small communities had no dogeatchers and 
nothing disastrous happened. But at the 
crucial moment, the negative gave its rebut- 
tal and turned the tide with a couple of sen- 
tences. The captain of the team, in a shrill 
little voice trembling with sincerity, said, 
“My daddy is a dogeatcher, and dogeatchers 
are nice to dogs. They rescue dogs from 
people who don’t feed and take care of 
them.” When the audience voted, it was 
decided the dogeatchers should stay! 
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Little Duck Susannah 


LUCRETIA PENNY 


USANNAH was a happy little 
S duck and interested in every- 
thing. Her vellow head bobbed 
up and down as her bright eyes 
tried to see all there was to see. 

Susannah liked being a little 
duck. She liked walking 
in the sunshine. She liked pad- 
dling through the rain. She liked 
sitting in the shade of the big elm 
She liked swimming in the 
She liked looking around 


yellow 


trees, 
pond. 
to see what she could see. 

One morning she said to her 
“I'd like to look around 
some more.” 

Her mother replied, “Then do 
look around, Susannah. I'll sit 
here on the hillside and watch 


mother, 


you look around.” 

Susannah called good-by and 
waddled away, bobbing her little 
yellow head. Very soon she met 
a pig. 

The pig said, “Oink, little duck. 
You are really little.” 

Susannah said, “Yes, Iam. I 
can’t help being little and I like 
being little. It doesn’t keep me 
from looking around this morn- 
ing.” 

The pig replied, “Oh! Well, 
it’s nice to meet someone who's 
I hope you 


pleased with her size. 
have fun looking around.” 
Susannah said, “Thank you.” 


When she had waddled a few 
more waddles she met a sheep. 

The sheep said, “Baa, little 
duck, you haven't enough feet. 
I have four.” 

Susannah said, “I have two. 
Il counted. them this morning. 
They're good wide feet, good for 
swimming and good for waddling. 
They're good to stand on, too.” 

The sheep said, “But wouldn't 


vou like to have four?” 
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“No,” Susannah said, “I like 
two better.” 

The sheep said, “Well, little 
duck, it’s nice to not ask for what 
you can’t hope to have.” 

Susannah said, “Thank you,” 
and waddled to the turkey pen. 

The turkey said, “Gobble, gob- 
ble, duckling, I see you haven't 
any feathers.” 

Susannah said, “No, but I have 
all this yellow down. By and by 
I shall have feathers. I can wait. 
This morning I’m just out look- 
ing around and I’m very com- 
fortable.” 

The turkey said, “Well, it’s nice 
of you to think down is enough. 
I wish you luck with your looking 
around.” 

“Thank you,” Susannah said, 
and she waddled away until she 
met a mule. 

The mule said, “Heehaw, little 
duck. Haven't you any ears?” 

“Not long ones like yours,” 
Susannah said, “but I have ears 
I can hear with. This morning 
I'm just out looking around and 
I hear all sorts of things. Nobody 
could have more fun than I'm 
having.” 

The mule said, “Heehaw, little 
duck, it’s nice of you to like the 
ears you were born with. I hope 
that what you hear will please 
you while you look around.” 

“Thank Mister Mule,” 
Susannah said. Then she wad- 
dled again until she met a goat. 

The goat said, “Maa, little 
duck, where are your horns?” 

“T haven’tany,” Susannah said. 

“I wish I could help you get 
some,” said the goat. 

“Thank you, but I don’t need 
them,” Susannah said, “Horns 
are for fighting and I don’t want 


you, 
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to fight. I am just out looking 
around to see what I can see.” 

The goat nodded his head. “I 
see you do not need horns,” he 
said. “Have fun looking around.” 

“1 will,” said Susannah, and 
she waddled along until she met 
an old turtle. 

The turtle said something that 
sounded the way “tut tut” would 
sound if an old turtle said it. 
Then he said, “Poor, poor little 
thing! No shell!” 

Susannah said, “It’s a good 
thing I don’t have a shell! I'd 
never be able to keep my head in- 
side one. I like to look around, 
the way I'm doing now.” 


The old turtle said, “It’s nice 
that you don’t mind being shell- 
less. I could never get along with- 
out mine. I hope you have good 
luck and don’t bob your little yel- 
low head right off with all your 
looking up and down.” 

“Thank you,” Susannah said, 
and waddled back to her mother. 

“Quack, quack, quack,” the lit- 
tle duck said. “Quack, quack, 
quack.” She went on to tell her 
mother that had she been much 
bigger, with four feet and feath- 
ers, long ears, horns, and a shell, 
she couldn’t possibly have had 
more fun looking around than she 
had that morning. 


Betsey Puts on a Show 


RUTH G. BURNETT 


tsstnc her mother good-by 
K through salty tears, Margie 
said, “I wish I could stay at home 
with you and Betsey. I wish I 
didn’t have to go to school.” 

“You will like your new school,” 
Mother said gently, “and you will 
soon make friends.” 

But Margie was afraid that she 
never would have any friends in 
the big city school. She picked up 
her pencil case, and went outside 
where Betsey, her white lamb, 
was waiting to be petted. As she 
shut the gate behind her, Margie 
shook her finger at Betsey. “‘Stay 
here,” she said. 

“Baa—baa,” Betsey answered, 
and Margie could hear her saying 
“baa—baa”’ as she went on down 
the street to the school, just a 
short distance away. 

“Betsey would like to come to 
school too but it’s only in nursery 
rhymes that lambs follow little 
girls to school,”’ thought Margie. 

Margie and her family had just 
moved to the city from the coun- 
try. Margie had hated to leave 
the country. She loved the calves 
and the chickens and her “bottle 
baby” Betsey. When Father had 
said she might take the lamb to 
the city with her Margie felt a 
little better. But she missed her 
friends in the little country school. 

When she got to school, she 
went to the seat that the teacher 
had showed her the day before 
when Mother had taken her to 
register. 


“Good morning, Margie,” said 
Miss Herron, the teacher, kindly. 
She introduced Margie to the 
other girls and boys and they all 
said, “Hello, Margie,” together, 
but after that no one spoke to her 
at all. They just called her “the 
new girl” once in a while. 

The children were all reading 
quietly when there came a strange 
noise at the door. Everyone 
looked up from his book. Then 
“Baa—baa,” said the noise at the 
door. 

Margie jumped and put her 
hand over her mouth. She looked 
at Miss Herron, whose eyes opened 
wide in surprise. 

“Somebody is pretending to be 
a lamb,” Miss Herron said, as she 
hurried to the door and opened it. 

There was Betsey! Margie was 
so excited that she just ran and 
grabbed Betsey and held her tight. 

“A real lamb!” Miss Herron 
exclaimed. 

“A lamb!” the children cried 
in great delight. They crowded 
around Margie and the lamb. 

“Is it your lamb, Margie?” the 
teacher asked. 

Margie nodded. “I didn’t want 
to move to the city and leave all 
my animal friends in the country, 
so Father let me bring my lamb, 
Betsey.” 

“Tell us about how you made a 
pet of her,” Miss Herron said. 

So Margie told them about how 
Betsey’s mother had had three 
lambs and (Continued on page 71) 
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GRAYCE KROGH BOLLER 


invitation with a smile. The 
invitations were shaped like trees. 
They were cut from green con- 
struction paper. Inside, Judy had 
printed a verse which Mother 
helped her write. 


finished folding the last 


Please come to our garden next 
Saturday. 
We will plant a tree and play, 
So come at two and don’t be late. 
We'll meet you by the garden gate 
What fun a tree party would 
be on Arbor Day! Judy hoped 
that Sue and Janet and Bobby 
and Joe would come to her tree 
party. Happily, Judy skipped 
down the street. She slipped an 
invitation into each of four mail- 
boxes. 
“Oh, I hope Saturday is a nice 
day, a sunny day!” Judy thought. 
And Judy wasn’t disappointed. 


AKING the telephone receiv- 
T er which his mother handed 
him, Grant listened to his uncle's 
voice. Finally he said with a fun- 
ny catch in his throat, “That's all 
right, Uncle Jim, we'll go some 


some other time.” He hung up 
the receiver and hurried out the 
door so his mother wouldn't see 
the disappointment in his face. 

“What's happened to you, 
Sadface?” Lester, the boy who 
delivered the morning papers, 
asked Grant, as he brought his 
bike to an abrupt stop at the foot 
of the porch steps. Though Lester 
was three vears older than Grant, 
he often stopped for a brief visit 
as he delivered papers. 

“Aw,” Grant answered, “you 
know that plane trip I was going 
to take with Uncle Jim? Well, 
we can’t go—too much fog.” 


Saturday was sunny and warm, 
and two o'clock finally came. 

Daddy had the pecan tree all 
ready and waiting to be planted. 
The refreshments were ready, too. 
Judy was wearing a leaf-green 
dress. She had planned some 
games to play. 

Sue and Janet and Bobby and 
Joe all came into the garden to- 
gether. They were eager to see 
what would happen at a tree 
party. 

“Before we plant a tree for 
Arbor Day,” Judy explained, “I 
thought we could play some games 
about trees. Let's play Here We 
Go Round the Mulberry Bush. A 
mulberry bush isn’t a tree, but it 
is sort of a little sister to one,” she 
told her friends. 

Then all the boys and girls 
played the mulberry game and 


“Hey, that’s bad!” said Lester. 

“This day isn’t going to be 
much fun, I guess,” Grant added. 
gone away, and the 
walks are too wet to roller-skate. 
Mother’s cleaning house, so I'd 
better stay outdoors.” 

“Tell you what,” said Lester, 
“as soon as I finish delivering pa- 
pers I'm going out to Terril Pond. 
Why don’t you come and help 
me hunt?” 

“What are you going to hunt?” 

“Oh, something that wiggles 
and is tiny,” Lester. 
“Most kids have never seen the 
things I’m hunting.” 

Grant didn’t say anything. He 
wasn't very interested. He was 
still feeling sorry about the spoiled 
trip. 

As Lester climbed on his bike 
he said, “It would be more fun if 


answered 


laughed and sang and had a won- 
derful time. 

Next, Judy’s daddy brought out 
a big white paper. On it was 
drawn a big green maple tree. 
He tacked it to the trunk of a tree. 
Judy’s mother handed each child 
a bird cut from construction pa- 
per. Each was a different color. 

“Instead of pinning the tail an 
the donkey, we will try to pin a 
bird on the nest in the tree,” Judy 
said. 

What fun it was to see where 
everyone pinned the birds! What 
fun it was to try to pin the bird in 
the nest! Everyone clapped when 
Janet pinned her bird on the edge 
of the nest. As a prize, Janet re- 
ceived a little pin shaped like a 
palm tree. 

Then they played a game to 
the tune of “The Farmer in the 
Dell.” They sang, “The farmer 
plants a tree, the tree needs the 
sun, the tree needs the rain, the 
tree needs the wind, the tree 


stands alone,’ instead of “the 
farmer takes a wife,” and so on. 

After that, Daddy said it was 
time to plant the tree. Everyone 
dug a shovelful of soil in the place 
Daddy had started to dig to make 
the hole for the tree roots. Every- 
one poured some water into the 
hole before the tree was planted. 
Then everyone took hold of the 
tree and guided it into the hole. 
Then they all put the soil back 
into the hole and packed it 
around the tree Daddy 
helped most, of course, and when 
they had finished, the tree stood 
straight and strong and proud. 

“Now let’s each tell something 
good about this tree,” Judy said. 

“The tree will give shade when 
it is hot,” said Sue. 

“It will shelter the birds,” said 
Joe. 

“It will be pretty here in the 
garden,” said Janet. 

“It will give nuts that are very 
good to eat,” said Bobby. 
Then Mother served 
ments. There were cookies shaped 
like trees, and there wasice cream, 
with a tree-shaped green gum- 

drop on top of each dish. 

“Oh, it has been a lovely par- 
ty!” the boys and girls cried, as 
they went out of the garden gate. 


roots, 


refresh- 


A Change of Plans 


SELETHA A. BROWN 


I had someone to go with me—a 
Mr. Sharp-Eyes like you.” He 
grinned. 

Grant stood up and smiled. 
“All right, Lester, Pl go. I'll put 
on my red rubber boots, and tell 
Mother where we are going. Then 
I'll be ready.” 

“Good!” called Lester. “Bring 
a sack lunch. I'll be back in ten 
minutes.”” He wheeled away. 

Soon Grant and Lester were on 
their way. Lester pushed his bike 
as Grant skipped and hopped be- 
side him. They sloshed through 
puddles, laughing as they tried to 
see who could make the water 
splash higher. 

“When we get to the, woods 
trail, I'll ride the bike and take 
you on the handle bars,” promised 
Lester. “It’s not safe in town or 
on the highway, though.” 
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Grant slip-slid his feet along 
a gutter where the water went 
swish-swosh about his boots. ““Give 
me some more hints, Lester,” he 
coaxed. “See if I can guess what 
we're going to hunt.” 

“Well, they come from eggs, 
but they can’t fly,” Lester said. 

“Then they can’t be ducks,” 

Grant decided. 
Lester agreed. 
“They can swim, though. They 
start out as round balls with wig- 
gly tails that live in the water all 
the time.” 

“But can't 
Grant puzzled, 
haven't any fishing poles!” 

“One 
Lester. 


“That's right,” 


mean fish,” 
“because 


you 
we 


more guess,” laughed 
“When they're older they 
Then 
they stay in the water only part of 
the time.” (Continued on page 66) 


have four legs and no tail. 
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Benje and the Pet Show 


EDITH B. SANDFELD 


eNJe had a problem. As he sat huddled 
B on the porch step the problem grew so 
large that it seemed to blot out all the lovely 
things that had happened during the entire 
year. Being one of the few children in his 
grade with no pet to enter in the pet show 
made him very unhappy. 

Benje began to go over again all the ifs 
that had been dancing about in his mind. // 
Mom had not gone to visit Aunt Eva ‘way 
down in South America, :f Aunt Cynthia liked 
pets, if she had allowed them to bring their 
own little cocker, Porgie But all the ifs 
didn’t help him solve his problem. 

Benje remembered the letter Aunt Cyn had 
written to Mom before he and Annabelle 
“I never hold with 
pets; they are messy. Children have a way 
of neglecting to feed them or care for them 
properly, and my rheumatism is bad on damp 


came to stay with her. 


days so I can’t be running after animals.” 

He had thought of asking Aunt Cyn if he 
could have Uncle Dan send Porgie to him 
just for the pet show. Then he began to 
think of all the long miles Porgie would have 
to ride alone in the baggage car, shut in a 
box. He decided against that. 

It wouldn't be so very long now before 
Mom would be coming home, but it would be 
too late for the pet show. She could not help 
him this time. 

Heralded by sounds of laughter, Benje’s 
sister Annabelle and her friend Irene ap- 
peared, each carrying a doll out to their play- 
house under the avocado-pear tree. Benje 
thought of asking their advice, but decided 
against it. 

He began to think again about school and 
the pet show. For the last few days all the 
boys and girls in his home room had talked of 
nothing else. They about in little 
groups, cach one sure his or her pet would win 
a prize. Benje felt strange and left out. 

Suddenly he heard someone calling him. 
“Yoo-hoo, Benje, come and see what I have 
for the pet show.” 

Benje got up and walked slowly down to 
the front gate. Jackie Deevers and his sister 
‘Tinker carried a big cage with two ancient 
lovebirds hopping about inside. 

“Look, Benje, Tinker and I went to our 
aunt’s house for lunch and she gave me the 
birds to enter in the show,” Jackie said. 

“Aunt Jennie was going to give them away 
to someone anyway,” Tinker offered. 


stood 
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“Gee, Jackie, that’s swell! You are lucky; 
I haven't any pet to enter in the show. I guess 
I'll just not go that day,” Benje remarked 
sadly, 

“Benje Terrel, you have a whole week yet! 
Yesterday I didn’t even know where I could 
find a pet. You will find something, too, if 
you are not gloomy about it.” Jackie and 
Tinker left him standing at the gate. 

Benje went back and took his place on the 
steps. He felt worse than ever. Probably no 
one else would be without a pet. 

Suddenly something Jackie had said hopped 
right back into Benje’s mind. Jackie had said 
that at this time yesterday he hadn't anything 
to enter in the pet show either. Benje decided 
not to sit there feeling sorry for himself a mo- 
ment longer. Surely he might find a pet yet 

he would stop being gloomy about it! Bike 


A Fish for Jill 


LEE WYNDHAM 


wisH I could go fishing with you, Daddy,” 
Jill Prentiss said wistfully. Cap'n Prentiss 
and Jill’s brother Hank were readying their 
fishing sloop at the dock in Covetown harbor. 

“Girls are no good on fishing boats,” Hank 
muttered. 

But Captain Prentiss rumpled his daugh- 
ter’s short curls. “Run along home, Jill, and 
if your mother gives you leave, you may come 
with us. It will only be a day’s run this time!” 

Jill could hardly believe her ears. In a 
moment she was off, streaking up the narrow, 
twisting lanes of Covetown. For a long time 
she had longed to go on a real fishing trip 
with her dad and older brother. Mother 
would just have to give her leave to go! 

Near the silvery sand dunes, which were 
anchored with tough beach grass, stood the 
weathered Cape Cod home of Cap’n Prentiss. 
Mrs. Prentiss was in the doorway of the cot- 
tage looking out toward the harbor. 

“Mother! Mother!” shouted Jill, rushing 
up to her. “May I go fishing with Daddy?” 
The little cottage rang with Jill's excited talk, 
until Mother laughingly said, “Yes, yes! you 
may go. But stay out of the menfolk’s way, 
and don’t fall overboard!” 

Jill wriggled into blue jeans and an extra 
sweater. She kissed her mother good-by and 


tories For 


riding always helped him to keep cheerful, so 
Benje got on his wheel and rode out to the 
road that led past the old gravel pit. 

After a while he came to a clump of thorny 
wild lime trees at the foot of the hill near the 
gravel pit. Coral vines had grown thick and 
had wound themselves in and out of the lime 
trees, making a thick mass of green leaves and 
little pink flowers, Benje hopped off his bi- 
As he started up the hill, a strange 
sound came from beneath the clump of vines. 

Benje found a long pole and gently parted 
the thick leaves. There on the ground sat a 


cye le. 


tiny speckled owl blinking at Benje. One of 
its wings had been injured, 
“Jeepers, what happened to you? I'll bet 


you tried to fly when you wére not strong 
enough and had a fall. Anyway I'm going 
to take you home and get Annabelle to fix 
you up.’ Annabelle had a way with little 
wounded birds or animals. It was she who 
bound up all of Porgie’s wounds when he 
was a puppy. 

Annabelle fetched bandage, two matches 
for splints, and very deftly set the injured 
wing. They put the owl in a big box they 
found out in the garage. 

It was Annabelle who first suggested that 
it would be a good idea for Benje to enter 
the owl in the pet show. (Continued on page 80) 


dashed out of the door. 
lanes she ran, passing other weathered gray 


Down the twisting 


cottages. Everywhere fish nets were strung 
out to dry or to be mended. A delightful sea 
smell filled Jill's nostrils as she neared the 
sloop. 


Cap’n Prentiss and Hank were waiting for . 


Jill. The fishing sloop’s motor was humming 
and they were ready to start. Jill leaped on 
board, panting that Mother said she could go 
with them. Hank made a face, but Jill’s 
father smiled. 

Cap'n Prentiss liked to have his family with 
him as much as possible. Now that he owned 
his own sloop, he no longer shipped out of 
Gloucester for weeks and months at a time 
on fishing trips in the big schooners. With 
Hank along, he could go out in his sloop 
for a day or two and usually bring in enough 
fish to sell so that the family’s needs were 
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well supplied. In the summer, visitors quickly 
bought any extra fish at a good price. That 
was why the sloop had heavy metal rings for 
catching large fish, as well as nets and long 
lines for the smaller ones like mackerel and 
cod. 

“T want to help!” Jill announced as they 
were nosing out of Covetown harbor. 

“When we're in open water you may take 
the wheel for a spell,’ Cap’n Prentiss prom- 
ised his daughter. 

Hank put his hands to his head, pretend- 
ing he was frightened. (Continued on page 65) 


April Fools’ Day. 
1951 Style 


Day after tomorrow we'll be tearing March 
off the calendar.” 

Jane and Ted were as busy as squirrels 
after school Friday. And they were still 
busier all day Saturday. As it was nearing 
dusk, Jane said, “It’s lucky for us that Mom 
had to go to town with Dad today or she 
might have wondered what we were up to.” 

The next morning, at the breakfast table, 
Ted winked at Jane as they watched their 
father dip the sugar spoon in the sugar bowl, 
shake some into his own spoon, and take a 
taste. Then he put some sugar in his coffee. 
He had a twinkle in his eyes as he said, “I 
guess everyone has forgotten what day this is.” 

“Why, it’s Sunday!” said Jane and Ted 

As long as they could remember, every Sun- 
day morning, after breakfast, their father had 
gone down to the basement to polish the shoes 
which Mother had gathered up the night be- 


a fore. While he shined the shoes Ted fed the 
3 chickens and Jane helped Mother do the 
= ED walked over to the big calendar on the breakfast dishes. This morning Ted had a 


kitchen wall. He lifted up a page and 
drew a circle around the first day of April 
with a red crayon. 
“Why are you doing that?” asked Jane. 
“Just so I won't forget something, silly.” 
“But none of our birthdays come in April,” 
said Jane. 


plate of scraps in his hand when he heard his 
father call, “Mother! Hurry down here. I 
want to show you something!” 

Ted and Jane followed her down the stairs. 
“Well, I declare!” Mother said with a smile. 
“I never imagined you could shine all our 
shoes so quickly.” (Continued on page 86) 


“In case you have forgotten,” said her 
brother, “April first is April Fools’ Day.” 

“Oh, of course!” laughed Jane. 

“T'll bet I fool all of you more times than 
I did last year,’ Ted prophesied. “Remem- 
ber? Every time I told you to look at the 
spider on your shoulder, you squealed and 
you looked.” 

“And you filled the sugar bowl with salt 
and forgot and put some on your own cereal,” 
chuckled Jane. “That really wasn’t funny 
though; Daddy had to pour out his coffee. 
And I had to get another bow! of oatmeal. 
Our teacher says we mustn’t waste food.” 

“Dad fooled us both plenty,” said Ted. 
“He told us we could stay home from school. 
And it was Saturday, so we weren't going 
anyway. But everyone had better look out 
this time. I’m thinking up a lot of funnv 
things. Have you any ideas?” 

“Let’s see,” thought Jane, “you might tell 
Daddy to look out the window and see all 
the chickens out of their yard.” 

“That’s not so good, because he might tell 
me to go chase them back. They get out so 
much nowadays that I guess there must be a 
hole in their fence.” 

“Well,” suggested Jane, “we might tell 
Mother to look at the mud on her shoes. But 
I guess that wouldn’t be much of a joke. Her 
shoes are muddy most of the time since Dad 
put up the new clothesline out where the roses 
used to be.” 

“Say, Sis! You've just given me a super 
idea! We can really fool Mom and Dad 
plenty! Come on, there’s no time to lose. 


Felipe Comes Out 
of the Jungle 


MARION MARSH BROWN 


OMORROW would be Felipe’s birthday, and 
vw not a word had been said about it in the 
litte brush hut that was his home. Felipe 
thought that this was strange, but perhaps 
Mamacita or Papa Gomez had a surprise for 
tomorrow. Still, tomorrow was the day Papa 
Gomez would start by mule train with the 
nine other chicleros who had been chosen to 
take the chicle to the airstrip. They would 
start before daybreak, so Papa would have 
no time for birthday surprises. 

Felipe walked slowly to where his father 
was watdhing a big black kettle boiling over 
a fire. “Papa, do you need more wood for 
the fire?” 

Papa Gomez smiled. “A little, Felipe, but 
do not go out of sight of the path for it.” 

Felipe started down the path into the for- 
est, looking for sticks that lay close by. No, 
he would not wander from the path. Too 
often he had heard the bell ring to say that 
someone was lost in the jungle. Often it was 
even a grown man. Then all the men had 
to go look for him. 

He gathered an armload of sticks and has- 
tened back to the fire. “Is it almost chicle 
now?” he asked, peering into the kettle. 
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Papa Gomez looked at the sun. “Another 
hour yet,” he said, “It has boiled but four 
hours.” 

Felipe gazed into the sticky, bubbling mass. 
When Papa had emptied the latex out of the 
big leather sack in which he had brought it 
from the forest, it had looked like milk. Now 
it was thick and rubbery. 

“Will you have a good block of chicle to 
take to the airstrip?” he asked. 

Papa Gomez nodded. “Lots of chewing 
gum it will make for the little boys and girls 
in the United States,” he said. 

Felipe made a face. He could not imagine 
chewing the chicle which his father and the 
other chicleros gathered as sap from the 
wild sapota trees in the jungle. But he 
was glad the children of North America 
liked it, for this meant work and money 
for his father and the other men of the set- 
tlements located in the Peten jungle of 
Guatemala. (Continued on page 84) 
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Teachers all over America 


are wondering — 


AB 


We asked Ruth Korey to describe a plan of action that would 
help teachers in any type of school to build a defense program. 


CALM attitude is a necessity 
for all of us at this ume 
when world conditions are so un- 
settled. Knowing what measures 
of preparedness should be carried 
on, and doing something about 
them, will contribute to a feeling 
of security. 
Whether the 
which we live has instituted an 


community in 


elaborate civil-defense program or 
has only begun to much 


of the responsibility for the chil- 


prepare 


dren's safety will rest with the 
teachers and the schools We 
should all be well-informed and 
on the alert. 

Our work lies in several fields. 


must organize a com- 


First, we 


W ith a calm teacher and a definite 
idea of procedure, children of any 
grade will take atomic-bhomb drills 
in their stride 
stills from a new Encyclopaedia Bru 
tert,” made 


These pictures are 


annica film, “ 
especially for schools and recently 
released. Notice the big clear sign 
showing the wav to the shelter area 
and, in the lower picture, the ap 
proved position of the children 

on the floor, faces hidden, and bare 
arms, legs, and necks protected. 
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plete system of shelter drills to be 
co-ordinated with the fire drills 
within our schools. Second, we 
must be ready, if necessary, to 
give first aid to our pupils and to 
all who seck shelter in our school 
centers. Third, we must be pre- 
pared to take an important role 
in keeping up pupil and civilian 
morale. 

The major dangers in an atom- 
ic explosion (unless one is at or 
near the center of the burst) are 
practically the same as in any 


Radi- 


scientists 


bombing heat and blast. 
ation, we are told by 
who have made special studies 
at Hiroshima and Bikini, is of 


shorter duration and much more 
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limited extent than most people 
believe. 
ing that there is no protection 
against the atom bomb, we should 


So, instead of idly assum- 


organize and perfect shelter and 
fire drills. 

The lower floors and the center 
of the school building are best. 
The top floor should not be used. 
Stairways and exits should be kept 
clear. Children should be sta- 
tioned at least twenty feet away 
from windows or glass paneling. 

Since most schools are designed 
to admit a maximum of air and 
light, there are few “safe” areas. 
Usually the halls and possibly 
parts of the auditorium and base- 
ment playrooms are the places to 
choose. Every teacher and every 
child should know where the des- 
ignated shelter areas are, and the 
signs pointing the way to the areas 
should be clearly printed in large 
block letters. 

The first drills will set the pat- 
tern for subsequent ones, so they 


ought to be as orderly and as 


matter-of-fact as possible. Chil- 
dren and teachers should be alert- 
ed in advance of the first drill, 
and instructed as to their stations. 

In our school, we used part of 
the assembly period for the an- 
The exact time of 
the first drill was specified and the 
children were told that it would 


nouncements, 


be a safety measure like the usual 
fire drills. Then they went to their 
own classrooms where they were 
given an opportunity to ask ques- 
tions of their teachers between the 
time of the assembly and the drill. 

Most of the questions raised by 
the pupils were practical ones, 
such as, “Where should I go if 
I'm on the stairs when the gong 
sounds?” or “What. should the 
children who belong to'the Safety 
Patrol do if the gong sounds when 
The 


tenor of the questions indicated 


they are at their posts?” 


that no fears had been aroused. 
The school psychologist had rec- 
children 
“talk it out” if any worry was 
apparent. 

Drills, both fire and_ shelter, 
must be planned and rehearsed 
Substi- 
tute signals must be provided in 


ommended letting the 


for all possible situations. 


case the regular bells do not func- 
tion. Provision must be made for 
times when the children are in the 
auditorium, lunchroom, and play- 
ground, as well as in their class- 
Panic can cause as much 
injury as bombs. ; 
All of this the teachers and 
children can accept readily. The 
hardest thing to face is the Flash 
or No Signal Drill, when all must 
drop to the floor as they would 
have to do if a sudden brilliant 
light indicated a “sneak” attack. 
The rules are simple. The teach- 
(Continued on page 82) 
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He Risked His Life in Free 


So through the night rode Paul Revere; 
And so through the night went his ery of alarm 
To every Middlesex village and farm, 


* ery of defiance and not of fear, 


A voice in the darkness. a knock at the d 
And a word that shall echo forevermore 
For, borne on the night-wind of the Past, 
Through all our history, to the last. 

In the hour of darkness and peril and need, 
The people will waken and listen to hear 
The hurrying hoof-beats of that steed. 

And the lnight message of Paul Revere. 


Longfellow, writing eighty-cight years after 
the incident he immortalized, told the story 
of Paul Revere’s ride on the night of April 
18. 1775 


775. Kighty-eight more have 
passed, but we Americans still feel the same 


years 


about our country when it is in danger. Liv- 


ing in the days of radar and atomic power, 
we still thrill to the tale of a man on horse- 
hack who risked his life in Freedom's cause. 
One might think that Paul Revere had no 
other claims to fame. but this would be a mis- 
take. 
his hand to many things. 
His trade, taught h 
that of silversmith. 


In the course of a long life, he turned 


by his father, was 
Examples of his artistic 
craftsmanship are prized by museums today. 
In addition, he engraved seals, bookplates, 
certificates, coats of arms, political cartoons. 

‘ He desi; 


printed the first issue of Continental money: 


and mi ine illustrations. vd and 
made the first official seal for the colonies 


and the Massachusetts state seal; cast bells 


(ause 


that still ring; manufactured cannon and gun- 
powder; provided copper for “Old Tronsides” 
and for a Robert Fulton ferryboat: and even 
made artificial teeth. 

But best of all we like to think of him as a 
rider—-and he was famous for his rides even 
hefore the one that Longfellow celebrated. 
Sons of Liberty he rode 


to New York and Philadelphia, and he served 


On missions for the 
as official courier for the Massachusetts Pro- 
vincial Assembly in carrying messages to the 
Continental Congress. 

Paul Revere’s connec with the “Boston 
Tea Party.” an episode that had taken place 
sixteen months before his ride to Lexington, 
is told on page 63. 


This painting by Harvey Dunn is the seventh picture in a series, reproduced in 
THE INSTRUCTOR through the courtesy of the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Boston, Massachusetts. The eighth picture is on page 63. 
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SKY GAZING 


Bertha Mae Williams 


He sky is a never-ending sub- 
_ ject for study and enjoyment 
It gives one a greater appreciation 
of the wonders of nature and at 
the same time starts a recreation- 
that 


throughout life. 


al activity may be enjoved 
Children as well 
as adults can be encouraged to 
learn about the sky and to enjoy 
their study to the utmost 
First-graders are not too young 
learning 


the 


to begin to appreciate 


sky It is a 


to learn to name some 


the beauty of 
good ume 
of the major constellations so that 
the children come to have friends 
in the sky friends to look for and 
to renew ac quaintane c with is the 
seasons come and go. 

lo begin the activity, the chil- 
dren may talk about the sun, the 
moon, and the stars. mentioning 
the names of the different stars, 
when thev are seen and how 
they affect us 
may draw interesting pictures of 
the sky. In the first grade they 
may 


and paste them on blue paper. 


Then the children 


cut out a sun and a moon 


Gummed stars may be used to 


form a Big Dipper on blue paper. 


Later, these pages may become a 
part of the sky book to be made 
by each child. See the illustra- 
tion below. 

Actual the sky 
adds greatly to the child's under- 
standing of, and interest in, the 


observation of 


26 } 


sky, as do stories of the Big Dip- 
per, the Milky 
legends and Ine 


such mivths. 


dentally, these stories help dispel 
the the dark 


may be experienced by 


or prevent fear of 
which 
some children. 

The daytime sky also presents 
the sun, clouds, 
Many 
and art concepts 
may be developed. What causes 
What is the order 
Mak- 
ing pictures of these phenomena 
for the sky 
and fun. 
this 
dren 


interesting sights 
and perhaps a rainbow 
related science 
the rainbow? 
of the colors in a rainbow? 
book is worth while 
Of course, throughout 
the chil- 
experiences 


activity and study 
like to tell of 
they have had, and things they 
have seen in the sky. 

White, fleecy clouds in a blue 
sky stimulate the imagination of 
some children. Faces, animals, 
and objects of various kinds can 
Verses describing 
them may be written. Drawing 


clouds with white chalk on blue 


be discerned. 


paper is a good art experience. 
Naturally, the children develop 

the that 

times dark, 


idea clouds are some- 


that on some days 
clouds cover the sun, and that oc- 
casionally they cover the moon at 
night. Interestingly enough, chil- 
dren will recall pictures and sim- 
ple stories they have seen or read 


in their books which show some 
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Way, and other 


such occurrence and the results 
which followed. 

Sunrise and sunset must also be 
included in a study of the sky. A 
group discussion and direct ob- 
servation, if possible, would be in- 
teresting. After their observation 
of a sunset, the children may make 
pictures of this daily occurrence 
This activity will 
also help them learn to tell direc- 
Here on the eastern slope 


as they saw it. 


tions, 
of the Rockies, the sun rises over 
the plains, and sets behind the 
mountains, making east and west 
quite definite and easy for the 
children to locate.) 


If an eclipse of the sun happens 
to occur during the time of sky 
study, so much the better, for 
then another observational expe- 
rience is at hand to enjoy. This 
may lead to the desire for addi- 
tional scientific knowledge. 

‘Throughout this study there are 
occasions for the enjoyment of 
beautiful poems. Some poems are 
excellent to listen to and others 
to memorize. 

Short poems might be written 
by the children to place in their 
books. 
a table of contents page may be 
added. An (Continued on page 83) 
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FARM LIFE 


Dorothy McCarthy 


AN children in first grade suc- 
C cessfully plan and work out 
Are they really 
able to work in committees with 
a chairman’? You are urged to 
carry on the following unit and 
draw your own conclusions. 

This farm unit can be devel- 
oped in the second half of first 
The children must be 
able to read. The fact that the 
unit has been completely worked 
out does not mean that yours will 
not be pupil-planned. Children 
at any age level can be discreetly 


a unit of study? 


grade. 


led to make plans which will vary 
only slightly from the one given 
here. This plan will not be car- 
ried out by any two classes in the 
same manner. It merely furnishes 
a guide for the teacher to help het 


avoid omitting subject: matter, 
GENERAL OBJECTIVES 


A. ‘To develop an understanding 
and appreciation of the farmer's 
contribution to society, 

B. ‘To study the different kinds of 
farms. 

C. ‘To develop an understanding 
of the interdependence of people. 
D. ‘To teach the sources of every- 
day necessities. 

E. ‘To develop the children’s abil- 
ity to be co-operative, courteous, 
and thoughtful. 


PLANNING ACTIVITIES 


A. Motivation.—_When the first 
warm day in early spring arrives, 


start a class discussion of the grass 
and the leaves which are begin- 
ning to Discuss planting 
gardens and then ask, “Who will 
be getting ready to plant very 
Let children tell 
any eXperiences they have had on 
a farm, and gradually lead up to 
the question, “Would you like to 


grow. 


large gardens?” 


learn more about farms?” 

B. Making plans. “What are 
some of the things vou would like 
to find farms?” On 
the blackboard make a list of sug- 


out about 
gested questions, such as: 

1. What does the 
barn look like? 

2. What do 
wintertime? 

3. When are the cows milked? 
Answer: When 
the list is completed, help the pu- 


inside of a 


cows eat in th 


questions. 


pils decide how to answer the 
questions by such means as: 

l. Reading stories, 

2. Finding pictures in books and 
macazines, 

Secing movies and filmstrips. 
4. Visiting a farm. 

5. Building a model farm. 
D. Forming committees. Let the 
form groups 
committees) and to select chair- 
men. Be sure they understand 
how function. Let 
them experiment with the pro- 
cedure by having each committee 


children decide to 


committees 


discuss a simple topic, such as 
dogs, cats, or cows. Give them 
five or ten (Continued on page 81) 
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THE KINDERGAPTEN 
CHILD 


Music in the Kindergarten 
INDOORS AND OUT 
Olive B. MeVicekar 


Director, Vanderbilt Co-operative Nursery School, 
Nashville, Tennessee 


USic ws on phrase of the kin- 
M dergarten program which 
often seems more important than 
all the rest, because it evokes some 
response in every child. It may be 
in the form of absorbed listening, 
singing, dancing, or expressing 
rhythms Music is fun and it 
seems to belong naturally to the 
kindergarten. 

There was once a time when a 
period of the day was set aside 
for “Music ‘Time The children 
drew their chairs together in a 
semicircle near the piano, sat 
quietly and waited to be told 
what to sing, when to clap, or 
what rhythm to express. This was 
considered the right way to teach 
music to kindergarten children. 

We know now that contacts 
with music should be spontaneous 
and happy. We also know that 
music should not be planned for 
any special time, but should be 
enjoved throughout the day. 

\ child, seeing the snowflakes 
falling outside the window, calls 
excitedly, “Let's sing about the 
snow.” Everyone drops what he 
is doing to come to the piano and 
sing one, maybe two, or even 
three songs about snow before go- 


Jerome Drown 


ing back to take up the activities 
again. Perhaps you have read a 
story about the ferrvboat and the 
children suggest, “Let's play our 
Mavbe 


the children in the housekeeping 


record about boats, too.” 


corner want to have a concert for 
the dolls, so they make use of the 
bells, drums, and tambourines as 
they play “orchestra. So it goes 
all day long—numberless oppor- 
tunities for musical experience. 
One must not forget that music 
is primarily a personal matter. No 
two children will have the same 
feeling, no two will respond in ex- 
actly the same way, nor should we 
expect them to do so. 
We must try to provide as wide 
a variety of musical experience as 
we can, for we want to extend to 
all kindergarten children a basic 
acquaintance with all musical 
expression. We should open up 
experiences in music just as we 
encourage the exploration of clay 
or paint. And we can expect 
from each child a response as in- 
dividual as the child himself. 
mportant thing is that music 
become a part of him. 
It is obvious that we cannot 


always provide as wide a musical 


It's fun to lie on the floor and be a bicycle rider, with 
feet in the air going round and round to rhythmic music, 
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“Here | go up, up, up!” sings the kindergarten child to 
the rhythm of the swing, thus expressing joy. Jerome Drown 


experience as we would like. Per- 
haps there is no piano, perhaps 
no record player, but there is al- 
wavs singing. 

One of the most effective music 
experiences I have ever observed 
took plac e in a small school where 
the facilities were at a minimum. 
The teacher simply sat down on 
the floor with the children around 
her and they began singing to- 
gether. And they sang evervthing 

sometimes folk songs, sometimes 
rhythms to which they galloped 
or ran or jumped, and sometimes 
singing games which they pla ed. 
The teacher thought it fun to sing 
and the children caught her en- 
thusiasm. 

We consider rhythms an im- 
portant part of musical experience 
because the use of the whole body 
is involved. There is a wonderful 
freedom in galloping, running, 
hopping, and swaying to music. 
And there is dramatic delight in 
becoming elephants, bears, or 
clowns, or turning into bicycle 
riders lving on the floor with feet 
in the air, going round and round. 

The individual response is easy 
to observe in this phase of music. 
Perhaps you are playing a gallop 
at the piano, and you look around 
to find that vou have a whole 
group of free, active horses except 
for one child who seems to be do- 
ing something quite different. 
“Look,” you say, “Timmy has a 
different idea. Timmy, will you 
show us what you were doing? 
Let's all try that; it goes with the 
music, too.” 

Music also means singing lots 
of different songs—sometimes sim- 
ple folk songs, sometimes original 
songs made up about the things 
children like. One child I knew 
made up what she said was a 


“erowing song.” It started as she 


was watering the plants in the 
sunny window. She announced 
to us all, “I have a song.” Very 
soon we all learned it too. For 
this child, singing was a natural 
part of a pleasant, happy experi- 
ence. You can talk about things, 
and you can also sing about them. 

Music also means a time for lis- 
tening— perhaps to music on the 
piano, perhaps to records. It is 
an important part of our teaching 
to help children learn to listen 
carefully and to think about what 
they hear. Songs, records of sin- 
gle instruments or simple orches- 
tral works, or music played by a 
visitor bring pleasure and enjoy- 
ment to the listeners. 

Simple instruments that  chil- 
dren can use themselves are also 
an important part of every child's 
musical experience. The bells, 
triangles, drums, and tambourines 
can be used separately or together, 
perhaps with the piano or with 
songs. This does not mean that 
an elaborately planned rhythm 
band with each child taking a 
directed part is needed. It is ob- 
vious that jov creativeness 
should come first, with children 
playing the instruments in their 
own way, experimenting and 
achieving their own effects in 
anv combination thev choose. 

The child watering plants sings 
a growing song, the children have 
an orchestra for the doll family. 
These are indoor activities, but 
music belongs outdoors as well. 
To the rhythm of the swing, the 
children sing together, “Here you 
go up and here you go down” 
over and over. As a line of chil- 
dren take turns on the slide, they 
chant, “Up and up and up and 
do——wn.” (Continued on page 70) 
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Helen T. Seele 


Teacher, Public Schools, New York, N.Y. 
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BBY THE TREATY OF PARIS IN 1783 AT THE CLOSE OF THE REVOLUTIONARY 
WAR, ENGLAND GAVE THE U.S. ALL THE TERRITORY EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPi 
RIVER WHICH SHE HAD TAKEN FROM FRANCE, FRANCE GAVE SPAIN HER 


IT HAPPENED IN HOLDINGS WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER, AS WELL AS FLORIDA AND THE 


APRIL 


‘THE 
LOUISIANA 


PURCHASE 


} st 


2. 
SETTLERS RAPIDLY MOVED INTO THE NORTHWEST TERRITORY, BY A 
TREATY WITH SPAIN IN 1795 THEY WERE GUARANTEED THE RIGHT TO USE 

THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER AND THE PORT OF NEW ORLEANS FOR TRADE. 


Ss. 

itn THE MEANTIME, THE U.S. WAS ALARMED ABOUT FRENCH 
OF NEW ORLEANS. TO SAFEGUARD AMERICA'S TRADE AT THIS PORT, 
PRESIDENT JEFFERSON REQUESTED THE AMERICAN MINISTER AT PARIS, 
ROBERT R. LIVINGSTON, TO BUY NEW ORLEANS AND THE NORTH COAST 
OF THE GULF OF MEXICO. JAMES MONROE WAS SENT TO ASSIST IN THE 


NEGOTIATIONS. 


TE w 1e02, NAPOLEON FORCED SPAIN TO CEDE LOUISIANA BACK TO 
FRANCE IN EXCHANGE FOR SOME LAND IN EUROPE. NAPOLEON 
THOUGHT THAT A COLONIAL EMPIRE WOULD INCREASE HIS 


POPULARITY IN FRANCE, 


4. 57 HEN NAPOLEON LOST CONTROL OF SANTO DOMINGO BECAUSE 
OF TOUSSAINT LOUVERTURE'S FIGHT FOR INDEPENDENCE, 
FOLLOWED BY THE CHOLERA EPIDEMIC, HIS VISION OF A WESTERN 


‘Prope EMPIRE FADED. 


& ECAUSE NAPOLEON NEEDED FUNDS, FINANCE MINISTER MARBOIS AND 
FOREIGN MINISTER TALLEYRAND OPENED NEGOTIATIONS. TALLEYRAND 
OFFERED THE TWO AMERICANS THE WHOLE LOUISIANA TERRITORY. 

THE OFFER WAS TOO GOOD TO REFUSE SO THEY ACCEPTED IT FOR THE 
UNITED STATES, THE TRANSACTION WAS SIGNED ON APRIL 30, 1803. 


4. 
PORT OF NEW ORLEANS. 
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Getting Acquainted with TMexico 


A UNIT FOR MIDDLE GRADES 
Jane K. Meidell 


Teacher. Fifth Grade, Roosevelt School, Chicago Heights, Ilinoi« 


Pablito, a Chihuahua dog which was the class mascot during the study of 
Mexico, poses with a display of Mexican articles which the children collected. 


HEN my fifth grade studied 
Mexico for a period of six 
weeks we kept the following ob- 
jectives in mind. 
A. To gain an understanding of 
the Mexican people. 
1. How they look. 
2. How they live. 
3. What they wear. 
4. What they eat. 
5. What their native customs are. 
6. How they 
7. What they do for recreation. 
B. To learn something about the 
geography of Mexico. 
1. Its location. 


are educated. 


Its size. 
Its physical features. 

4. Its climate. 

C. To learn about the products 
and industries of Mexico. 

D. To gain an appreciation of 
our trade relations with Mexico. 
E. To learn the 
history of Mexico. 
1. Ancient Indian 


J. 


something of 


civilizations. 
Conquest by the Spanish. 


3. Mexico's government today. 


The class decided to divide in- 
to committees for work on proj- 
ects dealing with different phases 
of our study. As each different 
group was ready, a report on its 
project was made to the class. 
The others took notes and asked 
questions. Co-operation between 
committees developed as informa- 
tion and various materials were 
exchanged. 

A description of the fiesta, 
which was the culminating activi- 
ty of the unit, will give a picture 
of the work done by the class, and 
will show how the unit brought 
integration in the following areas: 
English, speech, geography, his- 
tory, art, music, and physical edu- 
cation. 

The fiesta was presented on two 
different days. One performance 


was given for the mothers, who 
came armed with cameras, and 
the second performance was giv- 
en for other classes in the school. 

As our guests entered the class- 
room, they stepped into a bit of 
old Mexico. The Mexican flag 
fluttered over the doorway to the 
Bright-colored Mex- 
ican serapes concealed the front 
blackboard back- 
ground for the dancing which 
came later. Walls and tables were 
covered with exhibits of pupil- 


coat room. 


and made a 


made material and actual articles 
from Mexico collected bv the 
children. 

Guests were welcomed by small 
hosts and hostesses, in 
little 
phrases of greeting. 
muchachas y 


gay Cos- 
Spanish 
Near the 


mucha- 


tumes, uttering 
windows, 
chos smiled from under rebozos 
and sombreros as they hummed 
the strains of a Mexican song. 
When the guests had been seat- 
ed, they were formally welcomed 
by the Master of Ceremonies, who 
his introduction with, 
tardes, That 
means ‘good afternoon, friends.” 
Following remarks, little 
“Mexicans” detached themselves 
one at a time from the groups of 
costumed senoritas and sefiores to 


began 
“Buenos amigos. 


his 


explain the exhibits. 

First, attention was called to a 
large map showing the natural 
regions and products of Mexico. 
Members of the map committee 
had drawn and colored the var- 
ious regions and then created in 
miniature the products for it. 

Two boys then presented a pic- 
ture map of Mexico which they 
had made, showing points of in- 
terest for the tourist. This was 
the beginning of an imaginary 
trip through Mexico. There was 
a bulletin-board display of the 


types of pottery, clothing, build- 
ings, plants, and animals to be 
found in different regions of Mex- 
ico. Small models of each had 
been made from construction pa- 
per. The buildings included a 
cathedral, the house of a well-to- 
do resident of Mexico City, an 
adobe house, and a hut with a 
thatched roof. The children ex- 
plained how the climate affected 
the lives of the people who lived 
in each dwelling. 
who had 
crayon reproductions of Mayan 
and Aztec 
count of the 
which flourished before the days 
of the Spanish conquerors. They 
urged visitors to see the pyramids 
near Mexico City and in Yucatan. 
Of particular interest was a 


bovs, made 


designs, ac- 


Indian civilizations 


gave an 


large  three-dimensional 
which had assumed such reality 


for the children that little stories 


poster 


about the paper figures on it had 
been told during its creation. In 
the center of the poster was a 
market, with striped awnings of 
colored paper extending out over 
the wares to protect merchandise 
and vendors from the bright sun. 
For sale were jars, bowls, pottery 
of many descriptions, toys, som- 
breros, serapes, huaraches, tortil- 
las, and even a few chickens. 

In one corner a guitarist pro- 
vided music. Some evening per- 
haps, a little girl explained, a fine 
caballero might hire the guitar 
player to accompany a song to be 
sung to a young woman looking 


The pupils entertain their guests at a fiesta. 


the traditional hat dance as performed 
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down from the balcony of a large 
house located a few miles from 
the market place. This seforita’s 
father owned the hacienda, where 
could be seen a corral for his 
ithoroughbred horses. 

Farther away were the adobe 
huts of the peons who worked for 
the hacendado, or landowner. 
Each little adobe house had its 
cornfield and small flower garden, 
but, as our hostess explained, the 
government has broken up many 
of the large haciendas into small 
farms so that the people have 
land of their own. 

Away from the hacienda, where 
in a: 
blue paper sky, a boy called at- 


cotton clouds floated lazily 


tention to a silent procession of 
Indians, who with their tiny, lad- 
en burros were walking down a 
dusty trail to the market. 

It was pointed out that some- 
times, here in the market place, a 
fiesta is held. Perhaps music 
might be heard this day. Then, 
to the accompaniment of casta- 
nets, a Mexican folk 
heard, followed by the whirling 


song was 
of skirts and the tapping of feet 
in folk dances. 

When the fiesta celebration was 
over, guests were invited to give 
closer inspection to the exhibits, 
where special attention was drawn 
to the display of real articles 
brought from Mexico. Among 
the attractions was little Pablito, 
a Mexican Chihuahua dog, which 
had been the class mascot during 
its sojourn south of the border. 


Here we see the close of 
by two senoritas and two senores. 
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Teaching Reading to a Problem Class 


Alma Heflin McCormick 


S EVERY teacher knows, the 
A retarded pupil's reading dif- 
ficulties are as often the result of 
emotional factors as of mental or 
When 
given a class of “problem chil- 


scholastic shortcomings. 
dren” who are poor readers, a 
teacher can be quite certain that 
there is a background of emo- 
tional disturbance involved. Re- 
medial techniques must be used 
to instill reading skills, but unless 
much work is done in changing 
habits and in building confidence, 
che remedial work will go slowly. 


OUR PROBLEM CLASS 


To form the class which did the 
work described in this article, 
the slowest readers from each 
third grade, the poorest of the in- 
termediate readers, and all the 
special-problem readers were com- 
bined in one group. According to 
the Progressive Achievement Test, 
the poorest readers were rated at 
a grade level of 1.3 (third month 
of the first grade) and the best 
(with the exception of four) as 
+4. Four children who made a 
score of 4.2 were included for 
reasons other than ability: paren- 
tal demands, convenience in bus 
schedules, and so on. The special- 
problem children included a spas- 
tic who was barely able to talk, a 
mental defective, and two foreign 
children with less than a year's 
experience with English. 


INFORMAL TESTING 


The first thing to be deter- 
mined was how well, actually, 
each child could read. An infor- 
mal test was given by choosing 
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several passages from an_ easy 
third reader and having them 
read first as a check on gaining 
information through silent read- 
ing and then for oral-reading 
techniques. This was repeated 
with a second-grade reader and 
then with a first reader. Of 
course the children were not told 
the grade level of the books; they 
were too convinced of their in- 
feriority through years of failure 
to risk anv more damage to their 
pride, 

The first- and second-grade 
readers were chosen with especial 
care so that the material would 
not seem obviously “babyish.” 
The story was the thing! Finally, 
standardized reading tests were 
given. As a result of this pre- 
liminary testing, the class was 
divided into four groups of ap- 
proximately homogeneous  abil- 
ities. There were four to eight 
children in each group. 


REMEDIAL TECHNIQUES 


Word-tracing practice was used 
with the poorest, Sight recogni- 
tion of words, phonograms, and 
word analysis were used. ‘There 
was much work done in reading 
from context, for “The man rode 
a big black house” was not a too 


unusual rendering of “The man 


rode a big black horse.” Or per- 
haps it was “Mary put a sh- a sh- 
a shelf” around her shoulders, 
instead of a shawl! But the prob- 
lem was deeper than this. 

During their four years of 
school, including the kindergarten 
vear, these children had been “the 
It had always been 
someone clse who knew all the 
right answers, who had won the 
gold stars, who had been the 
“show” pupils—in spite of teach- 
ers who had really tried to im- 
prove their reading. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


As a result, the class was lack- 
ing both in confidence and in 
ambition. ‘They read in hushed 
voices, mumbled, and read “into 
their books.” 

As for the audience, they al- 
ready knew the story in the reader 
because they had studied it too, 
so they lacked interest in it. This 
affected their receptiveness in 
social-studies class when an at- 


slow ones.” 


tempt was made to give individ- 
ual reports or readings from a 
variety of reference books. 

Silent reading for information 
bored them; spelling and written 
expression were weak (some did 
not even know the form of the 
letters and could not distinguish 
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between a & and a p, for exam- 
ple!), and this made notetaking 
or question-answering difficult. 

The easier “check the right 
square” and similar types of du- 
plicated seatwork were done care- 
lessly and incorrectly. There was 
no time to do a completely indi- 
vidual job of tutoring with each 
child, but even if there had been, 
the children needed the stimula- 
tion of group work. 


GAMES FOR INTEREST 


A game situation was set up to 
try to stimulate interest, ambition, 
and confidence. Nothing is more 
interesting to a child thanagame; 
he will work harder to win a 
game than to learn a lesson, and 
confidence grows with competi- 
tion in which there is chance for 
success. 

One “game” was known to the 
children by the title, “Do You 
Know My Lesson?” Played by 
two groups, each with its own 
graded readers, the game had 
these definite aims. 

1. Careful preparation of “my 
own story” so that the entertain- 
ers could be sure that the audi- 
ence answered the questions cor- 
rectly. 

2. Careful preparation —_in 
word-study period in order to 
“read so the audience has a fair 
chance.” 

3. Audible reading with head 
up and attention to expression 
and delivery so the audience 
would enjoy the story. 

4. Good audience manners and 
careful listening habits. 

The lesson began with general 
phonics work in which the two 
groups worked together. Then the 
slower group had word study with 
help on new words or words that 
could be expected to give trouble. 
The faster group read its story 
while the other group had word 
study. They also listed any “hard” 
words for later help, and they 
prepared answers to questions on 
the blackboard and added two 
original questions to ensure still 
more careful reading. As soon as 
the slower group finished the pe- 
riod with the teacher, they stud- 
ied their story and then answered 
their questions while the faster 
group worked with the teacher on 
word study. Occasionally the 
children within a group read to 
one another in a far corner of the 
room to improve their oral ex- 
pression. 

From the children’s viewpoint, 
the game began when this prepa- 
ration was finished. One group, 
with the children taking turns, 
read its (Continued on page 69) 
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Courtesy, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture Extension Service, photo by CG. ©. Ackerman 


Thousands of country boys and girls be- 


long to 4-H Clubs and carry on exciting 
farming or homemaking activities. 


Courtesy, U.S. Dept, of Agriculture Extension Service, photo by G. W. Ackerman 


Courtesy, US. Dept. of Agriculture Extension Service, photo by Ed Nanton 
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Number Center 
for Middle Grades 


Anne M. Novack 


Teacher, Third and Fourth Grades, Publie School, 
Orange, Massachusetts 


UR Classroom number center 
O gave the children opportu- 
nities for practical experiences 
that helped them sce arithmetic 
as a valuable part of everyday life. 
visual aid and concrete 
this add- 


ed new meaning to the arithmetic 


Every 


object used at center 


processes employed by all the chil- 


D. To develop ability to spell and 
to use the dictionary. 

E. To develop the habit of using 
a variety of materials in studying 


a troublesome number problem. 


SETTING UP THE UNIT 
A. Problems. 1 listed the follow- 
ing problems on the blackboard 


9. Becoming familiar with arith- 
metic terms. 
B. Problem-solving tools. Next 
we listed objects that would help 
us work out these problems. 

1. Clocks. 

2. Scales 

Calendars. 

t. Real and play money. 

5. A flannel board. 


8. A foot rule and a yardstick. 
9. Egg 


count. 


boxes and objects to 
C. Working groups. 

1. One group was responsible 
for clearing a space in readiness 
for the number center and for ob- 
taining the necessary furniture for 
use in the center. 

2. One group was to collect var- 
ious forms of measures. 

}. Another group labeled items 
on the table at the center and did 
other printing and decorating. 

+. We appointed a group to ar- 


furniture and measured and cov- 

ered tables with oilcloth. 
Another brought 

various forms of measures needed. 


committee 


They brought a cup, a half pint, a 
pint, a quart, a half gallon, and a 
gallon container. For dry meas- 
ures a pint, a quart, a pec k, a 
half bushel, and a bushel basket 


were obtained. Each was careful- 


6. Pint, quart, and gallon con- ly labeled. Acorns and horse 
tainers, chestnuts were collected to use 
7. Peck and bushel measures. with the drv measures. Posters 


illustrating liquid and dry meas- 

ures were made. 
Another group 

following objects: 


the 


ks, M ales, 


collected 
calendars, a foot ruler, a vard- 
stick, and several egg boxes. Each 
of these labeled. 
sutternuts, plastic eggs, or other 


was carefully 
unbreakable objects were put in 
the egg boxes. A poster and chart 
showing the calendar, and a clock 
poster for telling time, were made. 

A committee mounted and la- 
beled United 


money pe ster. 


States coins on a 
They also cut out 
make-believe 


dren Moreover, experiences at as the pupils suggested them. range the center attractively and coins which were 

the number center provided the 1. Telling time. to keep it neat. ~ used for problems involving mak- 
» 

child with techniques of discovery ». ‘Two groups were resp wisible ing change. 


that he can continue to use when 
he meets problems he does not 
know how to solve. 

Vhese helps at the number cen- 
ter are not crutches; they are aids 
to resourceful thinking and chal- 


lenges to discovery and initiative. 
THE UNIT 

A. To develop a number center. 
This table 


holding various objects made, col- 
pu- 


AIMS OF 


would consist of a 
lected, or brought in by the 
pils, to be used for solving various 
number problems 

B. To develop in the pupils cer- 
tain manual skills.—These would 
come about as a result of engag- 
ing in such activities as lettering, 
numbering, labeling, constructing 
a flannel board, and cutting out 
fractional objects. 

C. To develop initiative. 


discussions about number difficul- 


Group 


ties. and individual suggestions 


for overcoming them, encourage 


initiative. 
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2. Weighing things. 

3. Using liquid measures. 
4. Using dry measures. 
5. Using inches, feet, and yards. 
6. Counting dozens of objects 


7. Counting money, making 
change. 

8. Learning how many hours in 
a day, days in a week, and wecks 


in a month. 
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for the arithmetix 


and the arithmetic game book. 


picture book 
6. A group got scales and paper 

bags for use in weighing objects. 

THE UNIT IN PROGRESS 
The 


getting 


committee responsible for 
the for the 


assembled necessary 


ready 
the 


spac c 


center 


\ committee constructed a 


flannel board. This was made 
of beaverboard covered with flan- 
nel. The children did the nec- 
essary measuring, and purchased 
the materials. 

During art periods the children 
made circles and squares of col- 


ored paper (Continued on page 65) 
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Visual Aids Workshop 


THE SHADOW BOX . 
IN THE CLASSROOM 


Mary Margurite Brooks 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Public Schools, 
Temple, Texas 


have shown an_ increased 
M amount of interest in all their class 
activities since the shadow box became a part 
of our classroom equipment. The role of 
the shadow box is really two-fold: _ first, it 
serves as a device for using certain visual aids; 
second, it helps to correlate and integrate sub- 
ject matter. 

Each pupil makes one or more glass slides, 
and when his slide is inserted in the shadow 
box with a light turned on behind it, he talks 
about it to the rest of the class. 

A shadow box is very easy to construct. It 
may be made from lightweight material such 
as plywood or wood from apple boxes. Al- 
though the dimensions may vary at your dis- 
cretion, a good size is as follows: 16” long, 
10” wide, and 10” high. In the right half of 
the front of the box is an opening 8” wide by 
10” high. This opening is covered from the 
inside by an 8'2” x 10” piece of Styrofoam 

a porous, lightweight, white material used by 
florists and novelty manufacturers ). The back 
of the box is made to slide up so that the 
Styrofoam can be inserted. (See photo be- 
low.) Inside the box, at the left end, is an 
electric-light bulb, attached to an extension 
cord. The Stvrofoam diffuses the electric light 
so that there is an even distribution of illu- 
mination on the pictorial slide. 

The slides are 8” x 10” pieces of window 
glass inserted in small grooves across the front 
of the box, directly in front of the Styrofoam. 
With india ink, the desired pictures are drawn 
in outline or traced on the slides. Then they 
are colored either with water colors or with 
crayons. See photo at right above. 

Pupils in the first, second, and third grades 
will perhaps do better with crayon. 
grades the pictures may be traced on onion- 


lor these 


skin paper after the originals are drawn free- 
hand. ‘The onionskin paper is then taped to 
the glass slide. 

To preserve the beauty and durability of 
the pictures on the slides, cover them with 
thin coats of clear nail polish or glaze. 

As a teaching device the shadow box and 
slides have been helpful in presenting almost 
any subject at the elementary level. Stories 
found in the textbooks can be demonstrated 
with the shadow box also. 


BIRD UNIT 


One very successful use of the shadow box 
which we discovered was in connection with 
a spring unit on birds. 

A. Motivation.—The teacher motivated the 
study by setting up a stimulating environ- 


trees, and birds’ 


pamphlets were 


ment. Pictures of birds, 
nests, and informational 
placed in the classroom. (Continued on page 68) 


Now that spring is here, we all feel as 
the children in this picture do. We like 
to be out of doors in the warm sunshine 
where the spring breezes blow. 

Look for signs of a gentle wind in the 
picture. Notice the children’s hair and 
clothes. See the delicate trees. Are they 
young or old? What kind of trees are 
they? Would an oak tree sway as easily? 
Would an old tree?) The arms and legs 
of the children seem to sway like the 
branches of the trees. 

How can you tell that these children 
are happy? What is each one doing? 
Name some of the things that you like 
to do in the spring. Did you include 
dancing, blowing a horn, picking flow- 
ers, playing with a pet lamb, and going 
for a walk? 

Miss ‘Tarrant had a special reason for 
choosing a lamb for her picture. The 
lamb is a symbol of spring. In the 
springtime, lambs gambol and _ frolic 
about just as girls and boys leap and 
skip, because they are happy and glad 
to be outdoors. 

Here is a list of descriptive words 

mild, harsh, violent, gentle, soft, wild, 
strong, tame, quiet, boisterous. How 
many of the words do you think relate 
to spring? 

The artist has selected colors for her 
picture which carry out a gentle mood. 
What are they? It is difficult to name 
some of them because they are blended 
colors. Describe the blue of the sky. 


LET'S LOOK AT THE COVER PICTURE 
“Spring Breezes” by Margaret W. Tarrant 


Harriet Garrels 
Specialist in Art, Elementary Schools, Washington, D.C. 


What color are the flowers? What kind 
of green are the leaves and grass? Are 
these colors deep or pale, weak or strong, 
bniliant or soft? 
little white? The darkest spots, which 
add notes of accent to the composition, 
are found in the brown hair of the chil- 
dren. 

Has the artist represented spring in a 
way which is familiar to you?) Would a 
group American § children 
playing in the spring breezes look any- 
thing like this? Perhaps Miss Tarrant 
meant them to be symbols of spring in- 
She is fond 
of painting fairylike creatures, and these 


Do you see much or 


of modern 


stead of real girls and boys. 


children have a fairylike quality. 


THE ARTIST 


Margaret Winifred Tarrant is best 
known for pictures like “Spring Breezes,” 
“Market Day,” and “The Wandering 
Minstrels,” which have appeared on the 
covers of Tue INstRUucTOR. 

As a young woman she attended art 
school in London. After completing her 
formal study of art, she began illustrat- 
ing books. Her water-color paintings 
soon became very popular. Her pic- 
tures are now known and loved by hun- 
dreds of girls and boys in this country 
and in her home country, England. She 
is an excellent draftsman, drawing chil- 
dren and animals in a realistic but ap- 
pealing way. 
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Tadpole 


Words by Marian Phelps Music by May F. Lawrence 
Moderato 


1. Til - ly Tad - pole swims and swims All ‘round and ‘round the pond, And 
2. Til - ly Tad - pole nev - er dreams Some day she'll — be a frog, a And 


flaps her tail just like a2 sail, Of it she’s ver - y 
sit and wink and say, “Ker-chug,” Up - on a loft - y log. 


3 


Oh, Til - ly Tad - pole, 


tail is grow - ing short - er, dear, And soon you'll be a_ frog. 
i 
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Wouldn't you like to dress 
like this and live in Mexico? 


CHARACTERS 


An American bey 


TRACHIER 
PALO 
RAMONA 
CARLOS 
JUAN 

INEZ 
CARLOTTA 
MARILLO 
Eight. 
customers— Any number. 
DEUMMER BOY 

ACROBATS 


Mexican children. 


CosTuUMES 


Mexican boys wear sombreros, and 
serapes or ponchos over their school 
clothes. Teacher and girls wear long, 
full skirts, colorful blouses, and re- 
bozos. Their hair may be adorned with 
flowers. Bill wears American clothes. 


SETTING 


Scene 1.—A room in Pablo's home. 
There is a “grass” sleeping mat on the 
floor. 

Scene 2..-The schoolroom. Children 
sit at long tables at left while Teacher 
stands behind her desk at right. On 
the wall is a large mural picturing a 
Mexican market place. 

Scene 3.-The market place. Mer- 
chants spread what they have to sell on 
the floor and sit or stand near by, leav- 
ing a space in the center of the stage 
for Acrobats and dancers to perform. 


Scene 


Bill is sleeping on the mat, a 


poncho spread over kim, as Pablo 


enters. 
PABLO 
der) —Bill! 
Wake up! 
BILL (Slee pily arising on one el- 
bow and looking around )—What? 


shaking Bill’s shoul- 
Oh, Bill! Wake up! 


Lays down again. 

PABLO (shaking Bill again 
Wake up! We have to start for 
school while it’s still cool. 

BILL (sitting up and rubbing 
eyes) —How can you make rhymes 
so early in the morning? “Start 
for school while it’s still cool.” 


Bll Vistts Mexico 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
Ann McGee 


Teacher, Second Grade, Seward School, Auburn, New York 


Let's wait un- 
(Starts to lie 


Br-r-r-. (Shivers. ) 

til it gets warmer. 

down again. ) 
PABLO 


I'm going. 


Adiés. 
Better bring your se- 
It will be 
chilly before we get home tonight. 
BILI 
his back)~ Oh, my aching back! 
Cold! Hot! Chilly! Um, what 
a country! When do we eat? 
Picks up sombrero and serape, 
and walks across the stage with 
Pablo. ) 
PABLO— I 


waving hand ) 
rape and sombrero, 


sitting up and rubbing 


tortillas 
We 


warm. 


have some 
(Holds it up.) 


until its 


in this bag. 
will walk 
Then we can sit down and rest 
while we eat the tortillas. 
are tortillas? 
They 


gets 


are cakes that 
She takes moist 
it into flat 
They're 


Mother made. 


cornmeal and pats 
cakes, and bakes them. 
very good! 


Bilt hope so. starved! 


Scene 2 


Bucnos dias, nihos. 
together ) —Buenos 
dias, Seforita Lopez. 
TEACHER We 
from the 
today. 


TEACHER 
CHILDREN 
have a_ visitor 
United States with us 
He wants to learn all he 
Let us help 
Ramona, what can you tell 
Bill about our Mexican homes? 
RAMONA--Some of us live in 
small houses with mud walls and 


can about Mexico. 
him. 


roofs of grass. ‘There are no chim- 
neys, so the fire is made outside 
Farming is an impor- 
tant occupation. Large farms are 


the door. 


called haciendas. 

TEACHER— Very good, Ramona. 
What can you add to that, Pablo? 
All the large, beautiful 
This is a 
room without a roof. Sometimes 
there is a marble fountain in the 


PABLO 
homes have a patio, 


patio, and there are always beau- 
tiful flowers. We do not have 
heat in our homes, so people keep 
warm in the sun. 

TEACHER~ Carlos, 
Bill about our food? 

pitt-I had some tortillas this 
morning. They're good! 

caRLos- Wait until you eat 
them with frijoles!) You'll like 
them even better. Frijoles are 
beans cooked with hot chili pep- 
pers. When we eat them, we use 
a folded tortilla for a spoon. We 


can you tell 


spoon up the frijoles with a tortil- 

la, and then take a bite of both. 
BILI 

spoon? 


You mean you cat your 
CARLOS — Si, si! 

JUAN. For a sweet, we chew 
on sugar cane. We have some- 
thing you like to chew, 
Chicle is the gum from a Mexican 
tree, and is made into chewing 
gum. We have bananas, too, 

TEACHER--Thank you, Carlos 
and Juan. Who will tell us about 
something else? Inez? 

inrz~We sleep on mats on the 
floor, and pull our serapes over 
us. Some people sleep in ham- 


too. 


mocks, and some even have beds! 
Bit -1 know all about sleeping 
the floor! It’s all right if 
you're used to it. 
CARLOTTA—I'd like to tell about 
the floating gardens. At one time, 


on 


these gardens of vegetables and 
beautiful flowers were thought to 
have floated around in the water. 
Today they are fastened to the 
bottom of the lake with willow 
poles. Flat-bottomed boats are 
pushed in and out among the gar- 
As you glide along, musi- 
Some boats 


dens. 
cians serenade you. 
are loaded with flowers or with 
things to eat and drink which you 
can buy. 
pitt—Vd like to be a boatman. 
TEACHER—Let’s all be boatmen. 
(All sing “Lightly Row” from 
Together We Sing, published by 
Follett Pub. Co., while they pan- 
tomime poling a boat in rhythm. ) 
BILL (pointing to mural on 
wall)—Did you boys and girls 
make that picture? 


MaARiILLO~ Yes, we did. It shows 
people going to the market place 
to sell things. Many people in 
Mexico own burros that help car- 
ry the load. They sell live chick- 
ens, straw mats, fruits, vegetables, 
carved baskets, jewelry, 
pottery, and fans, 

pitt—Td like to go to the mar- 
ket place. It sounds like fun! 

TEACHER—I will dismiss school 
for the day so you may take Bill 
to the market place. Adids, niiios. 

CHILDREN (in unison )—Adidés, 
Sefiorita Lopez. We'll see you 
manana. 


wood, 


Seene 3 


(Merchants are sitting quietly 
by their goods as Bill and Pablo 
enter.) 

BILL (in a loud voice) What's 
the matter? Why is it so quiet? 

PABLO (quickly)—Sh—sh! This 
is siesta time. It is time to rest. 
(Sits down and pulls Bill down 
beside him.) 

(Piano off stage softly plays 
“Cielito Lindo” from Together 
We Sing, published by the Follett 
Pub. Co. Children hum softly. 
After a while, Merchants begin to 
arrange their wares, and Mexican 
Customers and Mexican children 
enter from left and right.) 

MERCHANTS together) Oh, 
si, we have some fine wares, today. 

FIRST MERCHANT—We've pot- 
tery jars 

SECOND 
and peppers 

THIRD MERCHANT~ And fruit. 

MERCHANTS (together)—We'll 
sell you (Continued on page 66) 


MERCHANT~— Tortillas 


These girls and boys, dressed in typical Mexican style, made a charming picture 
when they danced the Mexican dances in the market place on Fiesta Day. 
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CMARACTERS 


THOMAS HOOKER 

with pointer, 

READER 

DANTEL ROONE 

THOMAS JEFFERSON 

JAMES MONROF 

ROBERT LIVINGSTON 

MERIWETHER LEWIS 

WILLIAM CLARK 

SACAJTAWEA 

GOVERNOR CLINTON 

LABORERS— Several. 

cownoys— Several. 

PROSPECTOR 

souane paNcens Four boys and four 
girls. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT 

QUEEN 


CosTUMES 


Each of the historical characters may 
al of his 
Theodore 

Reader 


be dressed in a costume type 
day. (Ilustration 
Roosevelt as a Rough Rider.) 
wears school clothes. 


shows 


SETTING 


An outline map of the United States 
{x 8 is pinned to the backdrop, The 
different regions of expansion are out- 
lined and plainly labeled. Chairs for 
all the characters are placed at the left 
of the stage. 


Nore 


All the characters. exeept the Reader, 
prepare their own speeches, doing li- 
brary research to verify facts. 


The flag is presented in front 
of the 
two Girl Scouts as color guards 
After the pledge of allegiance and 
the singing of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” by the audience, the flag 


curtain by a Boy Scout with 


Our Own 


FOR MIDDLE AND ni GRADES 


Jeanette T. Jenkins 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, George Hall Elementa 


is retired. The curtain is now 
opened. Several Pilgrims, led by 
Thomas Hooker, enter slowly as 
the hymn, “O God beneath Thy 
Guiding Hand,” is played softly 
on the piano. They kneel in a 
semicircle while children off stage 
sing the hymn. When the hymn 
is finished, Pilgrims take seats on 
Stage, as Exhibitor 
stands by the map ready to point 
out areas of expansion as they are 
Reader enters. 

READER We are very happy to 


enters and 


mentioned. 


welcome you to this assembly pro- 
gram. All vear long we have been 
watching our country grow, and 
now we want you to share with us 
what we have learned about the 
United 
Perhaps the first step in 


expansion of our own 
States, 
the expansion of our country was 
taken by the Reverend Thomas 
Hooker. He will now tell you 
why he and his people left Massa- 


chusetts. The Reverend Thomas 
Ho« act ! 

Thomas Hooker tells about 
the settlement of the Connecticut 
River Valley. He then retires to 
his seat.) 

READER (as Daniel Boone en- 
ters)—And here is none other 
than our beloved Daniel Boone. 
Daniel, why don’t you tell us 
about your experiences in the set- 
tlement of Kentucky? 

Daniel tells some 
experiences or anecdotes about 
the Indians and the Wildernes: 
Road. He stresses why he wanted 
to move into Kentucky. When he 
has finished, the children off stage 
sing “Daniel Boone.” Then 
Daniel Boone takes his seat. 

READER The port of New Or- 
leans was owned by France in 
1803, and we knew we were 
bound for trouble before long. 

Thomas Jefferson enters from 


interesting 


A Day in Latin America 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


CHARACTERS 

MARIF, RONALD, GENE, FAY, JOAN, and 
canotys are children from the U.S. 
The others are from the countries indi- 
cated: suantra and Mexico; 
manta and wosa, Honduras; and 
nicanpo, Costa Rica; and 
Panama: MANUEL and MICcUEL, 
Colombia: meca and aeca, Peru; 
and trro, Chile; Argenti 
Lavona, Brasil; and Parvin, 


Amazon region. 
Proouction Nores 


No costumes or setting are necessary 
for this radio-type creative dramatiza- 
tien, but, if given for spectators, Pan- 

P costumes might be attempted. 
In certain cases the clothes of the 
South Americans might closely resem- 
ble those of the visitors. Diego would 
dress as a gaucho. (See illustration.) 

In a nonradio presentation, have the 
pupils seat themselves on a_ bright 
colored rug cach time the dialogue 
mentions their doing so After they 
“land” and step off the carpet, Ronald 
should pick it up and hold it until 
time for the next “flight.” 

Music is from the paper-bound hook 
Canciones Panamericanas, published by 
Silver Burdett Co., New York 3. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR, 


David B. Graves 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Hawthorne School, Turlock, California 


ANNOUNCER—Good afternoon, 
radio audience. The name of our 
play is “A Day in Latin Amer- 
ica.” The play begins in room 21, 
Hawthorne School. The children 
are gathered around a map of 
Latin America. 

MARIE—I'd like to travel in 
Latin America, wouldn't you, 
Ronald? 

RONALD-- Yes, I would. 

GENE —I bet it would be fun. 

ray Let's daydream about it 
Pretend we're on a magic carpet. 
Let's! 

CAROLYN-—I'll give the magi 
words! Abra-ca-da-bra! Ga-Jam! 

RONALD We're off to Mexico 
il be the pilot. 

Musical interlude: Mexican 
“The Captured Bandit.” 
Look down below. Ev- 


JOAN 


music, 
JOAN 
ervone is taking a siesta. 
RONALD We're coming in for a 
landing. Fasten your carpet tacks! 
MARIE—Watch out! There's 
some cactus. Oh, Ronald, you're 


April 1951 


putting the carpet down right on 
Ouch! 
There's a 


that big cactus patch! 
RONALD Up again! 
clear place. 
MARIE~A_ perfect four-corner 
landing! 
Oh, look! Two girls 
ire coming this way to meet us. 
Buenos 


CAROLYN 


JUANITA and ROSETTA 
dias, muchachos y muchachas. 
Hello, my name is Gene. 
My name is Juanita; 


GENE 
[UANITA 

this is my sister, Rosetta. 
CAROLYN — We are glad to meet 

you. We 


are not taking a siesta. 


are surprised that you 


ROSETTA We are on our wa 
home now to take a siesta. 

joAN Could you tell us a few 
things about Mexico? 
ROSETTA Si, we would be glad 
to answer questions. 

MARIE—What are some of the 
main sports of Mexico? 

puantra— Well, one of our main 
sports is futbol, which is about the 


same as vour football. 


School, Ogdensburg, 


ited States 


1 
° 
nght.) Thomas Jefferson, will 


you tell us what you did about it? 

Thomas Jefferson calls for 
James Monroe, who comes in. 
Jefferson directs him to leave 
immediately for France to assist 
Mr. Robert Livingston in negoti- 
ations for the purchase of the port 
of New Orleans. Mr. Monroe ex- 
its. While he is off stage the 
* Roll, Mississippi, Roll,” 


Livingston and Monroe 


song, 
is sung. 
return,and Monroe announces the 
purchase of the entire Louisiana 
Territory. Then the three men 
take their seats. 

READER Of course the new land 
had to be explored. We had no 
idea of its size, its soil, its 
rivers, or its (Continued on page 71) 


ROSETTA—And we have the 
bull fights. 

Juanita—My older sister plays 
tennis. 

RONALD--Do you have many 
cows’ or horses here? 

ROSETTA—We have a few, and 
oxen too. 
What are some foods? 
Smong other things 
we have tortillas, frijoles, and ta- 


GENE 
JUANITA 


males. 

joaN—Thank you for answer- 
ing our questions. We have to be 
going now. All aboard! 

JUANITA—Here, take some ta- 
males to eat on the way. 

Qh, thank you! 

FAY—Good-by, good-by. 

JUANITA and ROSETTA—Adids! 
Adids! 

Musical bridge: “Bornin Dear 
Ilonduras.”” 

RONALD Honduras is next. 
FAY-I'm hungry. Let's eat 
these tamales before we land. 

JOAN— Okay. 

GENE—Um! Aren't they good! 

CAROL YN—Oh, 
spilling crumbs on our carpet! 

RONALD— Over in that corner is 
a vacuum cleaner. 

FAY—Get it, Gene. 

GENE--All right. Oh! Oh! 


The vacuum cleaner dropped over 


Gene, you're 


the edge. (Continued on page 61) 
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Taking Turns 


Words and Music by Elizabeth S. Christensen Arranged by Annabel S. Wallace 


Jump - ing with my jump rope, Look at me. 


When you miss, it’s my tum; 


Marbles 


Words and Music by Mabel Gladen 


it yes-ter-day from Cou- sin Ted. 


a trick that I have learned from Lynn. 


your turn, so take care = ful aim. That's how you win a 
y one eye; it will help your 7 That’s how you play the 


Hopscotch 


Words and Music by Elva S. Daniels 


1. Hop, hop, hop - scotch, one and two and three, _ Four, five, six, and sev - en, eight, who'll play with me? 
, hop, hop - scotch! Bal - ance is the trick. Now lean down andcare-ful-ly pick up that stick. 
e 
t 


Hop, hop, hop - scotch! Don’t step on 
Hop, hop, hop - scotch! On a spring - time day, 


Hop, hop, hop - scotch is _game that’s fine. 
Hop, hop, hop - scotch is the game to play. 


re 
i } j bd 3 J 
Now youtry and do it, One, two, three, 2 
cos, Jumping with my jump rope, On our toes 
1. shoot first with a mar-ble red. won 
{ 2. Shgot it fast. Try to ape it spin. That is 
< 
e ( mar - ble game, 
4 
} 
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MAKING FRIENDS 
Marjorie Barrows 


I wish a little girl some day 
Far off bevond the sea 
Would sail across the world and 
play 
All afternoon with me 


We'd first be sort of timid 
while 
We'd try to understand 
Each other's words, but we could 
smile 


And I would take her hand. 


Then she would dance and wave 
her shawl 
And sing a song or two, 
And after that, I'd show her all 
The tricks my dog could do. 


And when I gave her flowers she 


ABOUT DUCKS 
M. Frances Bomar 


Ducks when they waddle look so 
queer, 

But there are none that don’t! 

They hold their heads up very 
high 

And watch you with a steady 
eve, 

And won't do what they won't! 


They are so set and neat and 


white 
All lined up in a row; 


They fix cach feather in its place, 


And walk along in haughty grace, 
Except they waddle so! 


But when they swim out on the 
lake 

And smoothly glide and dip, 

A fleet upon a blue-green sea 


RAIN IN APRIL 
Eleanor Hammond 


Rain has such fun in April; 

It patters through the trees, 
Talking to all the leaf buds 

And robins that it sees. 
It splashes in the puddles, 

And skips upon the walks, 
Goes coasting down the grass 

blades 

And dandelion stalks. 
It dips in all the flowers 

And when the clouds blow by 
It paints with flower colors 

\ rainbow in the sky! 


Permission to reprint these poems 
has been obtained from the following: 
the authors, for “Making Friends,” 
“About Ducks,” and “What a Tree Is”; 
Child Life and the author, for “Rain in 
April”; the authors and Pennsylvania 
Farmer, for “Housing Problem”; Little, 
Brown & Co., for “Coatrary Mary” 
from Zodiac Town; Vida L. Guiterman, 


HOUSING PROBLEM 
Jon, Karin, Leif Ahrens 


When I hung up the birdhouse 
That daddy made for me, 
I didn’t want a starling 
Or a sparrow in it, see? 


I didn’t want a catbird 
He’s definitely a crooner), 
But I knew Jenny Wren would be 
A genteel sort of roomer. 


But how could I let Jenny know 
She could move in to stay? 
And how were all the rest to know 
That they should go away? 


At last I hit upon a scheme, 
And anyone may try it; 
It really is so good that I 
Don’t know how I came by it. 


Now Jenny’s living in my house; 
The rest all sadly went. 


. for “Pet Show.” 
Could take home to hermother, Is what they really seem to The Golden Flate, 
Hubbard and Babbitt (John Day Co.). 
from the author's hook 
Vayflowers and Mistletoe 


I'm pretty nearly sure we'd be be, 


Real friends with one another. Each duck a stately ship! 


OF TRAVELING 
Alice Wilkins 


CONTRARY MARY WAYS 


Naney Byrd Turner 


You ask why Marvy was called contrary’ Little Mister Polliwog, 
You swim to and fro. 
When you turn into a frog 
You ll hop where’er you go 


Well, this is why, my dear: 

She planted the most outlandish things 
In her garden every year: 

She was always sowing the queerest seed, 
And when advised to stop, 

“No, indeed 


Just wait till you see the crop! 


WHAT A TREE IS 
Mildred D. Shacklett 


Her answer was merely, 


And here are some of the crops, my child Wide-spreading trees 


Although not nearly all 
So cattle could 
Have shade; 

So a songbird 
Could dwell 

In a restful, cool 
On a little bush close to the ground, Hotel: 


Bananarcissus and cucumberries, 
And violettuce small: 

Potatomatoes, melonions rare 

And rhubarberries round, 

With porcupineapples prickly-rough 


She gathered the stuff in mid-July So boys could climb 


And sent it away to sell 
And now youll see how she earned her name, For a private view 
And how she earned it well. OF sky. 

Were the crops hauled off in a farmer's cart? We thank you, God, 
For these 


Up high 


No, not by any means, 
But in littl June-buggies and automobectles 
And dragonflving machines! 


Living statues, we 
Call trees! 


“Ways of Traveling” For I had posted up a sign 
That simply said: “FOR 


WRENT.” 
CROCUS 


Sarah J. Day 


The crocus had slept in his little round house 
So soundly the whole winter through. 


‘There came a tap-tapping; “twas Spring atehis door 


“Up! up! we are waiting for you!” 


The crocus peeped out from his litthe brown house 


And nodded his gay little head; 
Good-morning, Miss Snowdrop! and how do you do 


This fine, chilly morning?” he said. 


PET SHOW 
Arthur Guiterman 


We had a pet show out on our lawn, 

And one little girl brought a real, live fawn, 

And one small boy dragged a black bull calf, 

And another had a coon that would make you laugh. 
There were twelve nice dogs with well-groomed coats, 
‘Twenty-two kittens with bows at their throats, 

A turtle and a frog from Silver Lake, 

A goldfish, a pony, and a garter snake, 

Five red hens and four Plymouth Rocks 

And six tiny lizards in a cardboard box. 

‘They were shown by children of various sizes 


Who all had ice cream and all won prizes. 
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LET CHI 
with 


Cut umbrellas from colored paper circles 
side view....... tilted a little... .... or seen from above. 


raincoats or raincapes. 
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HANDWORK 
Glenelle McBeath says/,/. | 
O 
REN EXPERIMENT 
Umbrellas 
\ 
ae NOW let's try putting children under the umbrellas. 4 
Wis 
Some will wear 
P 


This is the way 


ELSIE M. BUSCHER'S GRADERS THE 
made a puppet show of 


GINGERBREAD 


And 
put | 
Jackie said we could take one 
two tables like these. Le 
on top 
of the 
other. Sally and Pinky drew scenery 


on a long sheet of paper. 
That made our stage. 


. Of course, we drew 
Joey saved up his the puppets first 

} popsickle sticks until and cut them out 
| he had six of them. ; 


—, Mrs. Buscher 


— borrowed six 
yardsticks. 


Ellen's mother made the 


curtains for the front. We fastened one popsickle stick 
We tacked the scenery to each yardstick and put the 
to the back legs. puppets on the shorter sticks. Ruth made 


the old woman. 


Teddy made 
the old man. 


Carrol made 
the pig. 


Johnny made 
the dog. 


Then we played 
the story. 


Bruce made 
the fox. 


And Larry, our best artist, 
was chosen to make the 
Gingerbread Boy. 


U 


IT WAS FUN! WOULD YOU LIKE TO 
TELL A STORY WITH PUPPETS, TOO? 
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A BRAIDED LEASH for Tim the Terrier 
Braid three long, brightly colored plastic strips together. Make 
a loop at one end. At the other end attach a snap fastener so 
that the leash may be attached to the dog's collar. 


CATNIP TOYS for Pussy Meow 


Cut two fish or two mouse shapes from felt. Fill with catnip, and 
glue the edges together. Sew a bell to the fish's snout. Braid a 
bit of fine yarn for the mouse's tail, and use yarn for the whiskers. 
Embroider the eyes with yarn. 


CAGE COVER for Polly Parrot 


Cut a piece of printed cotton material 20” x 30”. Stitch a 1” 
hem across the two long sides and then stitch the two short sides 
together. Use a piece of tape for a drawstring in the top. 


RACK for Goldie Canary's seed cans 
This rack of lightweight plywood should be sanded smooth before 
it is glued together. Shellac it, and then decorate it with tem- 


pera paint. When the design is dry, shellac over it. Use a 
ribbon to hang the rack on the wall. 


PAINTED BOX for Pete the Pup's toys 


Paint the inside and outside of a wooden box with enamel paint. 
Use a different color for the inside. Decorate the outside with 
any design you wish. 


NON.TIP HOLDER for Mickey the Mutt's dish 


Press a dog dish down about 1'2” into the center of a mound of 
clay. Make lines and grooves on the sides of the base to repre- 
sent the bark of a tree. Paint the base brown with enamel paint. 
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BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK... APRIL 

7 THINGS We Can Mahe FOR PETS 

‘s HERE ARE SOME POSSIBILITIES 
| 

| 
7 

| 
| 
j 
(But WHAT can we make for a goldfish?) 


FROM THE 400 ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
...all forceful, absorbing, authentic teaching tools 


IRISH CHILDREN 


ENGLISH CHILDREN 


THE INSTRUCTOR, 


Early American 
COLONIAL CHILDREN 
EARLY SETTLERS OF NEW ENGLAND 
PLANTER OF COLONIAL VIRGINIA 
KENTUCKY PIONEERS 
FLATBOATMEN OF THE FRONTIER 
LIFE IN OLD LOUISIANA 
PIONEERS OF THE PLAINS 
STORY OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
ROBERT CAVELIER, SIEUR DE LA SALLE 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 
DANIEL BOONE 
LEWIS AND CLARK 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
JOHN MARSHALL 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 
ANDREW JACKSON 
JOHN CALHOUN 
JOHN C. FREMONT 
DEVELOPMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 


Children of Many Lands 
NAVAJO CHILDREN 
NAVAJO INDIANS 
MEXICAN CHILDREN 
PEOPLE OF MEXICO 
ESKIMO CHILDREN 

FRENCH-CANADIAN CHILDREN 


South American Neighbors 
BRAZIL 
ARGENTINA 


tpril 1951 


CHILE 
PERU 


island Neighbors 
PEOPLE OF HAWAII 
CANALS OF ENGLAND 
BRITISH ISLES 


Neighbors of Europe 
FRENCH CHILDREN 
SPANISH CHILDREN 
ITALIAN CHILDREN 

CHILDREN OF SWITZERLAND 

CHILDREN OF HOLLAND 
NORWEGIAN CHILDREN 
CHILDREN OF THE ALPS 
ENGLISH CHILDREN 
SCANDINAVIA 
IBERIAN PENINSULA 
IRISH CHILDREN 


Neighbors of Asia and Africa 
CHILDREN OF CHINA 
PEOPLE OF WESTERN CHINA 
CHILDREN OF JAPAN 
PEOPLE OF THE CONGO 
GIANT PEOPLE 
AUSTRALIA 
PYGMIES OF AFRICA 
BACKWARD CIVILIZATION 


COPPER — MINING AND SMELTING 


Farm Life 
WHEAT FARMER 
CORN FARMER 
TRUCK FARMER 

ORANGE GROWER 
IRRIGATION FARMING 

CATTLEMAN 

CATTLE DRIVE 
APPLES 


Fishing 
NEW ENGLAND FISHERMEN 
SHELL-FISHING 
SALMON STORY 


Community Workers 


BUS DRIVER 


Industry and Resources 
woot 


COTTON 
MAKING COTTON CLOTHING 
SYNTHETIC FIBERS 
PAPER 
MAKING BOOKS 
NEWSPAPER STORY 


MAKING SHOES 
MAKING BRICKS FOR HOUSES 


% 
ae 
‘ a ‘1 EBF PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES SOCIAL STUDIES FILMS ae 
Ty 
{ 
7 
| 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN FIREMAN 
— 
- MAILMAN 
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FILMS FOR BETTER TEACHING 


...all correlated with your school’s textbooks and courses of study 


MAKING GLASS FOR HOUSES 
BUILDING A HOUSE 
PROBLEMS OF HOUSING 
ARTERIES OF THE CITY 
BUILDING A HIGHWAY 


Foods 
BREAD 
EGGS 
MILK 
ICE CREAM 
CITY WATER SUPPLY 


Life of America 
NORTHEASTERN STATES 
SOUTHEASTERN STATES 

MIDDLE STATES 
VISIT WITH COWBOYS 
PAINTING WITH SAND 
SOUTHWESTERN STATES 
NORTHWESTERN STATES 
FAR WESTERN STATES 


Western Hemisphere 
ALASKA 
WEST INDIES 
CENTRAL AMERICA 
COLOMBIA AND VENEZUELA 
LAND OF MEXICO 
MARITIME PROVINCES OF CANADA 
PACIFIC CANADA 
INDUSTRIAL PROVINCES OF CANADA 
ESKIMOS (WINTER IN WESTERN ALASKA) 


MAKING BRICKS FOR HOUSES 


EVERY TEACHER WHO USES CLASSROOM FILMS 
SHOULD HAVE THIS VITAL BOOK ON EBFILMS 
CORRELATIONS. IF YOUR SCHOOL DOES NOT 
HAVE ONE, USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER NOW! 


@ 108 teaching films you can choose with 
confidence, use with confidence in your Classes 


on Social Studies! 


@ Yes, here are the films you need to do your 

best job in Social Studies. Selected from the great EBFilms 

library — world’s finest library of sound classroom 

motion pictures—each of these EBFilms on Social Studies is correlated 

with your school’s textbooks and courses of study. Each is 

produced by educators for educators, designed precisely for your curriculum . . . to 


help you reach young minds faster, hold them longer, teach them better, 


@ For 22 years experienced teachers have 

turned first to EBF for authentic classroom motion pictures, 
for teaching films that real/y teach. Today the great 
majority of all films in use in America’s schools are time- 


tested, teacher-tested Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 


To Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
Wilmette, Minois 
Please send me the following: 


o Copies of Film Selection Guide for Primary and Ele- 
mentary Grodes correlating EBFilms with 700 of the 


_ Copies of Film Selection Guide for Junior and Senior 


Copies of bound Film Guides for Primary and Ele- 


Copies of bound Film Guides for Junior and 
High School Social Studies Films . 


Enclosed is my check School purchase order 


most widely used texthooks . . . . . . @ $150 


High School correlating EBFilms and textbooks @ $1.00 


Senior 
@ $1.00 


@ 


| 
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AN ART activity which can be 
either carried on independently, 
or integrated with a unit study 
of the Pan-American countries, 
is making picture post cards. A 
search for typical subjects to 
represent each country should 
precede the actual drawing and 
painting. 

Art principles, such as having 
the space well-filled, keeping a 
good balance between light and 
dark areas, and avoiding the 
use of small unrelated details, 
may be reviewed before the 
actual art work starts. 

Some pupils may wish to put 
together a series of pictures to 
represent a travel folder. 
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(P. an- American 
POST CARDS 


‘ 
THE SUGAR LOAF, RIO DE JANEIRO 
| 
NATIVE BOLIVIAN Aca | 
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DESIGN PROBLEMS FOR SPRING 


Marion Farnham 
THIS pig and other stand-up animals may be cut from oak tag or 
lightweight cardboard. Draw the animal's body and tail first or 
cut directly without drawing. Legs and ears may be cut separate- 
ly. Cut slits in these members and corresponding slits in the body. 
Fit the parts together and the animal will stand alone. Paint the 
animals with original designs. 


Cut-Paper Designs 


Eldah Burk 


TO MAKE this floral design, cut the flower from squares of paper 
folded as shown in the diagram. The center of the flower is cut 
part way in from the rim to resemble fringe. Open the various 
parts and paste together only at the center, leaving the petals 
free. Leaves are cut from a folded rectangle (see diagram). 
Arrange flowers and leaves on the booklet cover attractively. 
Paste flowers only at the center and leaves only at the stem end. 
For a background, paint white leaf sprays. 


Imaginary Flowers 


Mabel Ringen 


THREE overlapping circles served as a springboard for these 
flower designs made by third-grade children. They turned the 
circles into imaginary flowers, filled in the background with vines, 
and made a border by repeating part of the design. 
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SILVYA S. ISRAEL 


DO YOU want your first-graders to appreciate line and 
color? Give them large brushes, tempera paints, and 
newsprint, and demonstrate the possibilities of wavy and 
zigzag lines by putting a few motifs on the blackboard. 
Soon every child will be eager to express himself. Fraise 
any design a child paints. Pin up the designs around the 
room, and discuss good points about the completed work. 
Children learn new values through such critical thinking. 
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IN THESE days of television, exciting war news, and sudden 
changes of many kinds, children like to try all sorts of new 
things. They have less patience and interest in repeating 
activities. Our children were fascinated as they made de- 
signs like these, with colored pencils. They also carried out 
the idea using thread inside boxes. 

The children liked the sharp colored pencils and the thin 
neat lines they made when a ruler was used. They liked the 
way the straight lines seemed to bend as groups of lines came 
together. Choosing two or three colors and watching the 
pattern come out as more lines were drawn was an exciting 
adventure. 

The most popular colored pencils were reddish brown, red, 
blue, and green. The children didn't care for the black, 
orange, or yellow pencils. When the designs were worked 
out in thread, however, several children liked yellow thread 
when used in a dark brown cardboard box. 

The more a teacher watches children as they work on ab- 
stract designs, the surer she is that these adventures are good 
for them. 

1. They stimulate the imagination. 

2. They challenge the ingenuity. 

3. No child is held back because he can't draw well. 

4. The child shows great satisfaction in the product. 

5. He learns to appreciate the experiments being tried in 
modern interiors and exteriors of buildings, in advertising dis- 
plays in large stores, and so on. 

The child of today is the designer of tomorrow. When 
children have the opportunity to work on such problems, art 
is not a dead subject. It becomes the high light of the 
child's school day. 
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A PUZZLE FOR APRIL 


Lucretia Penny 


CROSS OUT 


Marion Paine Stevens 


APRIL WORD BUILDING 


Ruth Carver 


Write the answers to the follow- 
ing questions. Then see if the first 
letters of the answers spell your 
name. 

What is the third day of the 
week? 

What is the opposite of soft? 

How much are five and six? 

What color is a dandelion? 

What is the last month of the 
year? 

What is the tenth month? 

What is the eleventh month? 

What is the opposite of young? 

How much are five and seven? 

Do the first letters spell your 
name? 


CORK BEND 


Nelda Kurtz 


Give a cork to each player. Put 
a piece of string across the floor. 
Each player stands behind this 
string, holding a cork in his right 
hand, and puts this hand and arm 
behind his back. Bending his knees, 
he must reach under his right leg 
and place the cork as far forward 
across this line as possible. Then 
the player must stand erect again, 
without touching the floor with his 


hands. 


WIRE SOLDER PLAQUES 


Harry J. Miller 


Plaques, name plates, or house 
numbers may be made from ordi- 
nary wire solder, which can be ob- 
tained at a hardware store. This 
solder comes in rolls, is easily bent, 
and is made of very soft metals. 

Cut off small pieces, bend them 
into the required letters or num- 
bers, then lay them on a wood block 
and pound them flat with ahammer. 

Sandpaper a wooden block, and 
paint with clear shellac or bright- 
colored enamel. Arrange the let- 
ters, and cement or nail them neatly 
to the block. Then give the entire 
surface a final coat of shellac to 
protect the shiny finish of the solder. 


Cross out the one word in each 
row which doesn’t belong. 
. truck, bus, canoe, trolley 
. cloud, ice, snow, hail 
cow, canary, sheep, horse 
house, factory, store, fence 
. hammer, nail, screw, brad 
- cup, plate, teakettle, saucer 
. elm, oak, maple, pansy 
. dress, sheet, coat, sweater 


From the letters in the word 
April, make three-letter words to 
fit these meanings. 

1. to tear 
2. a good friend 
3. part of the face 

knock lightly 
5. to be ill 
6. a tune 
7. to lick 


Answers to puzzles, riddles, and quizzes are on last page of “Girls and Boys.” 


CAN YOU FIND 
the Signs of Spring? 
There are at least twenty-five sians of spring in these two pictures. 
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INTERESTING GREETING CARDS 


A. M. Pierson 


FUN FOR BOYS 


Camilla Walch Wilson 


A PICTURE PUZZLE 


Ettson Brooks 


When your mother or your sister 
discards her powder puffs, don’t let 
her throw them away. Wash them, 
and use them to make greeting 
cards. 

Rip the puffs apart. Find a de- 
sign of a rabbit, a lamb, or some 
other animal. Trace your design on 
the back of one piece of the puff. 
Powder > are usually of velour, 
so your little animal will look and 
feel velvety. 

Cut out the animal and glue it 
to a greeting card made of colored 
drawing paper, heavy writing pa- 
per,oreven smooth wrapping paper. 
Outline the design with several dif- 
ferent colors of crayon pencils or 
colored ink. Then add the eyes, and 
outline the limbs and feet of the lit- 
tle animal with the colored crayon. 
Write your greeting, message, or 
verse with crayon or colored ink. 


WHO AM I? 


Kathryn Haydak 


Ill give you my first letter, my 
second letter, and my third letter. 
In fact, I'll give you all my letters, 
yet I'll always be the same. 


This base for a flowerpot or a 
figurine makes a nice gift. Choose 
a weathered stump of the hedge ap- 
ple, cherry, hard maple, or oak tree. 
Saw off a piece from the stump as 
thick as you want it. Sand it well 
and give it two coats of clear var- 
nish. Glue a piece of felt to the 
bottom. 


WHAT? 


Bertha R. Hudelson 


What has a tongue but never pants 
Though it runs all day; 

And rests beneath a bed at night 
Worn out from its hard play? 


SPRINGTIME PUZZLER 


Helen Ramsey 


Sometimes I’m open, sometimes I’m 
not; 

You use me on cool days or on hot. 

Although I have ribs I’m not human 
at all— 

I’m something to carry when rain 
starts to fall. 


ITS FUN TO DRAW 
Frances Morris 


If you draw a circle, I give you my 
word 
You can turn it into a cute little 


bird. 


Lines in the wing, the tail and the 
feet, 

And a wide-open bill will make him 
complete. 


If you try you can follow the pic- 
ture below, 

But draw it carefully and draw it 
slow. 


Now use your eraser and this little 
guy 

Becomes a young bird who’s learn- 
ing to fly. 
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This picture is made of letters. 
Take all the letters and rearrange 
them to form a timely phrase. 


[EX 


A HOOD FOR YOUR DOLL 


Ruth Libbey 


This doll hood is made from a 
dishcloth cut in half. 

On the wrong side, sew together 
the raw edges. This seam will form 
the top of the hood. Weave colored 
yarn in and out to form a border 
around the front. 

Overcast the bottom with long 
stitches of colored yarn, gathering 
it a little tighter at the back. Braid 
three strands of yarn for ties. Sew 
a tie at the bottom front of each 
side of the hood. 

Give the other half of your dish- 
cloth to a friend and she will be able 
to make a hood for her doll. 


COUNT THE LETTERS 


Ethel Hulslander 


You can use any rather long 
word to play this game. For exam- 
ple, if the word SPRINGTIME is 
chosen, each player writes this word 
at the top of his paper. Then he 
writes in a list a word beginning 
with s, one beginning with p, and 
so on, until each letter has been used 
as the first letter of a word. After 
five minutes, all the letters on each 
paper are counted, with one point 
allowed for each letter. The player 
with the most points wins. Be sure 
all the words are spelled correctly, 
for if a word is misspelled, none of 
the letters in that word can be 
counted. 
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A FARMER'S PROBLEM 


Jean C. Rice 


A farmer had eight pens ar- 
ranged in a hollow square with two 
pigs in each pen. On each side of the 
square there were six pigs. Then he 
wished to add four more pigs with- 
out moving the pens and still keep- 
ing six pigs on each of the four sides. 
Can you help him solve his problem? 


2 2 
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A TRAVEL GAME 


Lonease C. Moody 


All of these storybook characters 
were going somewhere. Can you 
tell where they went? 

1. Jack and Jill 
. Bobby Shafto 
. Pussycat 
. Wee Willie Winkie 
Doctor Foster 
Crooked man 
My Pretty Maid 
Little Red Ridinghood 
A Pieman 

. My Son John 
Old Mother Hubbard 


THE SCIENCE CORNER 


Robert Stoliberg 


SETTING FIRE TO STEEL 


Everybody knows that you can 
set fire to such things as paper, 
wood, and coal. But did you know 
that you can burn steel, copper, 
lead, and other metals? 

If you want to set fire to some 
steel, you should first know what 
burning really is. When anything 
burns, it combines rapidly with the 
oxygen in the air. 

Before something will burn, it 
must get very hot. Little things 
are easier to heat than big things. 
Wood shavings burn easier than 
branches of trees because they are 
finely divided. 

This should give you a hint as to 
how you set fire to steel. You sim- 
ply use steel wool, which is steel in 
a finely divided form. Pull out a 
small wad of steel wool until it is 
very loosely packed. Now hold it 
in a candle flame as in Fig. 1. You 
will find that iron and steel do not 
burn with a flame. Instead they 
sparkle as they burn. 


SPOOL ANIMALS 
Marguerite Lodge 


These spool animals are fun to 
make and play with. The front 
view and rear view of each animal 
are drawn on cardboard and cut 
out. Draw in the features and color 
with crayons. The head is pasted 
on one end of an empty spool and 
the tail on the other. 


You can make a whole set of 
farm animals, or you may wish to 
have a circus or zoo with a lot of 
wild animals. 

Use a shoe box for a pen. Cuta 
door in one end and lay the top of 
the box next to the door to make 
an outside pen. 


Not all of the steel wool will 
burn because not all of it gets hot 
enough. However, some of it gets 
hot enough so that it actually melts, 
and forms into tiny iron balls. If 
you look carefully at the tuft 
which has been in the flame for a 
while, you will notice some reddish- 
brown material. This is a combina- 
tion of oxygen from the air and 
some of the iron which has burned. 
It is rust. 

Iron and steel do not always burn 
when they rust. When iron or steel 
burns, it combines with oxygen 
very rapidly; when it rusts, it com- 
bines very slowly. This experiment 
will help you understand what hap- 
pens when iron rusts. 

Rinse a wad of steel wool in vine- 
gar and place it in the bottom of a 
slender glass bottle. Now place the 
bottle upside down in a glass of wa- 
ter. (Fig. 2.) Notice that the air 
inside the bottle prevents the water 
from rising into it. After twenty 
or thirty minutes your bottle ~ ll 
look like the one in Fig. 3. 

The steel wool has combined with 
the oxygen in the air inside the bot- 
tle and rusted. The oxygen, there- 
fore, was removed from the air, so 
the air takes up less space, causing 
the water to rise part way into the 


bottle. 


NAME THE FLOWERS 
Hazel Cederborg 


Fill in each blank below with the 
name of an animal, and you will 
have the names of some familiar 


--- tail, 
. -- eye daisy. 
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1. ----- willow. 
2. ----- lily. 
4. --- weed. 
6. --- glove. 
7. ----- sorrel. 
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AUNT GRACES MAILBAG 


Dear Girls and Boys, 

The other day Agnes asked me if 
I didn’t think it was time to re- 
mind you about starting your gar- 
dens. Your Uncle Sam wants you 
to have just as many gardens as pos- 
sible this year. Some girls and boys 
always have a garden but there are 
probably many of you who have 
never bothered with one. Now is 
the time to start getting the spot 
ready for planting. 

Making a garden and taking care 
of it can really be lots of fun, es- 
pecially if two or three of you work 
together. If this is the first time 
you’ve had a garden, don’t start 
with one that is too big. You 
don’t want more than you can take 
care of. 

Measure your garden plot and 
then draw a plan for your garden 
on a piece of paper. Decide how 
many rows you can have and what 
you want to plant in each row. And 
here is a wise little tip—dig the 
earth and hoe it before you buy 
your seeds. Sometimes girls and 
boys buy a lot of seeds and end up 
having no place to put them. 

Agnes and two of her friends, 
Thomas and Alexander, are going 
to have a garden all their own. 
They plan to grow tomatoes, string 
beans, lettuce, radishes, and corn; 
also a row of nasturtiums. The 
three of them are downtown buy- 
ing seeds today, and they plan to 
do their planting tomorrow. At 
that rate you had better hurry and 
begin digging up the dirt for your 
own garden. 

Affectionately, 


Graew 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

Our class visited Hoover Dam 
last week. We decided we were 
very fortunate to live near it. We 
wish other boys and girls in the 
United States could see Hoover 
Dam, too. 

Mark Peterman, Nevada 


I wish they could, too, Mark. It 
is certainly a wonderful thing to 
see. It was nice that your class 
could go to visit it. 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

The funniest thing has happened 
to me. I used to live in Chicago 
right across the street from my 
school. Now I live in Texas and 
travel thirty-nine miles on the 
school bus each morning. 

Helen Rothall, Texas 


Gracious me! Agnes and I did a 
little figuring. If you go to school 
190 days you travel 14,820 miles a 
year. Better check our arithmetic 
to make sure we are right! 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

We are going to call the presi- 
dent of our new Girls and Boys Club 
“Aunt Grace,” and we want to call 
the Secretary “Agnes.” Do you 
have any other pets so we can have 
names for the vice-president and 
the treasurer? 

Billy Firing, Delaware 


Well, Billy, I once had two gold- 
fish named Polly and Spike. I hate 
to tell you what became of them. 
One day Agnes was watching the 
You guess what 


fishbowl and—. 
happened. 


WE MADE A TRAIN 
June A. Stephenson 


A toy train can be easily made 
at home from all sorts of things— 
spools, cheeseboxes, coffee cans, 
baking-powder cans, sardine cans, 
and spice cans. Just use your imag- 
ination. The engine might be made 
from a cooky or fruit can laid on 
its side, with an upright cocoa can. 
Nail them firmly to a flat board 4” 
x 11”. A spool on top of the cooky 
can will look like a smokestack. 
Bread tins nailed on other flat 
boards make fine gondola cars for 
hauling blocks. Connect the cars 
with hooks and eyes. Make sure 
that all the edges of cans are smooth. 
Finish the train by sanding the 
wood and painting all parts with 
bright-colored enamel, 
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We welcome, but cannot acknowl- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment. Two dollars or more will be 
paid for each item used. Manu- 
scripts (except seasonal) not heard 
from in six months should be con- 
sidered rejected. Those accompanied 
by stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and Boys, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. 
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eachers’ Help- One - Another Clu 


IN MUSIC CLASS 
Virginia Nylander 


AVING music classes of be- 
H tween forty and fifty pupils 
descend on the music room ten 
times every day can be a tiring 
business even when the children 
simply enter from, and leave for, 
other classrooms in the same 
building. ‘The pupils in my sing- 
ing groups had to cross the street 
and walk nearly half a block be- 
tween their classroom and_ the 
music room. The related prob- 
lems have been taken care of by 
having pupil “conductors.” 

We discussed the place of the 
conductor in orchestral and sing- 
ing groups. ‘Then we elected a 
boy and a girl to be conductors 
for each class. Their duties were 
to see that the pupils were quiet 
en route, came quietly into the 
music room, behaved properly in 
case the teacher was not present 
when they arrived, and to see that 
the singing books were passed. 
The pupils clamor for elections; 
the position of conductor is a 
coveted one. 


CLEAN-UP DAY 
Ethel Hulslander 


N MANY rural schools it is cus- 
I tomary to have a clean-up 
day each spring. You, as the 
teacher, can do much to make 
this day a success both in getting 
the buildings and yard clean and 
in promoting good fellowship 
among parents and other patrons. 

Beforehand, put away books, 
maps, wall decorations, pictures, 
and curtains. Provide hot wa- 
ter, soap, scrubbing brushes, rags, 
brooms, and rakes. 

Let the children choose jobs 
suitable for their ages. Guide the 
adults with suggestions, but re- 
frain from being bossy. 

While working around the play- 
ground, you may be able to inter- 
est the men in needed pieces of 
playground equipment. Many of 
these can be made by hand. 

Do havea picnic lunch at noon. 
Plenty of tasty food promotes 
cheerfulness. 

At the close of the day bid each 
family good-by with a sincere 
word of praise for their help. 
Make each person feel that a 
worth-while part of that day’s ac- 
complishments belong to him 


ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invalu- 
able? Perhaps you have developed 
ideas which you would be willing 
to share with others. If so, we 
shall be glad to consider them. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
They cannot be acknowledged or 


Club Contributors, Attention! 


For general directions to contributors, see page 4. 
For Club Exchange, see page &. 


returned. Articles not heard from 
within six months may be con- 
sidered rejected, 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewrit- 
ten if possible, with double spacing. 
(Tf you submit a handwritten arti- 
cle, write plainly on one side of the 
paper only and leave space be- 
tween the lines.) 


A JOKING REPLY 
Ethel Miller 


ROBABLY all teachers have no- 
P ticed that when one pupil is 
permitted to sharpen his pencil, 
leave the room, or do some neces- 
sary chore, several others immedi- 
ately ask for the same privilege. 
I find that this can often be han- 
dled easily by saying jokingly, 
“Oh, we can't have a_ parade 
without the band!” Pupils usu- 
ally smile and forget it. 


SPATTERWORK AID 


Eleanor Hammond 


HEN doing spatterwork in 
\4 art class, use wallboard as 
mounting material for the design. 
Lay a piece of newspaper over the 
wallboard, then a sheet of con- 
struction paper, and lastly the de- 
sign (freehand work, or leaves, 
grasses, and so on), and pin all in 
place. You will find it easier to 
pin designs to wallboard than to 
anything else you could use 


AN EXERCISE IN EAR TRAINING 
Wanda I. Rector 


Teacher, Twin Valley School, Whitmore, California 


A S AN independent aid to ear 


training, | make cards bear- 
ing pictures of words beginning 
or ending with the same letter. I 
print the letter above the picture 


and the word below it. On each 
side of the word I cut a vertical 
slit and insert a strip of cardboard 
to conceal the word. 

As the pupil says the names of 
the pictures to himself, he sep- 
arates the cards into two piles— 


one of words beginning with the 
letter and one of those which end 
with the letter. After he has 
placed them according to what 
his ears have told him, he pulls 
out each strip of cardboard and 
checks with his eyes to see wheth- 
er he has heard the sounds cor- 
rectly. 

An advantage of this exercise 
is that a child can work at it 
alone while I am busy elsewhere. 
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INTERVIEWS 
Vera B. Loyer 


HEN I wrote on the black- 

board: “Do you have a 
hobby? ‘Tell us about it tomor- 
row,” my sixth grade responded 
with enthusiasm. The following 
day we had a collection of glass 
slippers, dolls, foreign money, 
scrapbooks, buttons, birdhouses, 
and a rabbit. Many interesting 
oral stories were told about these 
collections and how they got 
started. 

We had had previous work in 
English about newspapers and re- 
porters, so I turned the discussion 
toward an interview. What things 
could you ask a person during an 
interview? What questions would 
not be important? 

The class then divided into two 
groups and the interviewer took 
pad and pencil to the desk of the 
interviewee, and proceeded to get 
information about that person's 
hobby. The second part of the 
period was spent in writing up 
the interview. ‘The following day 
interviewer and hobbyist changed 
places. In our class newspaper 
we devoted a page to reports of 
the interview about hobbies. 

One pupil stated, “We were so 
busy talking about hobbies that 
we forgot all about English class.” 
Because of the interest and enthu- 
siasm aroused, I feel that this 
work was very worth while in 
teaching written and oral expres- 
sion as well as in having real 
social values, 


LETTER AWARDS 
Eleanor L. Fossett 


NE year I wanted to find a 
O new way of giving recogni- 
tion to the girls and boys who at- 
tended school regularly. Finally 
I thought about the school letters 
given to high-school pupils for 
excellence in athletics. Why could 
we not give school letters for per- 
fect attendance? 

From old felt hats of our school 
color I cut the initial letter of the 
name of the school. (1 found it 
was best to use the inside of the 
hats for the letter faces as the out- 
side was usually faded.) Pupils 
who received the letters at a spe- 
cial ceremony were delighted 
with them and sewed them on the 
backs of their sweaters. 
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“Day by “Day for cApri 


2. Even though you make rath- 
er detailed daily lesson plans 
they will be of more value to 
you if, at the beginning of cach 
month, you do a littl long- 
range thinking and planning 
There are always sortie holidays 
to be observed and the activities 
which you mean to carry on 
may require special preparation 
For example you may wish to 
plan ahead for some particular 
type of art work for which ma- 
terials must be prepared or even 
brought in by the children. You 
may want to read a story or po- 
em which you will need to look 


up in the children’s section of 


the public library 


3. Have your children drawn 

word pictures during work peri- 

ods? After they have illustrated 

such action words as hop, fly, 

ride, run, and jump, use the pictures to make 
a large book for the kindergarten. Illustrating 
such phrases as over the house, in the street, on 
the water, and by the school will also interest 
the children. 


4. Do you find that the frontispiece in each 
issue of Tue Instructor is useful as a subject 
for oral-language stories with your group? Be 
sure that you help your children to set up some 
standards by which they can evaluate their own 


language storws 


5. Have you purchased a few of the gay bunch- 
es of flowers with pins attached which are be- 
ing worn this year? It is a pretty style and adds 
a bricht note to suits, blouses, and dresses which 
will be appreciated by the children in your 


group. 


6. One supervisor asks her teachers to test their 
seatwork by the following questions and see how 
What is its purpose? 
Is the purpose worth while? Do you feel that 
it fulfills the purpose? Does the child under- 
stand how to do the seatwork by himself? Does 
he feel that it fulfills his purpose? 


high a rating it deserves 


9, Commend your class as a whole now and 
then by mentioning the many things they have 
learned about ectting along with the group. Let 
them name the occasions that they know about 
when one must take turns—talking, using the 
drinking fountain, reading at the library table, 
painting at the easel, washing hands, and so on 
Encourage them to recall the best times for 
moving about and for being quict. Let them 
know that you notice and are pleased with their 


individual improvement in co-operation, 


10. If you are not taking part in a co-operative 
school program emphasizing kindness to animals, 
you will probably plan with your children a sim- 
ple program for your own room. True stories 
of their pets can be told by the children who 
own one, an animal story can be read by a small 
group, others can tell how to.take care of pets 
after looking for information on the subject in 
room library books. Singing a group of favorite 
songs learned about dogs, cats, and other pets 
will make a suitable ending for the program. 


11. For independent seatwork this week the 
children will enjoy making a booklet about 
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FOR LOWER GRADES 


Esma Hackett 


pets. If a discussion of the wide variety of 
animals that children in the country have for 
pets precedes the work period, a greater variety 
of animals will be drawn by the pupils 


12. To show the effect of the final ¢ in words 
having two vowels, let your second- or third- 
grade children change a list of words such as 
these to new words by adding ¢: mat, kit, car, 
bit, fir, hid, pan, not, man, ton, mad 


13. Will you mention Pan-American Day (to- 
morrow) briefly to gour class? If possible, find 
a story about a child from Mexico or one of the 
countries in Central America or South America, 
and through that develop an idea of the friend- 
liness that exists between our country and the 
ones that are south of us. If you have access 
to the back copies of the American Junior Red 
Cross magazine, you will find in one of the is- 
sues the type of story you need 


16. Safety through Elementary Science is the 
title of a booklet which you will find very help- 
ful in the classroom. The booklet contains sug- 
gestions for science activities and lists the pos- 
sible dangers which are to be avoided when 
carrying On experiments re lating to the activi- 
ties. The purchase price is $.50 for a single 
copy, with reductions on larger orders. Your 
check should be made payable to the National 
Education Association and your letter should 
bear the address of the Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


17. Have you ever taken the time to consider 
carefully the types of activities carried on by 
your children during a unit? Just how many of 
them actually provide real-life situations—sim- 
ilar to those the children must meet individ- 
ually in their daily life outside of school? Check 
carefully and determine whether it is possible 
to increase the number of situations in which 
children must make individual choices and 
decisions, share materials and ideas, and work 
co-operatively. 


18. In a recently published bock of creative 
activities we read about a rubber-ball puppet 
which young children can easily make and use. 
Features can be painted on the rubber ball and 
a hole cut so the ball fits over the index finger. 
A handkerchief or small piece of cloth can be 
fastened to the thumb, index, and second finger 


with rubber bands to provide 
a costume for this hand puppet. 


19. Children in the first and 
second grades will enjoy draw- 
ing, coloring, and cutting out a 
huge house and then working to 
see who can find the longest list 
of items, copied from their basic 
reader or other textbook, to go 
“in” the house. 


20. Since modern art methods 
encourage children to feel and 
create forms rather than trace 
them, there is all the more need 
to help your children to see the 
things around them. If your 
class has the usual trouble ex- 
perieneed by children when be- 
ginning to draw trees, why not 
take them on a “looking” ex- 
cursion and try to see how trees 
grow up from the ground, how 
the trunk divides into large branches, which 
in turn send out smaller ones, and so on? 


23. Occasionally as a means of reviewing safety 
or health teachings, the children will enjoy 
playing the language game, “What Would You 
Do If?” The answer to such questions as 
“What would you do if you broke a milk bot- 
tle?” or “What would you do if you came to 
school late and coukin't get the school door 
open?” will let you see how well-prepared the 
children are to meet unexpected situations. 


24. Your children will enjoy Amelia Josephine 
Burr's poem, “Rain in the Night,” which is in 
Silver Pennies. Among Annette Wynne’s po- 
ems which are fine for April are “Rain, Rain,” 
“Pussy Willow Days,” “Little Baby Pussies,” 
and “When the Rain Came Down.” 


25. Have you ever inquired to see whether your 
children really know where the milk each one 
drinks comes from? Sometimes a question of this 
type is all that is needed to launch a unit in 
which the class will become vitally interested. 


26. To make an attractive spring frieze, have 
the children draw and cut birds, birdhouses, 
bird baths, flowers, trees, and figures of children 
roller skating, playing marbles, and jumping 
rope. Assemble these figures on a long strip of 
paper on which sky and grass have been painted 
with tempera or on a bulletin board covered 
with green and blue construction paper to rep- 
resent grass and sky, and group them to give 
the best possible effect. 


27. Do you frequently meet, socially, groups of 
people who like to discuss new books which you 
do not always have time to read? If you feel a 
bit inadequate at such times, why not make it a 
point to follow the reviews in the weekly book 
section of the New York Herald Tribune? Then 
you will have the necessary information needed 
for taking some part in the discussions. 


30. Are you planning to carry on some kind of 
experiments with seeds in connection with your 
science activities this month? By planting two 
pots or boxes with identical seeds in the same 
type of soil, you can show the effect of sunlight 
and the lack of it on plants by keeping one pot 
in the sun and one out of it while you watch 
the plant growth. 
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“Day by “Day for cApril 


2. Today mention to the class 
that this is Boys’ Club Weck, 
even though there may be no 
Boys’ Club in your community. 
Boys’ Clubs of America hope to 
impress people with the fact 
that they are making a valuable 
contribution toward “building 
the citizens of tomorrow.” 


3. The Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, D.C., has a re- 

source unit on Mexico and a 

small poster on Brazil with two 

pictures and two pages of text 

which you can obtain free of 

charge. If you think the publi- 

cations would be of help to you 

in observing Pan-American Day, 

April 14, send a request to the 

Pan American Union, stating 

the name of your school and 

grade which you teach. The 

items described are for use in 

elementary schools. However, the Brazil poster 
is intended only for fifth-graders and above. 


4. A recent publication of one of our leading 
textbook publishing houses gave this bit of 
sound advice to elementary teachers who feel 
timid about undertaking science experiments 
with their pupils. “If experiments are to be of 
any value at all, they must be simple. Then they 
will be easily understood by the children. Com- 
plicated apparatus and elaborate techniques 
would only confuse children and distract their 
attention from the purpose of the experiment.” 


5. By pianning your work carefully you will be 
able to give yourself the necessary time for get- 
ting clerical jobs and reports done easily and 
on time. Then you will be able to face daily 
problems without feeling irritated because your 
nerves are edgy due to tension brought on by 
working under pressure of time. 


6. A brief science unit on bottles might be of 
interest to your older children. The change in 
materials and production can be traced from the 
time when bottles made of goatskin were used 
by desert tribes on down to the present. The 
children may be able to build an interesting 
collection to go with this unit. Pictures show- 
ing the difference between early and modern 
glass blowing will be of interest to them. 


9, Although the United World Library was ap- 
parently planned originally for book-starved 
children overseas, schools in our own country in 
areas where little money can be spent on library 
books can take advantage of the offer. Twelve 
some of the world’s 
great stories are told), with a handy box shelf 
for holding them, can be purchased for $1.50. 
Send your order to: Syracuse Peace Council, 
841 University Building, Syracuse 2, N.Y. 


littl books (in which 


10, What activities will you be carrying on dur- 
ing Be Kind to Animals Week? Will you have 
a poster contest, a special room program, a 
school assembly, show moving pictures, slides, or 
filmstrips or carry on some type of co-operative 
activity in which several grades take part? Be 
sure to devote one bulletin board this week to 
pictures of animals. 


11. There are always times when conscientious 
teachers must put in a good bit of work after 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


the children have been dismissed at the end of 
the day. It is not wise, however, to fall into a 
routine of staying for long periods daily or your 
work will soon seem monotonous and eventually 
boring. Be firm with yourself occasionally and 
leave early. Then see if your attitude toward 
the next day's program isn't better because of 
the change. 


12. Are you as careful about providing inter- 
esting extra assignments for the superior chil- 
dren in your class as you are about giving a 
lighter load to the slewer children? The mental- 
ly alert child needs to feel a constant challenge. 


13. If you have no filmstrips or films on Mex- 
ico, Central America, and South America to 
project during your observance of Pan-American 
Day, use all the flat pictures possible. There are 
fine colored pictures in back issues of National 
Geographic Magazine—April 1940, November 
1941, March 1942, March 1943, July 1945, 
and August 1946. 


16. Being a good reader is so important to ev- 
ery child that the teaching of reading should be 
carried on throughout the elementary school. 
As a subject it will receive less attention in the 
upper grades, but related activities will receive 
more. Pronunciation, a bit about word deri- 
vation, and division of words, as well as reading 
for information, and learning when and how to 
skim, are among the language-arts activities in 
which reading and language are closely related. 


17. If you have no equipment for showing mov- 
ing pictures, slides, and filmstrips, don’t feel 
discouraged about your visual-aids program, 
Make use of every kind of map and flat picture 
which correlates with the work your children 
are doing. In rural areas, borrow magazines and 
books from homes and the village library. The 
state library shoukl also be checked to see 
whether they have books which you can borrow. 


18. Whenever possible make a collection or ex- 
hibit to accompany your units, and if your school 
has no permanent museum, do start ene. Rural 
teachers are especially fortunate in being locat- 
ed where nature materials can be obtained eas- 
ily by the children. Rocks and minerals, flowers 
and ferns to be pressed and mounted, samples 
of bark, bracket fungi, and many other worth- 
while items can be included in the museum. 


19. A brief mention, as least, 
of the first battle of the Revo- 
lution which began on April 19, 
1775, should be made today. 


20. Probably when you saw in 
the December issue of your 
N.E.A, Journal the “prescrip- 
tion” for giving bulletin boards 
alift, you vowed that you would 
do something about your own 
bulletin boards. Why not get 
out your Journal and as you 
look at the graphic suggestions, 
see which ones you can make 
use of effectively? 


23. If you are not familiar with 
the “Land of the Free” series of 
historical books being published 
by the John C. Winston Com- 
pany, it will be well worth your 
while to find out about them. 
The ninth book in the series, 
Door to the North, by Elizabeth Coatsworth, 
was published in October 1950. Each book 
has a historical basis, and features the contri- 
bution of a national group to the “Land of the 
Free.” The books would make a fine addition 
to a school or classroom library. 


24. Among the poems which would be suitable 
for use this month are “Rain Song,” by Robert 
Loveman, and “April Winds,” by Michael Lewis. 
Both poems can be found in Voices of Verse, 
Book Two, a Lyons and Carnahan publication. 


25. Are you alert to the needs of the underpriv- 
ileged children in your class? If you will dis- 
cuss them with your principal and the school 
nurse, the proper sources for obtaining help for 
them can be contacted. One must use extreme 
tact in handling situations of this kind. 


26. Do you read the advertisements in your 
teacher's magazines carefully to see which ones 
offer free or inexpensive teaching materials that 
will be of help to you? Don't overlook the value 
of the advertising units. These are written by 
specialists who frequently have been classroom 
teachers. The factual material is always care- 
fully checked, and many suggestions for inter- 
esting related activities are given. 


27. Since the amount of funds that can be de- 
voted to the rental of films by a school is some- 
times limited, information about films that can 
be obtained without cost, except for transporta- 
tion charges, is usually very welcome. An an- 
nual edition of the Educators Guide to Free 
Films, published by Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wisconsin, is a large catalogue of 
over 300 pages in which free films on a wide 
variety of subjects are briefly reviewed and the 
sources from which they can be obtained are 
given. The book has a title, a subject, and a 
source and availability index. One of these cat- 
alogues should be in every school which makes 
full use of audio-visual aids. The book sells for 
five dollars per copy. 


30. If your school, as a whole, is not having a 
program or some special activities in honor of 
Boys and Girls Week, plan with your class and 
carry on some recognition of the anniversary. 
If a program has been planned locally outside 
the school, encourage your pupils to take an 
interest in attending it. 
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Sweiss Matterhorn soars 


three-story arcade in Brussels. 


So Wuch to See and Leam! 


Teacher, Kindergarten, John Grace School. 


Betty Broad 


Detroit, Michigan 


THROUGH THE EYES 
OF A TRAVELER... and 


areu 


Winner of Third Prise, 1950 Travel Contest of THE INSTRUCTOR 


Venice, July 30, 1950 
Dear Mom anv Dap: 


Have I ever told you my favor- 
ite poem? It ran through my 
head during the spring, and today 
it’s stronger than ever. It begins 
like this: 

How shall I know, unless I go 

lo Cairo and Cathay, 
Whether or not this blessed spot 
Is blest in every way? 

How many blessed spots we 
have visited since we left you that 
morning in Detroit! How can I 
tell you the thrill of seeing land 
again after nine days at sea! And 
not just ordinary land, but the 
coast of Portugal, where every- 
thing was so completely foreign, 
from the contour of the land and 
the shapes and colors of boats and 
buildings, to the people, their 
dress and language. Lisbon be- 
came to me the most colorful and 
beautiful city on earth. 

Then on to Madrid, a more 
cosmopolitan place than Lisbon. 
Tt was in Portugal and Spain that 
we first learned to know the 
European’s leisurely way of life. 
“When do the people work?” we 
asked. Late breakfast, two hours 
for lunch, siesta in the afternoon, 
another long meal in the cool of 
the evening, and the day is done. 
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Perhaps one thing we shall learn 
this summer is to slow down. 
Why not take time to enjoy our 
meals and our friends instead of 
hurrying from here to there as we 
are used to doing? 

And so to France. What a 
thrill to be able to read the signs 
and talk with the people! ‘Those 
four years of high-school French 
were not in vain. And how much 
more interesting the country and 
its people become when one can 
speak the language! After the ice 
was broken and we tried the first 
few faltering words, we bravely 
carried on conversations with any- 
one within listening distance: the 
man bound for Paris, the Parisian 
girl on vacation, and the young 
soldier going home to Bordeaux 
on leave. They were friendly and 
interesting people as_ interested 
in us as we were in them. 

Paris at last! But in two days 
how could we appreciate all the 
beauties of this lovely city? After 
the major attractions had been 
seen, we did manage a leisurely 
stroll along the Seine with a look 
into those famous bookstalls, and 
an evening ride up the little funic- 
ular to Montmartre, with its many 
gay and friendly cafés and of 
course the wonderful view out 
over Paris. 
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Photos illustrating this article were provided 
by the Swiss National Touriss Office, the 
Oficial Belgian Tourist Burcan, the British 
Travel Centre, and the French National Tour- 
ist Office. 


Our hotel in Paris deserves a 
paragraph of its own. I had al- 
ways imagined one with twisting, 
dark hallways, high ceilings, huge 
iron bedsteads, and the famous 
French plumbing. I was not dis- 
appointed. On the second day I 
finally found the salle de bain and 
discovered that, for 100 francs, 
the chambermaid would furnish a 
towel and the key to the faucet, 
and that she would also fill the 
tub almost to overflowing so that 
my bath felt more like a swim 
than a scrub! The nicest service 
of the hotel came at 7:30 in the 
morning (the time we were to be 
called). The waiter knocked on 
the door, used his passkey, and 
walked in. “Le petit dejeuner, 
Mademoiselle.” A pitcher of rich, 
steaming chocolate, a hard roll 
and a buttery roll, jam, and curls 
of butter were on mv bedside ta- 
ble. Continental breakfast at its 
best. However, I shall be more ap- 
preciative of oranges and Ameri- 
can coffee when I get home! 

We hated to leave Paris but 
were eager to see Switzerland. 
Imagine sailing on Lake Geneva 


Above: Shakespeare's wife, Anne Hathaway, 


up in this cottage near Stratford 
Below: 


Bookstalls line the Seine in Paris. 


Sorrento, on the Bay of Naples, 
is a name synonymous with beauty. 


in a white excursion boat, with 
the Alps all around, and neat 
farms and vineyards along the 
shores. And then we arrived at 
Vevey, a little gem of a village on 
the lake, where the only convey- 
ance to take our bags to the hotel 
turned out to be an ancient cart 
manned by the two gayest, most 
friendly porters we've met. The 
rest of the hotel personnel were 
just as friendly and we were again 
reluctant to leave. But an even 
greater thrill was in store for us. 

After a ride through the Rhone 
Valley to Visp, we boarded a little 


red train. (Continued on page 74) 
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Pencil Pilgrimage 


Sister Jean Patrice, C.S.J. 


Teacher, Kindergarten, Nativity School, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


YING in a hospital bed, secure- 
ly anchored by a pulley and 
assorted lead weights, is not, rior- 
mally speaking, the most auspi- 
cious method of setting out on a 
Holy Year pilgrimage to Rome, 
but it will serve. I ought to 
know .. . it happened to me! 
My “trip” began accidentally 
enough, when a friend brought 
me a magazine to help while 
away the tedium of hours of pain. 
Leafing through its pages, I found 
a colorful advertisement outlining 
a Holy Year pilgrimage by air. 
New York, Paris, Lisbon, Rome, 
Vatican City—it was all the stuff 
of dreams, I thought. But curi- 
osity led to interest and interest 
to desire. Finally, the Great Idea! 


It started out as a purely per- 
sonal project, but it grew and took 
life, and it walked and it talked, 
and soon it had swept into its 
vortex a host of friends, acquaint- 
ances, nurses, aids, internes, fel- 
low patients, and people whom 
I came to know only through 
my Pencil Pilgrimage. 

First there was Marilyn, who 
works for Northwest Airlines. She 
was in charge of transportation. 
From her office vantage point she 
was able to procure travel folders, 
flight maps, pilgrimage schedules, 


‘pictures, and diagrams of the lux- 


urious Boeing Stratocruisers in 
which I was to make the major 
portion of my journey. Not only 
did Marilyn herself help me, but 


Only by comparison with near- 
by people can the great size 
of St. Peter's be appreciated. 


she contacted Pan American Air- 
ways and the American Express 
Travel Service, and they sent a 
wealth of colorful material—maps, 
booklets, travel folders—until I 
could have planned a dozen trips. 

No other feature of my won- 
derful experience so thrilled me 
as the fact that handicapped as I 
was and forced to rely entirely on 


SISTER JEAN PATRICE could not 
take on actual journey, beesuse 
she was “in traction” on hospital 
bed, but she greatly enjoyed her 
“peneil pilgrimage.” and we want 
eur readers to share her enjoy- 
ment. She found that people, some 
of whom she had never seen, were 
eager to be of help. Perhaps, 
though, she really gave them mere 
than she received—they must have 
been inspired by her fortitude and 
determination to make the best of 
« difficult situation. 


friendly assistance, such aid—and 
the heart-warming interest and 
kindliness that went with it—never 
faltered or refused to serve. Many 
of those to whom I am indebted 
have never seen me, and will 
never profit in any way by their 
kindness. To me, there is some- 
thing uniquely American about 
such a whole-souled interest‘ and 
kindliness on the part of total 
strangers. 

Besides the personnel of travel 
agencies, there was a librarian 
from the public library, On her 
semiweekly visit with a cartful of 
treasures, she entered into my 
project with an enthusiasm sec- 
ond only to my own and supplied 
me with books of travel, history, 
and fiction about the various 
countries I was to “visit.” 

Wishing to be in Rome for one 
of the major feast days, celebrated 


there with (Continued on page 72) 


What Wil Vacation De for YOU 7 


a will relax, have a change of scene, travel 
perhaps combine travel and study. By crystal- 
lizing your experiences for the 1951 Travel Contest 
of THE INSTRUCTOR, you may win one of 46 
prizes for yourself and help other teachers decide 
where to go. Hlere are the interesting details: 
The cash prizes range in 
amount fram $10 to $250 
a total of $1,000), An 
Instructor Illustrated Re- 
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source Unit is sent to every contestant who observes 
the rules but doesn’t get a check. 

The entire period since the close of the 1950 Con- 
test (October 15, 1950) is included, but all manu- 
scripts (1,500 to 1,800 words) must reach us by this 
coming October 15. You can describe a trip taken 
last Christmas, or during this year's Easter recess, 
if you like. 

Travel of what kind? By any public or private 
means of transportation. 
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Persons eligible: Teachers in active service (or 
subject to call as substitutes), school librarians, 
school administrators, and supervisors, EXCEPT 
those who have been awarded Ist, 2nd, or 3rd_ prize 
in any previous Instructor Travel Contest. 

To enter the Contest, fill out NOW and send us 
the accompanying Entry Blank—either pasted on a 
post card or (first class) in an envelope. Even if 
you enclose coupons from THE INSTRUCTOR, 
address your envelope to the Travel Editor. Write 
plainly or print. If your ink spreads, use a pencil. 

We will mail you a copy of the Contest Rules, 
with Cover Sheet, without obligating you, 

Here is the list of prizes: 


$1,000 in casn- 


Forty-six Prizes 
$ 250.00 
150.00 
75.00 
60.00 
40.00 
25.00 
400.00 
$1,000.00 


First Prize 
Second Prize 
Third Prize 
Fourth Prize 
Fifth Prize 
Sixth Prize 
40 Prizes of $10.00 each 
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Elementary Science 


Glenn O. 


Blough 


Specialist in Elementary Science, 


Is it educationally sound to use the 
science textbook as «a reader during 
the reading period? 


Science should not become a sub- 
ject to be read as a reading book 
is read. Science is concerned with 
techniques in problem solving, and 
one way to find such information is 
through reading—that is, through 
purposeful reading. This does not 
that should assign six 
pages to be read in a science text- 
book and then ask the pupils to tell 
what they have read Reading 
should be used as a way of obtain- 
ing information. However, if there 
is a genuine urge to find out some- 
thing by reading, then the reading 
period is ideally suited for this pur- 


mean you 


pose 


We would like to raise hamsters in our 
room, Where can we find information 
about how to take care of them? 


The following source will help 
you: Hamster Raising, Leaflet No 
250, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Order from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 


US. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


ment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. The price is five cents. 


1 am interested in presenting an ele- 
mentary-science display and would like 


suggestions for rural-school entries. 


I think that the only excuse for 
such a display is to inspire interest 
in science through showing work 
children have done. What kinds 
of things have your pupils been 
studying that lend themselves to 
showing? Here are some ideas. 

1. An exhibit of pictures and ex- 
periments that show how machincs 
help to do farm work, how electric- 
ity helps us, or how we can control 
heat to make our homes comfort- 
able. 

2. Pictures and other visual aids 
to show constellations and to tell 
how to locate them. 

3. Experiments to show what 
things seeds and plants need in 
order to grow. 

4. An exhibit to show the work 
of the weather bureau and to de- 
scribe how people make use of its 
services. 


Vocal WMusce 


Laura Bryant 


Teacher of Singing, Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 


If time for music is limited, which is 
more important; to have the class listen 
to records or to learn to sing? 


Anyone can play records for the 
children, or children can hear rec- 
ords at home or over the radio, but 
only good teachers can teach chil- 


dren to sing correctly The values 
of being able to sing are inestima- 
ble. The entire child is improved 


physically, mentally, and spiritually 
by learning to sing well. 

What is good posture and how can I 


help my children achieve it during sing- 
ing class? 


Consider the proper or natural 
position of the bony structure of 
the body. Normally the arms 
should hang straight from the 
shoulders and the legs straight from 
the hips The head should sit 
straight on the shoulders 

If shoulder, hip, and ankle are 
kept in line, everything else will be 
in proper position. The feet should 
be slightly apart but pointing 
straight ahead. The chest should 
always be up. 
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Try lining up the body against 
a wall with the heels, hips, waist, 
shoulders, and head touching the 
wall. When this can be done, the 
position of the body will be correct. 
The legs should not be crossed 
when sitting, nor the arms folded. 
Children will sing better if they are 
relaxed. 


Is it better for the classroom teacher to 
teach the music of the class or to have 
a musician come in from outside? 


The classroom teacher should 
teach the music in the lower grades, 
if she can carry a tune and use a 
pitch pipe. Singing in the lower 
grades should be taught more or 
less individually, as reading is 
taught. Only the classroom teach- 
er in the lower grades can know 
each child’s weaknesses and know 
how to correct them. The elemen- 
tarv-school teacher need not be an 
accomplished musician. The music 
vocabulary and repertoire of songs 
for lower grades is very simple and 
within the ability of every teacher 
to learn, 
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IF YOU need help in any phase of your teaching, 
you can get it free by sending Specific questions to 
the counselor concerned, in care of Tue Instructor, 


Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
appear in that counselor's column, or you will re- 
cetwve one by mail if you enclose a stamped envelope. 


A reply will 


Social Studies 


Hannah M. Lindahl 


Supervisor of Elementary Education, Publie Schools, 


How may I teach my children to use 
the pictures in their social-studies text- 
books effectively? 


There are three different stages 
in picture reading. The first stage 
is rec ognizing the objec ts ina pic - 
ture. Some of the objects portrayed 
may be unfamiliar to the children, 
so this contributes to vocabulary 
growth. For example, in connec- 
tion with a unit on China, the chil- 
dren may be looking at a picture 
of boats called sampans. 

The second stage of reading pic- 
tures is the ability to describe what 
is happening in the picture in terms 
of what is actually portrayed. For 
example, the children may be guid- 
ed to discover what activities the 
various people are engaged in on 
the sampans. 

Drawing inferences is a still high- 
er stage of picture interpretation. 
In this phase the children will at- 
tempt to draw conclusions concern- 
ing why so many people in China 
use sampans for their home. 

Poor interpretation of pictures is 
often the result of a hurried use of 
a large number of pictures. Use 


Mishawaka, Indiana 


only a few at a time and use them 
intensively. 


Please explain what is meant by de- 
teloping readiness for the social-studies 
units. How is it done? 


Developing readiness for any unit 
requires that the following definite 
steps be taken by the teacher. 

1. Exploring the children’s back- 
ground to find what they already 
know relating to the new unit. 

2. Discovering what they would 
like to learn about the unit they 
are going to study. 

3. Motivating the children’s in- 
terest by giving them specific pur- 
poses for the learning activities 
which are carried on during the 
unit. 

4. Introducing unfamiliar terms 
through discussion and through the 
use of visual aids, such as filmis, still 
pictures, and exhibited articles. 

Failure to develop readiness for 
a social-studies unit will result in 
an attitude of apathy on the part 
of the children or in a substitution 
of verbalism for understanding. 


Meaningful Arithmetic 


Foster E. Grossnickle 


Professor of Mathematics, New 


Jersey State Teachers College, 


Jersey City, New Jersey 


How do you recommend that I teach 
my pupils to find interest for a frac- 
tional part of a year? 


In teaching interest or any proc- 
ess in arithmetic, it must be mean- 
ingful to the pupil. 

Problems involving finding inter- 
est for short periods usually give the 
time in days. The number of days 
should be expressed as a fractional 
part of a year of 360 days, as 45 
days is 45/360 year, or 1/8 year. 

I find the interest on the given 
loan for one year at the given rate 
and then multiply that amount by 
the fractional part of a year. To 
find the interest on $750 at 5% for 
30 days (1/12 year), find the inter- 
est for 1 year at or .05 $750 

$37.50. Now find 1/12 of $37.50, 
or $3.125. 

The plan which I have outlined 
is meaningful to the pupil. Be- 
sides, he is able to approximate the 
answer so that when he computes 
the problem he can tell whether 
his answer is a sensible one. This 
is not easy to do when he substi- 
tutes numbers in the interest for- 
mula, i==prt, and then multiplies. 


I know that zero is used as a place 
holder, Are not the nine digits place 
holders likewise? 


Every digit in a number is always 
a place holder. Zero has a special 
function to perform since it indi- 
cates the absence of a particular 
value in a number. Thus, zero in 
the number 203 shows that there 
are no tens in the tens’ place. Here 
both the 2 in the thousands’ 
place and the 3 in the units’ 
place are place holders as well as 
the zero. 


How can I have my pupils understand 
why the product of two proper frac- 
tions is less than either fraction? 


You can make the reason mean- 
ingful to the pupils by using an 
example, such as 35 X 45—=%;5. If 
4; were multiplied by 1, the prod- 
uct would be 45. In the same way, 
consider the other factor of the 
product. Since 45 is less than 1, 
the product of *, and 4 will be 
less than %4. The product of the 
example, %>5, is less than either of 
the fractions 34 or 4%. 
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CALIFORN 


at no extra rail fare / 


Here's a wonderful vacation bargain! Traveling Or—as thousands do annually—visit this unfor- 
to or from Los Angeles—by Union Pacific Rail- § gettable Southern Utah-Arizona region as a 
road—you can stop over to view all three of | vacation destination. Each of the three Parks 
these amazing National Parks on one spectac- _. .. Zion, Bryce and Grand Conyon. .. presents 
ular motor-bus circle tour beginning at Cedar an entirely different picture in breath-taking 
City, Utah, rail gateway to the Parks. And formations and brilliant coloring. Union Pacific 
there's no extra rail fare! will take you there in restful comfort. 


The Sentinel one of many colorful formations in Zion National Pork Pe, , 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, Room 440, Omaha 2, Nebraska 
Please send free Southern Utah-Arizono and California booklets. 


| Mail Coupon 


for free Southern 
Utah-Arizona and California 
booklets. Beautifully 
illustrated. 


Also send information about All-Expense Vacation Tours [| 

if student stote oge and specio! material will be enclosed 
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Your Counselor 


Before making use of this free service, refer to the directions for sending questions—see page 58. 


peadio-Visual 


F. Dean MeClusky 


Associate Professor of Education, University 


here may we secure films which 
would help in teaching a better ender- 
standing of democracy” 

The United States Office of Ed- 
ucation has recently reviewed and 
recommended a list of over one 
hundred 16 mm. sound films on 
democracy. ‘To obtain a copy of 
the report, address the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C., and ask for “102 Motion 
Pictures on Democracy,” Bulletin 
1950, No. 1. The price is twenty 
cents. The titles of the films and 
the sources are also to be found on 
page 320 of the October 1950 issue 
of Educational Screen. 


dre there slidefilms on library tech- 
niques available which would be of 
interest to our fifth- and sixth-graders? 


Six slidefilms designed to encour- 
age good study habits and promote 
the effective use of the library have 
recently been produced by Young 
America Films, 18 E. 41st St., New 
York 17. The titles are: The Book, 
The Dewey Decimal System, The 
Card Catalog, The Dictionary 


of California, Los Angeles 


Parts I and II), and The Ency- 
lopedia. 


Is there an extensive bibliography on 
audio-visual techniques available for an 
elementary-school study group? 


The answer to your problem may 
be found in a recent publication, 
The A-V Bibliography, which con- 
tains over 3,000 references under 
110 classifications. Each item is 
annotated and many of the items 
constitute an abstract of the title. 
The book is designed to aid persons 
in locating quickly discussions of 
audio-visual education. 

There is one section on the use 
of audio-visual materials at the 
elementary-school level. In addi- 
tion, there are sections on theory, 
administration, research, and the 
use of specific aids which con- 
tain scores of references applicable 
to clementary teaching. Your 
Instructor Audio-Visual Aids 
Counselor is the author of The A-V 
Bibliography, which may be ob- 
tained from the William C. Brown 
Co., Publishers, 915 Main St. 
Dubuque, Iowa, for $2.75. 


Child Development 


Paul L. Hill 


Psychologist, Department of Educational Counsel, 


Public Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 


4 child in my third grade who has nev- 
er caused any trouble suddenly had a 
tantrum, W might be the cause? 


In an otherwise well-behaved 
and adjusted child, a simple epi- 
sode probably means a temporary 
physical or emotional strain, the 
explanation for which may come 
out subsequently or may never be 
known. Friendly but firm tempo- 
rary removal from the group usu- 
ally will be sufficient. 


1 have a child who gets very upset when 
we change the established routine of the 
day. How can I help her adjust? 


Consider whether, at home or at 
school, there is overemphasis upon 
the importance of routines. Is she 
squelched when, bursting with a 
story or experience to tell, she for- 
gets to take off her muddy rubbers 
at the door? Usually such chil- 
dren have come to feel, because of 
direct or indirect training, that 
“being good” consists in following 
routines without deviation. If that 
is the case here, a re-emphasis up- 
on the really important things 
would help. 
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What shall I do with a bey in my first 
grade who still hits and kicks people 
when he doesn't get his way? 

This represents one of the many 
instances when the teacher must 
discriminate between what the child 
does, and who he is. The behavior 
cannot be tolerated, though saying, 
“You won't be liked if you behave 
that way,” probably will not get 
best results, no matter how true it 
may be. A better plan is to iso- 
late the child with the explanation, 
“You may play with the rest of 
the children again when you stop 
hitting and kicking.” 

When he asks to come back, ex- 
plain, “The next time you feel like 
kicking or hitting, come tell me 
how you feel.” This procedure does 
not block the expression of feeling, 
but rather re-directs it into verbal 
outlets which are socially more ac- 
ceptable. 

More help may be obtained from 
“When a Child Hurts Other Chil- 
dren,” by Dr. Nina Allen Ridenour. 
Write to the New York Committee 
on Mental Hygiene, 105 East 22nd 
St., New York 10, and enclose ten 
cents for your copy. 


aud Kandwork 


Jessie Todd 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, 


How can I help my children stick to 
one kind of art work for a longer por- 
tion of a full art period? 

I find that the children in my 
classes who change from one kind 
of art work to another are just put- 
ting in time. Either they have no 
real art interest or they are very 
nervous children. To help these 
children, I have found it satisfac- 
tory to stop having free art periods 
for several weeks, and instead to 
assign the class definite art work 
which can be done with originality 


My third-graders have become discour- 
and have lost interest in clay 
modeling. What shall | do? 


Model a very simple little duck, 
making its bill thick so it won't 
break. Model a very simple little 
dog, making its legs thick and its 
ears fastened securely to its head. 
Model a simple little bowl or vase. 
Finish these objects nicely so that 
the children will think, “Those are 
real nice. I'd like to make some, 
too.” 

While they are modeling ‘things 
for themselves, paint yours with 


University of Chicago 


tempera paint of different colors— 
a blue dog or a red duck with 
stripes would be interesting. 

The children will make many 
kinds of dogs. They will not copy 
yours. Their choices of colors will 
be their own. They will make orig- 
inal designs. This lesson will give 
them a start and a renewal of in- 
terest in clay modeling. 

My class plants bulbs in little low dish- 


es. Can you suggest a way to correlate 
this science activity with art? 


1. Guide the children in their 
choice of dishes in which the bulbs 
are planted. 

2. When the bulbs sprout, ar- 
range several on a desk or in a win- 
dow so that part of a curtain or a 
distant landscape is seen behind the 
plants. Have the children draw 
these compositions and then have 
them originate different composi- 
tions by moving the sprouting bulbs 
to other windows and desks. 

3. After they take their flowering 
plants home, encourage the chil- 
dren to draw at home compositions 
including the plants. 


Reading and Language 


Mildred A. Dawson 


Professor of Education, State Teachers College, 
Fredonia, New York 


Several of my third-graders are weak in 
phonics and word recognition. How 
can I prepare them jor the next grade? 


Your problem is all too common. 
Children have to be reading well in 
first readers before they can profit 
much from word analysis and 
phonics. Your job still is to build 
sight vocabulary. 

Have the children make picture 
dictionaries. 

Take trips and look at pictures 
to build ideas; then let the chil- 
dren talk about the pictures and 
help you make simple stories that 
express these ideas. 

Start the day with news stories 
(oral) and print one or two sen- 
tences to tell the more interesting 
news items. 

Make a particular effort to in- 
clude in this informal reading the 
words these children will be meet- 
ing in the easy primer which you 
should be using. 

Do not fee! obligated to get the 
children ready for the next grade. 
Start where the children are, and 
try to progress only as fast and as 
far as the pupils’ capacities will 
permit. 


My first-graders like to take their new 
readers home. This isn’t a good prac- 
tice, but what can I do about it? 


Let the children take home 
“books” of reading seatwork which 
you have printed, using a familiar 
vocabulary. Also let them take 
home any preprimer or primer they 
have finished, and simple library 
books with familiar vocabulary 


I am teaching retarded children in the 
first and second grades. Please suggest 


some books that will help me. 


Try to get Howard T. Dunklin’s 
The Prevention of Failure in First 
Grade by Means of Adjusted In- 
struction (Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University Possibly it may 
be secured through an interlibrary 
loan. 

Emmett A. Betts’s Foundations 
of Reading Instruction (American 
Book Co.) and Carence R. Stone's 
Better Primary Reading (Webster 
Publishing Co.) will prove helpful 

Samuel A. Kirk’s Teaching 
Reading to Slow-Learning Chil- 
dren (Houghton Mifflin) gives 
many practical suggestions 
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A Day in Latin America 
(Continued from page 38) 


RONALD—We'll go down and get it. 
Look at those swampy jungles. Re- 
member, the social-studies book said 
that Honduras had a lot of them. 

ray—It is Honduras. 

joan—We're landing on a banana 
plantation. 

(The two girls frem Honduras, 
Maria and Rosa, discuss with the vis- 
itors how a banana plantation is run, 
how bananas grow, and facts about 
Honduras. 

cAkOLY N~-May we pick a banana? 

MARIA~ Yes, you may but the banana 
will have to be left in a warm shady 
place to ripen or it will not be fit to 
eat. Bananas which ripen on the plant 
are not good. Over here are some 
good ones, 

CAROLYN Oh, thanks. 

rosA—You should ride the train to 
the ship and watch the loading ma- 
chines. 

ray—We would like to but we must 
leave now. Thanks so much for tell 
ing us about the plantation, Good 
by. 

MARIA Adios! 

RONALD-All aboard the magic car 
wet! 

Marie~ We're all here. 

RONALD~ Okay, off we go—abra-ca- 
da-bra. 

Musical bridge: “Many Surprises.” 

ray—Gee, this is fun. Those girls 
were very nice to us. They didn’t 
seem any different from our friends 
in Turlock. 

RONALD—No, they didn’t. Where do 
we go now? 

cene—I'd like to see a coffee ranch 
—or finca as they were called in the 
story Mr. Graves read to us. 

MARIE~Finca means farm or ranch 
in Spanish, and most Latin Americans 
speak Spanish. There is a finca over 
there just outside that large city. Let's 
land on it. 

caroLyN—But there aren't any open 
spaces. 

RONALD—We'll put it down on the 
top of the trees. 

cAROLYN—Ah! We're down. 

joaN—No-—we're up—up on a tree- 
top. This is terrible. How will I get 
down? I can't climb trees. 

RONALD—But you don't have to 
climb—you just have to go down. 

joan~ But if I get down, how will I 
get back up? 

CAROLYN~ Come on. 

RONALD Here we go! 
wasn't so bad 

joan~—Look, two boys are coming 
this way. 

jost—Who are you? How did you 
get here? 

RONALD—We're from the United 
States. My name is Ronald and thes 
are my friends from Turlock, Cali 
fornia, 

rICARDO—Bienvendio a Costa Rica! 
I am Ricardo Bonfico and this is my 
brother Jose. . 

josk~ We're glad you stopped here 
Our father works on this finca, and 
we'd like to show you around. 

Ricardo and Jose answer questions 
about how coffee trees grow and how 
the berries are harvested. 

ricaRvO— See that volcano off in the 
distance? Well, it gives us fertilizer 
The ashes which it throws off from 
time to time spread a thin layer of 
much needed chemicals over the land 
That is why our soil remains so rich 
We Costa Ricans are very fortunate 

mMarie—Yes, you are fortunate, and 
it was fortunate for us that we met 
you. Thanks for the information. 

ricaRDO—Come to see us again som« 
time. 

ray—Everyone is on the carpet so 
abra-ca-da-bra. 


I'll help you. 
There,-that 


Musical bridge: “Joy.”) 

RONALD—Hey, we're over Panama 
already! There is the canal. Let's 
land. 

caRoLYN—We landed on the lawn 
of a concrete apartment house. I won- 
der who lives here. 

BARBARA—I heard your question. I 
live in the apartment house and my 
friend Leralene lives here too. Our 
fathers work here in the Canal Zone 


LERALENE—No, I have only been 
here three years. We came from 
Ohio, and Barbara's family came here 
from California five years ago. 

aene—How do you iike living here? 

BARBARA~—I like it fine except during 
the rainy season and then wish I 
were back home where it doesn’t rain 
so much. But it dries off quickly 
here in Balboa. 

LERALENE—Sometimes I wish T were 


have a goed school. You know eves) 
thing here is owned and operated by 
the United States Government, and 
they get the best for us. 

BARBARA—I guess you'd like to se« 
the canal. If we climb that hill we 
can see one sect of locks. 

(The girls explain the workings o/ 
the locks in response to questions from 
the visitors.) 

caROLYN~That was worth our trip 


Leralene’s father works on the canal 
and my father is a Customs Inspector. snow, 
ray~Have you tived here all your 


life? | just as soon stay here, 


back in Ohio so I could play in the : 1 acl 
Then I think about the long to our magic carpet. Let's visit 
cold walks to school and decide I'd 


up here, but now we must hurry back 


Colombia next, 
(Continued on page 67) 


And we do 


Vitamin A) 


Thiamine 
Ribofla via 


Niacin 


nalys a clear picture 


ICE CREAMS FOOD VAL 


The table, above, provides data on the nutrient 
content of an average serving (1/6 quart) of va- 
nilla ice cream. Actual analyses were made on 
ice cream prepared from a formula which was 
taken to be an average vanilla ice cream mix. The 
ice cream was made in a commercial ice cream 
plant under the observation of the scientists mak- 
ing the analyses.* 

The table represents the first complete analyti- 
cal data on a commercial vanilla ice cream. It 
shows that ice cream may furnish significant 
amounts of protein, calcium, vitamin A, and ribo- 
flavin. One serving of ice cream may provide the 
same amount of calcium and high quality protein 
as one-half glass of milk. 

More and more nutritionists and others are rec- 
ognizing that ice cream may make a nutritional 


contribution to daily meals. Over a period of years 
the increase in the amount of ice cream consumed 
by Americans is phenomenal. The present aver- 
age annual consumption is 28 pints per person. 
Research continues to reveal facts which give 
scientific basis for including ice cream at the 
family table. 


*Dahiberg. A. C. and Loosli, J. K. Nutritive value of commercial ice 
cream. J. Am. Diet. Assn. 24:20 (Jan.) 1948 


The presence of this seal indicates that all nutri 
tion statements in the advertisement have been 
found acceptable by the Council on Foods and H 
Nutrition of the American Medical Association : 


oi DAIRY COUNCIL 


111 North Canal Street + Chicago 6, Illinois 


Since 1915 . the National Dairy Council, a non profit organization, 
has been devoted to nutrition research and education to ertend the use 
of dairy products. 
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Wis. Sp MG 


Virginia is never lovelier one in Vg Spring. 
From the gay Atlantic seashore west through 
the famed Blue Ridge, you'll enjoy scenic gran- 
deur ... famous Virginia foods .. . genial 
hosts . . . hundreds of historic shrines revered 
by all America . . . plus the full fare of sports 
and recreation which perfect any holiday. 

Come to Virginia, America’s most varied 
vacation land — this Spring! 


WIC 
a7 


@ Garden Week (April @ Shenandoah Valley 
21-28 @ Skyline Drive 
@ Winchester’s Apple e@ Variety of Sports 
Festival May @ Historic Richmond, 
Staunton, 
@ Famous Homes Fredericksburg 
@ Famed Natural Bridge @ Virginia Beach 


DEPARTMENT OF 
CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
Room 849, 914 Capitol Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


Write for Free Copy of Pictorial Booklet. 
Motion Pictures on Virginia Available 


The Best Vacation 
your Budget Ever Had! LA 


Sun and Sea 
~ 

Scenic Splendor 
Colonial Charm € 


America’s History 


The Complete Vacationland 


And the best vacation the entire family ever had! Imagine a 
bracing swim in surf-charged waters — a visit to the historical 
shrines of the nation — a pienie lunch by a winding stream 
in the countryside — a night at a picturesque summer theatre 
— all in a single day. Each of the nine resort areas 
ean be reached without weary driving or traveling. 
you'll find each hour 


Stay a day, a week or a month 
in Massachusetts brings a new adventure. 


sORT AREAS 


— 
Sse Nantucket 
Warthas Viney 


Ma Development and Industrial Comm. 
State House, Boston, Mass., Dept. IR2 


Please send Vacation Literature 


ai ° Shore 
Poneer Valley = be 

eo Central Massachuse ts 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
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SIMPLE SCIENCE 
EXPERIMENTS 


Experimenting with Electricity 


Lela Heaston Terrel 


Teacher of Science, Central School, Huntington, Indiana 


H ERE are some experiments re- 
lating to electricity which 
your pupils will enjoy performing. 


FRICTION MAKES ELECTRICITY 


Stroking a cat’s fur, rubbing a 
fountain pen over wool, combing 
your hair, and touching someone 
after you have scuffed across the 
floor, all cause small sparks which 
are frictional electricity. Lightning 
in the sky is frictional electricity 
traveling from cloud to cloud or 
from cloud to earth. 


BATTERIES 


A dry-cell battery is made of 
zinc, sealing wax, tar or pitch, 
sand, moist paper, a carbon rod, 
and black powdery paste contain- 
ing sal ammoniac. Using a ham- 
mer and a chisel, open a dry cell 


and study its composition. Refer 

to the diagram below. 

Zine —____—Carbon Electrode 

Electrode aling Wax 
Pitch sand 
—-Zine 


+—Chemical Mixture 


Rod 


Lining 


A wet-cell battery is made of sal 
water, and zine and 
carbon rods lo make a wet-cell 
battery, fill a drinking glass two- 
thirds full of water.and pour into it 
ammonium chloride (sal ammoni- 
ac). Stir with a stick until the 
Put the 
electrodes 


ammoniac, 


chemical is dissolved 

and carbon rods (the 
through holes in a fiber holder, and 
place the rods in the solution 4 
sure the carbon and zinc do not 


touch each other. 
THE TELEGRAPH 


A telegraph key is an electric 
switch. A telegraph sounder clicks 
when electricity starts through it 
and clicks again when the electric- 
ity stops. 

Fasten a short thick block of 
wood to one end of a longer blo« k 
of wood. Drive two large nails in- 
to the wood near the end of the 
large block, making certain that 
thev are firm but having them stick 

as possible above the 
These nails are to be the 
Wrap insulated 
bottom to 
making as 


up as tar 
board 
clectromagnets 
wire clockwise from the 
the top of one nail, 
many turns of wire on the nail as 
you can. Then take the wire across 
to the other nail and wind it also 


from the bottom to the top. Re- 
move the insulation from the end 
of the wire and fasten the bare wire 
to the outside post of a dry cell. 

From a tin can cut a T-shaped 
piece of metal, and nail it to the 
top block of wood so that it extends 
out over the nails 


or switch, re- 


To make the key 
move the insulation from the end 


of a piece of insulated wire, and 


wrap this bare wire around a 
round-headed screw. Fasten the 
screw to the bottom block near the 
sounder Attach the other end of 
the wire to the center post of the 
dry cell. 

Scrape the insulation from the 
end of the piece of wire which is 
wrapped around the nail on the 
sounder, and wrap the wire around 
a screw. Use this screw to fasten 
the two-inch metal piece of flexible 
brass or copper to the board so that 
the loose end of the metal is di- 
rectly above the other screw. 


ELECTRICITY MAKES HEAT 


Electricity can be changed to 
heat by making it travel through 
wire. ‘Twist an end of copper wire 
to an end of picture wire and con- 
nect the other ends of the two wires 
briefly to a drv cell. Which wire 
ects the hotter? Whv? Examine a 
toaster or an electric heater, Their 
wires are usually made of an alloy 
of nickel, iron, and chromium 
which has a high resistanc: 

THE TELEPHONE 

In a telephone transmitter, sound 
vibrations are used to change the 
strength of an electric current. In 
a telephone receiver, this changing 
electric current vibrates dia- 
phragm and reproduces the sound 
at the transmitter. The electricity 
goes from the transmitter to the 
receiver through wires. In a dis- 
carded telephone transmitter, look 
for the thin disk of soft iron, the 
small box filled with little pieces 
of carbon granules, and two wires 
—one to the iron diaphragm; the 
other to the back of the small box. 

In the receiver, locate the hard 
rubber cover, the disk of iron, and 
the U-shaped steel magnet with a 
coil of fine insulated wire wrapped 
around each pole. 
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cA “Tea Party” That Made History 


Paul Revere (whose famous ride is pictured on page 25), disguised 
themselves as Indians, boarded the vessels at Griffin's Wharf, and 
threw 340 chests of tea into the water. 

If this seems to us like a lawless exploit, we must remember that 


F or years before the Revolution, the American colonists were irri- 
tated by certain policies of the British government, They par- 
ticularly resented the attempt of the King and Parliament to impose 


duties on goods entering American ports. In many eases, they signed 
agreements not to buy the taxed articles. 

This of course cut down trade. and finally all the duties were re- 
pealed except the one on tea. The British East India Company 
obtained permission from the government to dispose of its surplus 
tea in the colonies—-and some people on this side of the Atlantic were 
willing to order it. 

The price was not high, even with the tax, but the more independ- 
ent colonists did all they could to prevent the tea from being 
shipped. They considered that a principle was at stake—the prin- 
ciple of “no taxation without representation.” 

When Boston people learned that in spite of their protests three 
tea-laden ships had entered the harbor, many felt that extreme meas- 


ures must be taken. The members of one patriotic club, including 


the colonists were reaching the end of their patience with a tyrannical 
king. and they had no impartial courts to appeal to, as we have. 

The “Boston Tea Party,” as it is called, took place on the night of 
December 16, 1773. 
hated tax, and changed its policy toward the colonies, it might have 
Instead, it closed the port of Boston, and 
heeame more and more severe. 

In Britain itself. William Pitt--a leading statesman—and many 
other persons sympathized with the colonists and considered them 
fully justified in taking up arms. In those days, many thousands of 
Americans laid down their lives in the cause of Freedom. 


If the British government had then removed the 


averted the Revolution. 


Many more 
thousands have done so in the years since then, They are doing so 
even now, in far-off Korea. 


This painting by Harold Von Schmidt is the eighth picture in a series, reproduced in 
THE INSTRUCTOR through the courtesy of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 


Company of Boston, Massachusetts. 


The seventh picture in the series is on page 25. 
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Fingertip Fairyland 


The Milron Bradley label on a jar of Finger Paint is an 
open sesame to creative artistic expression. It is your 
assurance of superior quality, maintained through con- 
stand experimentation and the use of the finest in- 
gredients. The result is a plastic paine of juste the riche 
creamy consistency, color brilliance anc uniformity tor 
blending to infinite shades and hues. 


Milton Bradley 
of 6 colors, in 
purchased in bulk, 


Finger Paints are availabie in boxes 
2, 4 and S-ounce jars — or may be 


ART IN THE MAKING FOSTERS ART IN THE USING 


Long hours of experimenting has produced a 
finger paint of such superior quality, exceptional 
color brilliance and perfect mampulative texcure 
that it invites and encourages the most varied of 
creative artistic expression. In addition, these fine 
quality paints are harmless co the skin and wash 
off readily from hands or clothing. 


HELPFUL FINGER PAINT BOOKLET— ONLY 10c 


Our illustrated booklet, “Fingertip Magic’ is packed with 

helpful ideas for making the most of versatile Finger Paints. 

Ic is normally sold at retail for 25¢ but is available now co 
teachers for only 10¢. Mail coupon for 
this helptul booklet todays 


Micton Braoiey COMPANY 
Dept. IN4 Springfield 2, Mass. 


| enclose 10c for a copy of your illus- 
trated booklet ‘Fingertip Magic.” 


Name 
Address 
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SPECIALLY FOR 
RURAL TEACHERS 


Doubling Up 
Saves Time 


Gertrude MeDaniel 
Teacher, Mustang School, Distriet 55, 
Huerfane County, Colorado 
di istence but until it does, 

such a school presents a 
real problem to the teacher, espe- 
cially if there are many pupils 

I use croup instruction to create 
and time. If a 
cood blackboard is available. sever- 
al classes in number work and arith- 
metic can be handled at once. | 
like to have my pupils do written 
work at the blackboard, as I can 
detect weaknesses while they work, 
and am able to correct their errors 
while still fresh in their minds 

Spelling can also be handled as 
group work. When there is only 
one pupil to a grade, we often use 
the blackboard for this recitation. 
too. It is not difficult to keep the 
various levels of work before me, 
and to pronounce a_ third-grade 
word to a third-grader and a fifth- 
erade word to a fifth-grader. 

My pupils, ranging in age from 
six to ten, and in grades from first 
to fifth, are proud of their self- 
made spelling notebooks, and want 
each page to show a perfect grade 
So our daily spelling is written in 
the notehook, while reviews are car- 
ried on at the blackboard or as 
spelling matches 

In a rural school, with few pu- 
pils, it is almost impossible to con- 


HE one-room rural school 
may be passing out of ex- 


interest conserve 


duct music instruction successfully 
without combining the classes. My 
pupils all enjoy our rhythm band, 
musical drills, and group singing 

Occasionally, for fun, we have a 
reading lesson in group fashion 
Each child selects a book suitable 
for his grade level, and when his 
turn comes, he opens the book, 
touches a sentence at random, and 
reads from there to the end of the 
paragraph. This is excellent drill 
for sicht reading, and nohody seems 
to mind the lack of continuity 

Language and social-studies les- 
sons can be carried on quite suc- 
cessfully as group activities. T have 
one bilingual child starting school, 
who is very timid, yet she enjoys 
participating in the group work 
For her language, I give her a pic- 
ture to study; then she tells what 
she sees in the picture. At present 
I do not expect more than that, as 
my plan is to encourage the child 
to speak freely. She is learning a 
creat deal by listening to the well- 
constructed stories a fifth-crader 
tells about language pictures 

Have you ever called your pupils 
in from recess at test time, and had 
them drop everything and rush to 


the classroom as though they were 
going to a performance? 
Mine do, when we have mock radio 
quiz programs for our tests. Ques- 
tions on all subjects previously cov- 
ered are preferred, those for each 
grade being placed in labeled recep- 
tacles. Names of pupils are placed 
in another receptacle and as I call 
the name of a pupil he reaches into 
the box containing questions for 
his grade level, reads the question. 
and does his best to answer it cor- 
rectly. Scores are kept, and added 
at the end of the quiz. The holder 
of the highest score is allowed first 
choice of some wrapped packages, 
which are usually white elephants 
donated by the pupils and myself 


circus 


Why Not Enlist 
Teacher’s Aids? 


Anna J. Buttrey 


E’VE read about the 

7 success nurse’s aids are 

having while there is 

a shortage of trained 

nurses. How about teacher’s aids 

to help solve the problem of over- 

worked teachers? A group of five 

women volunteered to help me keep 

my group of twenty-four pupils in 

all eight grades up to their respec- 

tive grade levels one year when 

much time had been lost due to the 
weather and to illnesses 

Promptly every noon from March 
until June one of these five women 
appeared and we talked over the 
rest of the day’s work Then she 
heard reading classes, kept track of 
words missed by individual pupils 
to be used in flash-card exercises 
next day, helped with spelling, 
checked papers, using the keys pro- 
vided, or walked quietly up and 
down the aisles giving individual 
help where needed 

My part of the project was to 
keep the work planned ahead in 
order to get the best results. The 
women agreed among themselves 
as to what day each would come. 
The pupils accepted the help and 
did not try to “show off.” 

My helpers served without pay, 
but I gave cach of them a gift at 
the close ot SO hool as an expression 
of my appreciation. Perhaps in 
some places the school board could 
arrange a small payment If a 
wage were paid, one person could 
he picked to come all the time. It 
could be an older woman who had 
once taught or a young girl just out 
of high school. Common sense and 
willingness to co-operate are more 
important than formal education 
Every community would have to 
work out its individual problems, of 
course, but I feel that teacher’s aids 
are a real assct in our crowded 
schools. 
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An Arithmetic Number 
Center 
(Continued from page 34) 
and cut them up into halves, thirds, 
fourths, fifths, and sixths, Paper 
plates were colored to represent pic 
and then cut into fractional 


parts. | 


out the long line into the water. From 
this swung short lines every few feet 
with baited hooks and sinkers on the 
ends. The lines sank, leaving only 
bobbing corks to show where they 
were. Anchored buoys on cither end 
of the long line marked the spot. 
Then the fishermen rowed back to 
the sloop and ate the lunch which 


for the screaming gulls that wheeled 
over the water. 

“Want to do some fishing, Jill?” 
asked her father. 

“Oh, yes!” Jill glanced toward the 
dory which was once more fastened at 
the stern. 

“Not from the dory,” Cap'n Prentiss 
said. “You can fish over the side of 


Jill pressed her lips together. She 
would follow every direction Daddy 
gave her and she'd show Hank! Just 
as the menfolk settled on the other 
side of the sloop with their lines, she 
felt a tug on hers, “I've caught some- 
thing! she shouted, jumping up and 
down in excitement. 

Cap'n Prentiss hurried over and 


Each fractional part was labeled and | 
placed in an envelope. These were 
used on the flannel board. A poster 
illustrating various fractions was al 
so made for the Number Center 

The game committee, with the help 
of the teacher, collected and wrote the 
directions for games to be included in 
the class game book. | 

The whole class helped collect pic- 
tures for the arithmetic picture book. 
These were turned over to a commit 
tee who sorted, mounted, and labeled 4 j 
them. Then the pages were bound in £ =. 


to a book. Several pages were devoted : 7 


helped her pull it in. But when Jill 
saw what she had on her hook, her 
(Continued on page 70) 


the sloop.” 
“She won't catch a thing!” Hank 
“Fishing is a man’s business!” 


Mrs. Prentiss had packed for them. 
Jill thought she had never been so 
hungry, but she saved a few crumbs | said. 


Too Much 


CAN SPELL TROUBLE! 


to arithmetic words and terms, some 
of which were illustrated. 

The class took trips to the local 
stores so that the pupils had a chance 
to see how all types of measures are 
actually used. 


CORRELATIONS 


A, Art.—We used art periods for mak- 
ing posters, charts, and booklets; for 
making play money; and for making 
the flannel board. | 
B. Spelling.—The children learned to 

spell arithmetic words and terms 
They alse learned abbreviations hav- 
ing to do with arithmetic. 

C. Language.—During vocabulary peri- 
ods they learned the correct pronun- 
ciation and use of new arithmetic 
terms, 


EVALUATION 


A, This unit: 

1. Enriched the pupils’ experiences. 
2. Promoted social adjustment. 

3. Enlarged pupils’ insight. 

#. Extended pupils’ abilities | 
5. Provided for individual differences. 
6. Gave opportunities for original 
expression, purposeful planning, self- 
direction, and evaluation. 

7. Encouraged the cultivation of an 
investigating attitude. 

8. Called for the combined efforts 
of teacher and pupils. 

9. Keached out into, and drew from, | 
both the community and the homes. 
B. The pupils grew in their ability to: 
1. Judge the value of materials. 

2. Respect the property of others. 

3. Find data on the objects collected, 
made, or purchased. 

4. Work independently 

5. Co-operate with others. 

6. Share their materials and findings 
7. Observe closely and carefully, es 
pecially on trips to the stores. 


LICE INFESTATION can spread through an entire class within a few 
days. More serious than the “disgrace” suffered by the hapless victim 
is the fact that lice are disease carriers. They may transmit typhus 
fever, favus, impetigo, trench fever and other dangerous diseases. The 
direct irritation may cause violent itching with scratching and infec- 
tion. Fortunately A-200 Pyrinate Liquid is an amazingly effective 
remedy to halt an outbreak of the infestation before it can spread. 


Hundreds of teachers, nurses and physicians have recommended A-200 
Pyrinate Liquid. It kills both lice and their eggs on contact. It is safe 
. .. Non-poisonous, non-irritating and leaves no tell-tale odor. It is a 
liquid ... no greasy salve to stain clothing. One application of A-200 
Pyrinate Liquid is usually sufficient. 


EASY-TO-APPLY 
LIQUID PYRINATE 


KILLS HEAD AND BODY LICE, AND THEIR EGGS...ON CONTACT! 


A Fish for Jill 


(Continued from page 23) 


Jill just tossed her curls and ignored | 
him. “I'll show him!” she thought. 

But when Jill took the wheel in open 
water, the sloop seemed to pull away 
from her when she tried to hold it on 
course. Soon it began to weave in a 
very peculiar manner, and people on 
a passing boat leaned out and stared 
at them. Jill's cheeks flamed as her | 
father gently took over the wheel. 

* Jill ran forward to the prow of the | 
boat and stood with her legs wide | 
apart while the fresh wind blew 
against her. Then she ran to the stern 
and watched the boiling wake which 
the sloop left behind. 

On the fishing grounds Hank 
dropped anchor. He and Cap'n Prentiss 
went over the side into the dory that 
was towed behind the sloop. Stowing 
their gear, they rowed away, From 


the sloop deck Jill watched them play 


A product of 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
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A-200 Kills Lice...on Contact! 
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Here’s a real Vacation Bargain— 
a thrilling trip to these two famous vacationlands: 


Colorful Colorado— 104,000 square miles of vacation para- 
dise . . . snow-capped mountain peaks. . . mile-high Denver 
. ++ picturesque Colorado Springs and the Pikes Peak region 
«+. Magnificent Rocky Mountain National-Estes Park ... 
friendly Dude Ranches and mountain resorts. 


Magic Yellowstone—Land of geysers ... waterfalls... 


canyons . . 


. mountains and forests —home of bears, buffa- 


loes, deer, elk and antelope. An added thrill at no extra 
cost .. . the 80-mile trip over the famous Cody Road 
through the Buffalo Bill dude ranch country. 


Go one way — return another — see twice as much! 


One Burlington ticket will take you to 
both of these Western Wonderlands. 
Enjoy the luxury of such famous 
streamlined trains as the DENVER 
ZEPHYR, Vista-Dome CALIFORNIA 
ZEPHYR, and NORTH COAST LIMITED. 
You can include Salt Lake City and 
add Glacier Park. Two weeks is time 
enough when you travel by train — 


BURLINGTON TRAVEL BUREAU 


Print Nome 


Dept. 312, 547 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois 


I am considering a vacation in Colorado and Yellowstone. 
Please send free illustrated booklets, rates and information. 


City. Zone 


all summer not too long! 

For complete information and 
cost, mail coupon below. Whether 
you travel independently or join a 
congenial Escorted Tour, you'll 
treasure every minute of this thrilling 
travel adventure. Any rail or travel 
agent can tell you about this great 
Burlington Vacation Bargain. 


— = 


TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 


your salary stops! Fulldet 


Cut out and mail this ed 


| 
~------ eT 
— 


America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes ° 


Larson Leathercraft 


leathers for advance 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
All materiale, moderately-prieed too! 
ing leathers, calfskin, ete., top quality 
Writeteday PROMPT SHIPMENT 
ferFREE ir estab 1 policy is to ship or- 
catTatos ere 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. Chicago 24, Il. 


receive them 
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Bill Visits Mexico 
(Continued from page 37) 


FOURTH MERCHANT—Fans— 

FIFTH MERCHANT—Flowers— 

SIXTH MERCHANT—Frijoles— 
SEVENTH MERCHANT—Shawls— 
EIGHTH MERCHANT—And serapes. 

MERCHANTS (speaking together) 
Si, we are sure you will find us most 
happy to serve you today. 

Children hum as piano softly plays. 
They move about as though looking at 
wares. 

yuan~This is Fiesta Day. Acrobats, 
singers, and dancers will perform for 
us today 

Drummer Boy enters and plays a 
roll on drum as Acrobats enter and 
take turns doing forward rolls, cart 
wheels, handstands, and headstands. 

Mexican children sing “Jose and 
Rosita” from We Sing, published by 
Cc. Birchard. ) 

aitt—Oh, please do a dance! 

Mexican children may do the dance 

“Varsovienne” from We Sing, pub- 


make up their own dance, using an) 
Mexican tune for the music. When 


the dance is finished, the others ap- 


plaud as the curtain closes. 


A Change of Plans 


(Continued from page 21) 


“Oh, Lester!” cried Grant. “You 
| mean polliwogs—baby frogs. I read 
| about them. We're going to hunt for 

polliwogs, aren't we?” 

“You guessed it!” Lester answered. 
| “Some folks call them tadpoles. Here 
we are at the pond.” 

Grant slid from the handle bars, 
and Lester leaned the bike against a 
tree. Out of the bike bags he took 
two empty tin cans which had small 
holes punched in the lids 

“We'll half-fill these with water 
from the pond,” he said. He handed 
one to Grant. “I brought two nets of 
cheesecloth fastened to short handles 
If you'll get them out of the bag we'll 
be ready to start. 

“I hope we find all sizes of polli- 
wogs,” Lester continued. “I want them 
for our science class. You can have 
some to keep in a fish bowl, too. Now 
let's slip up quietly to the edge of the 
pond. We'll have to look sharp!” 

At first the water seemed clear and 
lifeless as the boys walked along the 
edge of the pond. Presently they came 
to an outlet where the water was very 
shallow. 

Grant stepped into the oozy mud 
“Look!” he cried, “there are little 


in the water.’ 

Lester looked closely. “That's what 
them in our nets.” 

Grant dipped his net but brought it 
up empty. “My, they move fast!” he 
shouted. 

“Put the net down to the bottom of 
the water. Leave it till you see the 
polliwogs just above it; then bring it 
up quick,” Lester told him. 

Grant scooped the net into the wa- 
ter a number of times before he came 
up with three little tadpoles wiggling 
inside the net. He turned them into 
the water in the half-filled tin can, and 
| bent over to watch them. 

“Why, they're funnier than my gold- 
fish!” he exclaimed. “They wiggle so 
when they swim.” 

Grant walked farther to a thicket of 
| cattails, He looked and looked at the 
| water. Suddenly he called, “Oh, Lester, 
| here are some big ones! Their heads 
| are big as dimes. Oh, oh! Here's one 
| with some funny bumps sticking out 
| by his tail.” 


(Continued on page 71) 


lished by C. C. Birchard, or they may | 


black spots jiggling ail around me here | 


we're after, sure enough! We'll catch | 


For a carefree vacation and refresh- 
ing review of American history, come 
to Pennsylvania in 1951. You'll find 
swimming, golf, riding, fishing, boat- 
ing, hiking and vacation activities of 
every variety. 

This 175th anniversary year of the 
adoption of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence will be a good time to visit 
not only Independence Hall, but the 
many other major historic shrines 
that dot the Keystone State — Valley 
Forge; York and Lancaster which, 
with Philadelphia, were capitals of 
the nation; Washington Crossing; 
the battlefields of Brandywine, Paoli, 
Germantown; the line of frontier 
forts; the grave of Molly Pitcher at 
Carlisle, and other spots of great 
historic importance, including the 
Gettysburg battlefield. 


History is an open book in Pennsyl- 
vania. Here you may visit shrines 
that will make a lasting impression 
on your memory. 


FIND MORE 


PENNSYLVANIA DE 
DIV. 2704, HARRISBURG, PA. 
Please send me: 
32-page booklet, There's More in Pennsylvania” 
Other bookiets on Penns yivanio 
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A Day in Latin America 
(Continued from page 61) 


RONALD—Is everyone on the carpet? 
Gene, you're too close to the edge. 
Move over. 

CAROLYN—That was a smooth take- 
off this time! 

MARIE—QOh, watch out! You almost 
hit the smokestack of that ship. 

cene—Do you suppose there are any 
pirates around here any more? I'd 
like to see some pirates! 

ray—Look at the old fort on top of 
the hill over there. Let's land inside 
of it. 

RONALD—All right, I'll land ‘er in 
the middle of that clear spot. 

joan—Don't get off yet, Marie. Wait 
till he stops. 

mMariE—Let’s wave to those boys. 

MANUEL—What is this funny thing 
you're riding on? 

ronaLD—This is our magic carpet, 
and I'm the pilot. 

MicueL—What are you deing here?’ 

Gene—We came to see some pirates. 
Got any around here? 

MANUEL~—QOh, there aren't any pi- 
rates here any more, but this fort was 
built to protect the city from pirates, 

CAROLYN—What city is this? 

miguet—This is Cartagena. A long 
time ago pirates came here to steal the 
gold and silver which was brought 
here to be shipped to Europe. 

(Miguel and Manuel tell the others 
about their country and answer ques- 
tions regarding climate, products, and 
50 on.) 

ray—Well, thank you for being so 
helpful. I would have to get used to 
the heat in order to live here. (To 
the others.) Let’s go, shall we? 

RONALD—Climb on board and let's 
look for a cool spot. Everyone ready? 

CAROLYN Yes, everyone seems to be 
sitting tight. 

cene—Gee, we're really going up. 
Why so high, Ronald? 

joaN—Look up ahead, Gene, and 
you can answer that for yourself. 
Those really are high mountains and 
we're going to try to fly over them. 

(Musical bridge: “Holiday Song.” ) 

mMarie—Ronald, are we going down? 
We seem to be landing! Where are 
we? 

RONALD—This is Peru. See that 
mine over there. I want to know 
whether it is a silver or a copper mine. 

CAROLYN—Perhaps those Indian chil- 
dren will answer our questions. 

(Me ca and Re ca discuss copper 
mining and the topography and natu- 
ral resources of Peru with the visitors. 

ray—This has been very interesting 

meca~—Come back some day and go 
to market with us. Everyone dresses 
up in the most colorful clothes and 
takes whatever he has to sell to the 
village. 

reEcA—You could get some chufio to 
eat. 

cene—Chufio? What is that? 

RECA— Potatoes prepared in a special 
way. I guess you know that potatoes 
came from up here in the Andes and 
that the white man carried them back 
to Europe from here. 

RONALD—Well, we must get going 
Climb on, gang; let’s head for Chile. 

att—Good-by! Good-by! 

Musical bridge: “The Sailor.” 

jOAN~—Hey, Ronald, look down be- 
low. We're over the ocean. 

RONALD—I°ll head back east and try 
to firid some land. I don’t know where 
we are, but we should be able to find 
land soon. 

joan—I think I see some land up 
ahead—yes, there is the coast—and 
there is a city. Let's stop there. 

RONALD—I'll try to land in that park 

MARIE~That was what I'd call a 
good landing, and you managed to 
miss those boys playing ball, 


cuico—Welcome to Cencepcién! We 
saw you coming in and thought you 
were moving too fast to land! 

trro—What a strange carpet! Do 
they make those in the United States, 
too? 

carotyNn—No, this is one we thought 
up at school. 

ray—We're traveling around asking 
questions. Would you tell us where 
we are and something about the place? 

cuico—Well, first, you're in Con- 
cepcién, Chile. I don’t know that 
there is much to tell about it; it’s the 
same as any other place. 


vrro -We could tell about the coal 
mine, Chico. They may never have 
heard of a mine that runs out under 
the ocean. 

(The children discuss the coal mine, 
and ask questions and receive answers 
about Chile and its people.) 

marie—I knew there was something 
wrong here. The leaves are falling, 
while back home they are just coming 
out on the trees. 

jyoan—Remember we're south of the 
equator now and the seasons are re- 
versed; instead of being early spring as 
it is at home it is fall here. 


mARIE—Oh, that’s right. 

cene—If we don't hurry it will be 
fall before we get back to Turlock. 

ronatp—Okay, if everyone is ready 
to go, climb on. Good-by, fellows. 

(Musical bridge: “The Nest.”) 

ray—Oh, look at all those cattle 
down below, 

CAROLYN~ There is a clear spot to 
land on if you want to take us down, 
Ronald. 

roNALD—Hold on tight, everybody! 
I'll try not to rip our magic carpet on 
a bull's horn. 

(Continued on page 86) 


The lesson that comes in the weekly groceries 


Here, with the help of a willing parent, a very interesting lesson 
in nutrition is going on. . . and nutrition lessens studied in school 
are being applied to real life. After working with Mother in 
planning the menus and buying the groceries, Jimmy and Sue are 
seeing for themselves how foods from each of the Basic 7 groups 
make up the family fare. 


Once parents realize how important health and nutrition teach- 
ing is to their children’s well-being, they are eager to help, and 
this home-front approach gets results. Parents report that children 
improve markedly in their eating habits when they can actually 
take part in family food buying and meal planning. 

There are various ways of enlisting parent cooperation in school 
nutrition and health education projects—among them special 
“Parent Days,” helpful printed materials, and adult nu- 
trition courses. If you have a particularly effective way 
of your own you'd like to share with other teachers, 
or if you’d like information on other phases of 
nutrition and health studies, write to the Education 
Section, Dept. of Public Services, General Mills, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn, 


Peary 
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A Few Ways in which Parents 
can cooperate in a Health and 
Nutrition Program: 
@ Checking daily menus with the Basic 
7 Food Groups chart 

@ Considering the school lunch in plan- 
ning home menus 

@ Cooperating in the school lunch 
program 


@ Encouraging children to prepare 
simple foods at home 
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OTHER COUPONS on pages 70, 72, 74, 76. For instructions, see pages 70, 72, 74. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, Dept. A 
Please send me your descriptive color circular Books for 


THE INSTRUCTOR 4-51 344 


Nome Grade 


Street or 


AMERICAN CAN CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 4-51 58 
Please send me @ copy of the series of advertisements entitied “The Story of Food." 
(Available only to teachers.) 


Name School and Grade 
Street or 8.0 


City State 


No. Pupils 


THE INSTRUCTOR 4-51 332 
ease send me: Catalog of A. B. Dick supplies and accessories; Information about 
A. 8. Dick mimeographs Details on special mimeograph stencils 


A. 8. DICK CO. 


Name Position 


Street of 8.0 School 
tv State 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 4-51 245 

Pleate send me supply of the leaflet, ‘'Pediculosis Capitis is dangerous." 


Name 
Street of 


Zone State 


KELLOGG CO., Home Economics Services THE INSTRUCTOR 4-51 125 

Please send me Kellogg's ““Berly Bird’ Breckfast Game with colorful wal! poster, score 

foider for each pup prize buttons for pupils in winning team, and seal for each pupi 

with perfect score. There are : children in my cless. (See page 1! 
Grade 


Schoo! 


Address 


cece 
HARPER & BROTHERS THE INSTRUCTOR 4-51 224 
Please send me 4 copy of the new Herper catalog of books for children. 
Grade 
No. Pupils 


Name 


Stree? or 8.0 


Zone State 


EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 4-51 295 
Please send me « TRIAL preview set of FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS on “ARTISTS OF 
MANY LANDS AND MANY TIMES.”' | am enclosing school letterhead 


Position. 


Name 
Street or School 


Zone State 


< 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 4-51 262 
Please send me instruction folder on new brushless "GENIE HANDIPAINT powder paint 
that works directly on wet peper This offer is for teachers only.) 


Grade 
No. Pupils 


Name 


“ 

Oo 


State 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Box 76 THE INSTRUCTOR 4-51 J] 
Please send copies (limit 25 per class) of the 1951 booklet, “Needle Magic with 
Cotton Bags giving latest Simplicity patterns and newest styles and ideas for making 
clothes and household articles from cotton begs 


a 


Name Grade 
Street or 


City State 


School 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. Educctiona! Director THE INSTRUCTOR 4-51 9 
Please send me Breakfast Teaching Unit for GRADES 1 - 2 - 3. Grades taught ......... 
Name 


Street of RD 


Zone 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. Educational Director 
Please send me Breakfast Teaching Unit for GRADES 4 - 


THE INSTRUCTOR 4-5! 9 
5 - 6. Grades taught ......... 
Name 


Street or R.0 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS THE INSTRUCTOR 4-51 48 
am interested in knowing about T.C.U.'s Protection’ Policy against accident, 
sickness, and quarantine, at a cost of less than a nickel a day 

Grade 


No. Pupils 


Neme 

Street of 8.0 

city Zone State 

AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSN., Burecu of Health Education THE INSTRUCTOR 4-51 29 

Pease send me without cost your catalog!s Publications about Your Health, 
Mimeographed Health Matorials. 


Name 


Street or 8.0 
City 
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The Shadow Box in the 
Classroom 


(Continued from page 35 


B. Discussion.—Various kinds of birds 
the children knew were mentioned and 
compared. 
C. Questions. 

|. What do birds eat? 

2. Do all birds build their nests the 
same way? 

’. How do birds protect their young? 
t. Are birds valuable to man’ 
5. How can we protect birds? 

D. Method of study 

1. After discussing the questions, ea h 
pupil in the 
study. 


class selected a bird to 


2. He made a picture of his bird on 
a glass slide, colored it, and added a 
coat of nail polish. 

3. Finally he showed his slide in the 
shadow box and told about his bird 


CORRELATIONS 


1. Reading information in 
books, magazines, and 
charts about the birds they chose, gave 
the pupils a reason for reading, both 
orally and silently. 

B. Spelling.-A word book was pre- 
pared by each pupil, 

|. The words were taken from the 
reading lessons. 

2. The pronunciation, and meaning 
of each word were given. 

3. The word book was also used to 
teach dictionary lessons. 

C. Language. 

1. Each pupil wrote sentences de- 
scribing the bird of his choice 
2. Short paragraphs were 

about the bird's habitat. 

3. Pupils wrote letters to the state 
wild-life department for literature. 

+. Original poems were written about 
birds. 

D. Handwriting.—The writing of words 
in the word book and the writing of 
sentences, paragraphs and letters de- 
veloped handwriting skills. 

E. Art. 

|. The drawing and painting of the 
birds on the panes afforded an experi- 
ence in mixing colors. 

2. Freehand drawing, as well as re- 
production of pictures by tracing and 
outlining, was encouraged. 

F. Conservation education. 

1. In the study of this unit the teach- 
er stressed the importance of wild life, 
as part of our natural resources, and 
explained that birds and animals have 
a definite plac m nature 

2. To emphasize the 
conservation in the development of 
citizenship, the Conservation Pledge 
was learned by the class. “I give my 
pledge as an American to save and 
faithfully to defend from 
resources of my 


Finding 
pamphlets, 


written 


importance of 


waste the 
natural country, its 
soil and minerals, its forests, waters, 


und wild life.” 


TELEVISION PROGRAM 


One pupil in the class said, “The 
shadow box reminds me of a television 
set.” Whereupon, the class decided to 
have a “Guest Star Program” and use 
the shadow box as an improvised tele- 
vision set, 

\ committee was selected by the 
class to plan the program. The com- 
mittee began their planning by visiting 
the library of recordings and studying 
various song titles. The committee se- 
lected a group of songs, which were 
presented to the class for its approval 
the class chose songs by Bing Crosby, 
Frank Sinatra, and Vaughn Monroe 
Three pupils were appointed to read 
something about the life, works, and 
hobbies of these singers. 

On the evening the program was 
presented, much interest and enthusi- 
asm were shown by the class. 


(Continued on page 83) 


BECOME CREATIVE 
chen they seu 
with Cotton Gage 


The idea of making a dress, 
apron, or blouse from a 
cotton bag arouses the cre- 
ative spirit in students. The 
booklet “Needle Magic with 
Cotton Bags” shows and 
tells how to make scores of 
useful and attractive items 
.. from pot holders to party 
dresses — using Simplicity 
patterns which are readily 
available. Beginners as well 
as advanced students will 
be thrilled with “Needle 
Magic’ —request your 


copies today. 


FREE to you — 

New 1951 edition. 
Twenty-five (25) 
copies for your 
class — free! Over 
6,000,000 copies of 
previous editions 
already distributed. 
Write today to: 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


Box 76 © Memphis, Tennessee 


| 
= 

~ 

| 
Schoo! — — — | 

4 Zone State | 
4 
| 

: 
| 28 
| 

| ? 
| 
| 

Zone State | | Mic 
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Teaching Reading to a 
Problem Class 


(Continued from page 32) 


story to the other group. Any member 
of the performing group was free to 
help the reader with a difficult word. 
At first there was a tendency for ev- 
eryone to repeat the word, even after 
the correct version had been given, a 
tendency that was both discourteous 
and dismaying to the child who need- 
ed the help! In class discussion it was 
decided that the first one to recognize 
the trouble could help. The others 
must be still if the help was correct. 
At the end of the story, those who had 
read could take turns asking the audi- 
ence the questions on the blackboard, 
plus the original questions! The audi- 
ence was scored on the number of cor- 
rect answers. The other group then 
repeated that procedure. 

Within a relatively short time, the 
primary aims of the game had been 
achieved: the children could not rate 
their audience on correctness of an- 
swers unless their own preparation had 
been good, and a secondary value was 
gained when they pushed themselves 
to improve sight reading and scanning 
so that someone could jump to his 
feet to read the correct passage to jus- 
tify his criticism of an answer, Word 
study, audibility, and expression im- 
proved rapidly as indignant protests 
from the audience greeted the child 
who mumbled or stumbled. Nor was 
the audience spared any responsibility! 
Children who wriggled, whispered, or 
dreamed were criticized alike by the 
readers, who wanted good attention 
given to their carefully prepared “en- 
tertainment,” and by the rest of the 
audience, who wanted to win with per- 
fect answers to all the questions. 

Before long, the children were read- 
ing eagerly and with enjoyment. More 
library books were read as interest in- 
creased and as skills attained made 
reading easier. Formal reports would 
have been boring, however, especially 
since many of the popular books were 
read by everyone in the class as quick- 
ly as the children could get them. 
Again, we needed a good audience sit- 
uation. Panel discussions seemed to 
be the solution. Also, in social-studies 
class, the children read in as many as 
fifteen different books. Here, a panel 
discussion was the most practical way 
of putting all the material on a single 
subject before the whole class. 

With work in phonics and word 
analysis in reading classes, spelling be- 
came less of a problem and written 
expression became easier. But there 
was still a problem in motivating silent 
informational reading and in choosing 
important or significant material for 
note-taking to guide group discussion. 

The popular quiz sessions on the 
radio programs started us off. Who 
was the “expert” in the class? The 
teacher, supposedly! That being the 
case, one child came up with a sug- 
gestion in reading class that today they 
play “Quiz the Teacher”! 

This game, played not too often, 
was a novelty they loved. The teacher 
agreed not to read the story “today,” 
although the class agreed she might 
have studied it yesterday. The chil- 
dren read their story carefully, worked 
out clear and searching questions which 
they submitted to one another in the 
group for examination as to clarity 
and importance, and then they took 
turns asking the teacher the questions. 
No generalized, incomplete, or fuzzy 
answer was acceptable. 

The result was that silent informa- 
tional reading and choice of significant 
points became extremely important. 
Questions were written carefully be- 
cause the whole group would criticise 
them, and group criticism improved 


the questions and written expression 
in general. 

From this game it was a compara- 
tively easy step to team quiz sessions. 
Although they might use fifteen differ- 
ent books, all were on the same sub- 
ject. The children elected a jury of 
five “experts” (who sometimes proved 
to be not so expert!) and the class was 
free to ask questions of them. The 
incidental debates and rebuttals were 
many~—and the whole class was in- 
volved in a socialized recitation! 

By the end of the year, all but one 
child had attained third-grade level, 


three children had reached high third 
grade, half the class ranked between 
fifth and seventh grade. The rest were 
reading somewhere within the fourth 
grade. A roomful of children who 
had been afraid to recite were now 
reciting with gusto and assurance. 
With such a class, beset by emotion- 
al problems and psychological com- 
plexes, no reading techniques would 
serve as a cure-all therapy. Even in 
the field of reading skills, more than 
remedial techniques was needed. Such 
a class had to have help to overcome 


. educational retardation, but they had 


to have fun at school, and a real pu 

se to avoid figuratively draggin 
their collective feet. What we worke 
for was something to give a real lif 
to schoolwork. Games, competitio: 
in which each had a chance to win 
and a generally light-hearted approach 
served av that required stimulus, That 
is what we were striving for and we 
reached our goal. 

Eprrorta Note: The author and her 
husband, Archie T. E. McCormick, have 
been doing graduate work at Mexico City 
College since last summer. Previously 
Mrs. McCormick taught in elementary 
schools in Washington and California. 


Q Why is a coal mine “dusted”? Check the right answer 


below. 


J; To keep the mine clean for 
inspections 


Te prevent fire 


(0 Teo keep the coal shiny 


A The modern coal mine is regularly dusted with pow- 
dered limestone to prevent fire. The talcum-fine powder 
is sprayed on the walls and roof where it blends with coal 


Q More coal is mined today than in 1916—by almost 200,0( 


fewer miners! How is this possible? Check the right reaso 
[5 The miners in 1916 were mostly women. 

(Q Medern machines make today’s miner more efficient. 

CO Teday’s miners work longer hours. 


A Mining is a man’s job—and the 200,000 fewer men 
today work much shorter hours to produce far more coal. T 


dust to make a non-explosive mixture. Modern safety 


measures like these have made coal mining five times as 


safe today as it was forty years ago. 


Q Old King Coal gets a thorough “going over” before he 


meets the public. Which things below are done in “pre- 


paring” coal for market? 


A Screening and cleaning are correct. Coal shines with- 
out being polished and “precooking” would turn it into 
coke. Modern preparation plants thoroughly wash away 
the impurities, size coal, and make it a more useful fuel 
by supplying industries and homes with exactly the right 


kinds of coal to fit their needs, 


correct reason for today’s high productivity is machines, M 
chine cutting and loading of coal have raised the output of t 
modern miner more than 61% over what he could do in 191 


7’ 
AY 


Q Here are a coal miner, a glass worker, and a steel worker 
and some assorted, average weekly pay checks. Pay each 
worker the correct check by drawing a line between the 
check and the man to whom it goes. 


A Pay the coal miner $81.50. The glass worker and the steel 
worker get $67.07 and $68.82 respectively. Coa! miners are 
among the highest paid workers in all major industries. More 
money is spent on miners’ welfare funds, pensions, health and 
insurance than for benefits to any other industrial workers. 
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Free Booklet { 


For fun and information get copies of our new booklet— 
“King Coal Quiz.” There are many questions like the ones 
above that will interest you and your class. Write for your 
free copies today! 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL CoaL ASSOCIATION 
320 SOUTHERN BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Street or 


City 


WORLD BOOK, Dept. 550 THE INSTRUCTOR 4-51 269 
Pinase send me « copy of your free booklet describing new $2,000,000 World Book Ency- 
clopedia 

Grade 


No. Pupils 


Street of 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 4-51 54 
Please send me ‘Aids to @ Health and Nutrition Program," @ revised edition of « catalog 
gq the materials planned to meet, in @ practical way, the eds of the ac 
ciatist, and the administrator, and suggesting effective ways to develop 
@ community-schoo! program in nutrition education 


Name Grade 
No. Pupils. 


State 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, RCA VICTOR THE INSTRUCTOR 4-51 163 
Please send literature listing RCA Victor records to accompany Cc. C. Birchard music book. 
A Singing Schoo! 


Grade 
No. Pupils. 
State 


Street or R.0 


City 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS THE INSTRUCTOR 4-51 68 
Please send me your new catalogue describing more than 400 educational 16 mm. sound 


. Title... 
Schoo! 


THE INSTRUCTOR 4-51 160 


COAL INSTITUTE 
“FROM COAL TO COKE 


ase send me one copy of the STEELWAYS reprint entitied 
in color 


Name Grade 


Zone 


Street or 


City 


- 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS THE INSTRUCTOR 4-5! 67 
Please send me a copy of your “RAILROAD FILM DIRECTORY,” a 54-page illustrated 
booklet describing epproximate | 200 motion pictures Gives addresses of railroads, 
industrial firms, or commercial distributors from whom films may be borrowed, rented, 
or purchased for school use A. directory to a teacher. 

Grade 
No. Pupils 


State 


JOSEPH H. DODSON CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 4-5! 89 
Please send me, free. your catalog price list of bird pictures in natural colors; aiso of 
flower, animal and industrial pictures 
Name 
No. Pupils 
State 


F. &. COMPTON & CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 4-5! 308 
Please send me free information about unusually interesting and profitable vacation 
postions 


Name 


treet of 


ity 
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NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL, Dept. INS 
“Let's Find Out about Ice Cream." 


Please send me free copy of dairy unit, 
Name School 
Street or 


State 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


Please send me THE RESOURCEFUL TEACHER on: [) Music; 
Reading; () Something Has Happened in Arithmetic. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 4-5! 24) 
(CD ©) Geography 


Name Grade 


Street of 


City 


In requesting materials ... 
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FOLLOW THESE INSTRUCTIONS: 


Clip, and SEPARATE FROM ONE ANOTHER, the coupons offering materials you wish 
to obtain, PRINT ON EACH the required information, and mail them together (first 
class) in an envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. You will 
doubtiess wish to include some of the other general coupons on pages 68 and 72, 
and Travel Guides on pages 72 , 74, and 76. 


Send your coupons in NOW. The Instructor Coupon Service cannot undertake to 
service the coupons in this issue beyond the present school year. 


NOTICE: Sorry, but we cannot accept and forward COPIES of coupons. The original 
coupons, clipped from the magazine, must be sent to us. Copies will be discarded. 
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A Fish for Jill 
(Continued from page 65) 


face became scarlet. She had caught 
a big bunch of kelp. 

Then it was time to roll in the long 
lines, and Hank and the Cap'n took | 
the dory, rowed over to the buoys, and 
began to haul in their catch. They 
removed the fish from the hooks and 
dropped them into the bottom of the 
dory. Then they rebaited the hooks 
and cast them in again. When they 
rowed back to the sloop, Cap'n Prentiss 
went aboard and lowered a net basket 
to Hank. Hank filled it with fish, and | 
then the Cap'n hauled it aboard and 
dumped it onto the deck 


Jill watched the gleaming fish pile | 


up. Then she went back to her fish- 
ing rod. Suddenly there was a sharp 
tug on the line and she was very near- 
ly yanked overboard. 

“Help!” Jill shrieked. 

Cap'n Prentiss dropped the fish bas- 
ket and rushed to Jill. He quickly 
took the rod from her hands and thrust 
it into a special holder. Then he 
watched the line spin out 

“That's not seaweed this 
Cap'n Prentiss said. “Must 
whale, at the very least!” 

Hank had climbed aboard to watch 
the excitement of the landing of Jill's 
catch. It wasn't a whale, 
a huge halibut! 

“You sure caught a whopper!” 
Hank said respectfully, as he viewed 
Jill's catch. 

Jill thought it was the highest praise. 
But something even more exciting hap- 
pened when they came back into port. 
One of the summer visitors saw the 
huge halibut, and he offered Jill fif- 
teen dollars for it! 

“Well now,” smiled Cap'n Prentiss, 
‘you've done very well with the first 
big fish vou ever caught.” 

“I'm proud of 


time!” 


be a 


f you, sis,” Hank said. 

Jill held her head high and smiled 
and smiled. The fishy smell near the 
dock, the and the fish 
lines were now really part of her 
as much as the cottage and the sand 
dunes. Jill couldn't imagine being 
happy living anywhere else but in 
New England, near the sea 


ropes and nets, 


Music in the Kindergarten 


Continued from page 28 


I think we all recognize, too, that 
beyond the actual joy music brings, it 
also has other values. Children learn 
sounds through singing which they 
have not achieved in speaking, they 
develop muscular co-ordination while 
engaged in rhythm exercises, they al- 
so achieve complete relaxation through 
musical activities. 

For the group, there often comes a 
time when a change of pace is needed. 
There are days when the children 
seem upset and restless, and there are 
rainy days when pent-up energy has 
too little chance for expression. Gen- 
erally the answer is music. Through 
rhythms, and singing, a release of en- 
ergy is possible. 

For many of us, the question of 
space in a crowded classroom is a 
real problem. You are fortunate if 
you have a room that is large enough 
for free and active movement to 
rhythmic music. Perhaps a corridor 
can be used, or maybe you can take 
some of the music activity outdoors. 
The gymnasium offers one of the best 
opportunities for free rhythms. If you 
have ever seen a group of five-year- 
olds galloping and leaping in rhythmic 
expression over the whole expanse of a 
gymnasium floor, their shoes off, their 
feet and arms free, you have seen 
wonderful examples of joyousness and 
uninhibited freedom, 


but it was 


is celebrating 
her 2000th birthday 
Come to the Party! 


Centuries of mellowed 
history have created the 
special charm that is 
Paris. And this year, her 
2000th birthday, makes a 
wonderful excuse for a 
visit to France. Revel 

in the beauty of the 
country, in the cultural 
and esthetic things that 
set France apart from 

the world. See the great 
museums, hear the finest 
concerts, study the 
architecture — development 
of many centuries of 
growth. The festivities 

in Paris will thrill you. 
And remember this: your 
dollar goes far in France. 
For reservations and information see your 


friendly trovel agent. For booklets, maps, 
etc., write Dept. IN, Box 221, New York 10 


Frencn GOVERNMENT 


CHICAGO 


SAN 


Educational Travel 


Is Tox 


SUMMER 
EMPLOYMENT 


Exceptional opportunity for teachers, principals, 
and superintendents to capitalize on your school 
experience. Introducing for the first time to 
homes and schools in areas in most states our 
entirely new, low-priced, beautifully illustrated 
set of children’s books. Pre-school through ele- 
mentary The Child's World is being received 
most enthusiastically by parents and classroom 
teachers iberal commission Exclusive terri- 
tory Sales equipment and training furnished 
free. Part or full-time work. For particulars 
write 


The CHILD’S WORLD 


308 West Washington Streei, Chicago 6, Mlinois 


é ned 
FREE Teaching MATERIALS 
| 
| 
City Zone 
| > 
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City Zone 
films 
‘ Zone State 
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Betsey Puts on a Show 


(Continued from page 20) 


could only take care of one and how 
she had brought Betsey up on a bottle. 
Some of the children had never seen 
a real lamb before, and Margie ex- 
plained about wool and Betsey’s hard 
feet that could climb well. She got 
so interested in telling about Betsey 
and the calves and the chickens back 
on the farm that she forgot all about 
being “the new girl,” and the children 
forgot it too. 

“Margie,” Miss Herron asked, 
“would you tell all the children about 
Betsey if I called the other rooms to- 
gether for a primary assembly?” 

Margie smiled. “Of course | would.” 

“Let's fix Betsey up for the stage,” 
Marian said, and she took off her own 
blue hair ribbon and put it around 
Betsey’s neck. 

“I've got an idea too,” Carolyn cried 
and she fastened her charm bracelet 
on the ribbon. 

Of course the boys said that dolling 
Betsey up like that was silly “girl 
stuff,” but they enjoyed it too. One 
boy thought she might be thirsty, so 
he got her a dish of water 

Later in the assembly room Margie 
and Betsey stood in the center of the 
stage and Margie told all the girls and 
boys about the lamb. They all clapped 
their hands and asked questions when 
she had finished. 

When Margie 
lunch three of the 
her and took turns leading Betsey 

“Please come over to my house after 
S« hool and bring Betsey,” Marian said. 

‘And will you come to my house to- 
morrow?” Carolyn asked cagerly. 

“And to my house the next day?” 
Joan demanded. 

Margie promised that she would if 
her mother agreed. Then she went 
into the house. “Mother,” she said 
proudly, “Betsey has introduced me to 
everybody in school. It isn’t just in 
nursery rhymes that lambs follow little 
girls to school.” 


walked home for 
girls walked with 


Our Own United States 


(Continued from page 38 


mountains; so President Jefferson sent 
William Clark and Meriwether Lewis 
to explore this region. Enter Lewis 
and Clark.) Will you men please tell 
us about your trip to Oregon? 

Lewis and Clark relate their expe- 
riences, calling in Sacajawea to tell 
how she aided them. Then they take 
seats on stage. 

READER— This region was so vast that 
many years were required for its set- 
tlement. In the East there was a great 
demand for better transportation. 
Governor Clinton of New York sup- 
plied the answer with the Erie Canal 

Laborers carrying picks and shovels 
enter, led by Governor Clinton.) Here 
they arc, the men who helped us grow 
by leaps and bounds! Governor 
Clinton, will you tell us how the Erie 
Canal happened to be dug’ 

Governor Clinton explains why he 
wanted the Evie Canal dug. Children 
sing “Erie Canal,” and then Governor 
Clinton and Laborers take seats 

READER—West of the Mississippi, 
people gradually moved in, staked 
claims, and for them, _ h life began 
Let us hear from the Cowboys 

Cowboys enter, sit in semicircle on 
the floor, and sing two cowboy songs 

READER— Time 1848 rolled 
around. Let's see what happened in 
that year. : 

Prospector rushes in carrying a 
large pie tin filled with sand. As he 
reaches stage center he shouts, “It's 
gold! Gold! This yellow stuff in the 
sand is gold! Gold has been found in 


passed; 


Sutter's Creek?” He waves hat and 
runs off stage.) 

READER—And so people moving ever 
westward hurried to California where 
gold was supposedly lying around in 
lumps for the gathering. California 
was a very gay place in those days. 
Square Dancers enter. Come on, 
boys! Choose your partners and let 
us have one of the square dances that 
were so popular then. 

Square Dancers dance while the 
rest of the class sings “Oh, California.” 
Afterward, the dancers take seats on 
stage 

reApER (as Roosevelt enters)—Well, 
well! Here comes our own Theodore 
Roosevelt, Teddy, how did you and 
your Rough Riders help us grow? 

Roosevelt tells of storming San 
Juan Hill, and gives the results of the 
Spanish-American War, Then he takes 
seal on stage 

“Aloha Oc” or another Hawaiian 
played off stage as Queen 
Liltuokalani enters 

READER—So we grew on and on, far 
out into the Pacific to the Hawaiian 
Islands, first discovered by Captain 
Cook. Queen Liliuokalani, will your 
Royal Majesty tell why your people 
wanted to be Americans? 

The Queen tells her story and re 
mains on the stage while the group 
“Hawai.” Then children on 
form a semicircle and repeat 
“The American's Creed.” Remaining 
standing, they sing the first and last 
stanzas of “America the Beautiful.” 

READER Our country has never 
ceased to grow and we shall continue 
to expand—perhaps not much in land 
power, but in business and social ex 
periences with other nations. And 
ever behind it all is our loyalty to, and 
our love for, our own United States! 

Group sings the first and last 
stanzas of “America.” 


song is 


sings 


stage 


EpitoriaL Note: All of the sengs in 
this play, with the exception of the 
hymn, which can be found in a hymnal, 
are from Our Land of Song (C. C. 
Birchard & Co., Boston 16). 

The text for “The American's Creed” 
can be found in The American Citizens 
Handbook (National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington 6, D.C.). 


A Change of Plans 


(Continued from page 66) 
“Jiminy, get that one!” yelled Lester. 
He came to help Grant. 

“That polliwog will have legs where 
explained Lester, as 
catch. “We can 


the bumps are,” 
he looked at their 
watch them grow.” 

starved,” 
eat.” 

As he turned to leave the pond he 
saw something gleaming in the sun at 
the foot of a cattail—something that 
looked like little balls of clear gelatin 
stuck together. He scooped it up in 
his net and took it to Lester 

“What's this?” he asked 

Lester bent over the shimmering 
mass. “Why, it’s frog’s eggs, I do 
believe! First I've seen. Are you ever 
the Mr. Sharp-Eyes! 

After they had washed their hands 
in a clear place in the pond, they 
climbed up on a rock and spread out 
theirlunch. After a bit Grant stretched 
out on the rock to rest. Holding an 
apple in his hand he stared up at the 
sky where a hawk sailed lazily back 
and forth. “If that old fog hadn't 
come up I'd be in the air now, in 
Uncle Jim's plane,” he said slowly. 
‘Then I'd have missed hunting the 
polliwogs. Uncle Jim will take me 
some other Saturday, but the polliwogs 
will bé gone. Sometimes it's fun to 
change plans. Isn't it, Lester?” 

“Yeah,” replied Lester. He took a 
bite out of his juicy apple. “If you 
can’t do one thing, do another.” 


said Grant. “Let's 


y is ll ahout you in 


(Above) pod your favourite recreation ... anda 
ot ene 


chang . in eye filling outdoors. 


wimming, relaxing in the sun... 


Boating, * Nature's 
own prescription for a really rewarding vacation, 


See new cities, grest old friends. Shop, “take in” 


special events in an away-from.- 
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101.2-03-51-03 


Cuoose THE KIND of holiday you need 
from Canada’s rich vacation variety. 
Get next to Nature in cool green lake- 
lands... roam as you please through 
storied countrysides, along “picture” 
coasts ... get candid close-ups of wild 
life in great protected National Parks 
... see the sights of “foreign” cities 
old and new. Here are colour and con- 
trast and a friendly welcome. This 
year, make your vacation count, north 
of the border. Write now for informa- 
tion, or use the handy coupon below. 
Rejresh yoursel) in scenic 


CANADA...VACATIONS UNLIMITED 


. ' 
CanaDian Govennmen? Trave Bureau 


D. Leo Dolan, Director 


Please send me your illustrated book, 
“Canava, Vacations Ustrren” 


! 
4 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 4-51 429 


Please send me complete information and special payment pian on [) Encyclopaedia 
Britannica ) Britannica Junior 


Grade 
No. Pupils 


Neme.... 
Street or 
City 


Zone State 


¢. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 4-51 3149 
Please send me @ set of Speedball Lettering Charts covering the fundamentals of letter. | 
ing, and lesson plans on Linoleum Block Printing. | 


No. Pupils 


Neme_. _ — 
St. or &.0 
City. 


—— Zone. 


PERSONAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION, Box 5164 
Please send me copies of the Modess booklet for teen-age girls, “Grow! 
and Liking the Modess Educational Portfolio, a new teaching aid for 
room discussion of menstruation. (Offer good only in U.S.A.) 


THE INSTRUCTOR 4-51 363 
Up 
ass 
Name 
Street or &.0. 
City 


Zone. State 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 4-51 197 
Please send me «@ free copy of the new ‘'S.V.E. Equipment and Accessory Catalog” illus- 
trating and describing ali your new filmstrip and 2 « 2 slide projectors, screens, slide | 
binders, Speed-i-o-scope and al! other accessories. 


Name 
Schoo! 


Street or 
Zone 


City 


FAMILY FUN THE INSTRUCTOR 4-51 331 
Please send me ALL-FAMILY FUN booklet - fun suggestions for everyone - as offered by the Seven-Up 
Company. [) enclose 20¢ 

Name 

Street or 8.0 

City. 


GUIDES FOR TRAVEL AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Director Summer Sessions THE INSTRUCTOR 4-51 368 | 
Please send me complete bulletin on the Summer Sessions at Northwestern University. 


Neme 
Street or 8.0 


Zone State 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIF., Dir. Summer Session THE INSTRUCTOR 4-51 314 
Please send me @ copy of your Summer Session Bulletin. 
Name 
Street or R.D 
Zone 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Dean Summer Session THE INSTRUCTOR 4-51 74 
Please send me complete bulletin on the Summer Session at the University of Minnesota. 


St. or 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, Dir. Summer Quarter THE INSTRUCTOR 4-51 166 
Please send me complete information about Summer School at the University of Colorado 


Name 
ao — 
State 


Street or 
Zone 


THE INSTRUCTOR 4-5! 367 
copies (limit 48 to class) of your new U.S.-Floride Road Map that 
story of Silver Springs, Florida's famed underwater fairyland 
ottomed boat rides, Jungle Cruise speedboats, Seminole indian Village 
en Reptile institute 


BOX IN, SILVER SPRINGS 
Please send 
also contain 
with its 
and Ross Al 


| through a 


In requesting materials ... 
FOLLOW THESE INSTRUCTIONS 


Clip, and SEPARATE FROM ONE ANOTHER, the coupons offering materials you wish 


te obtain. PRINT ON EACH the required information, and mail them together (first 
class) in an envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. You will 
doubtiess wish to include some of the other general coupons on pages 68 and 70, and 
other Travel Guides on pages 74 and 76. 


Send your coupons in NOW. The Ingtructor Coupon Service cannot undertake to 
service the coupons in this issue beyond the present school year. 


NOTICE: Sorry, but we cannot accept and forward COPIES of coupons. The original 
coupons, clipped from the magazine, must be sent to us. Copies will be discerded. 
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| powerful engines. 


} put 


plane. 


| cated to the 


Pencil Pilgrimage 
Continued from page 57) 


more than ordinary pomp and pag- 
eantry, I planned to leave Minneap- 
olis in ample time to reach Rome by 
August 15. 

And so, in the clean, cool hours of 
early morning, on August 4, I propped 
up the picture of “my” Stratocruiser 

Number 701) and, spreading out my 
first flight map, | started by pencil 
from Wold-Chamberlin Airport in 
Minneapolis. It happens that east- 
bound planes fly directly over the hos- 
pital as they begin their run, and I 
listened for the familiar roar of the 
I was specially lucky 
that morning; I even caught a flashing 
glimpse of the shadow of my plane, as 
it flicked across the sun-creamed wall 
opposite my window. It seemed like 
a gay salute from a friend and I took 
it as a favorable omen for my journey. 

Word seems to travel fast on a hos- 


pital floor, and it wasn’t long before 
| there was general interest in my Pencil 


Pilgrimage. Even the tray girls from 
the diet kitchen came in to watch my 
charted progress on the flight map. It 
was then that the trip seemed to come 
to life. 


One patient had lived in New York 


City for a time, so she took me on a 
sight-seeing tour—but not until I had 
in my full flight time en route! 
Through her eyes I saw St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, Radio City, the Empire 
State Building, Rockefeller 


| and other tourist attractions. 


Center, | 


My NWA Stratocruiser had brought | 


me to Idlewild Airport in New York. 
That was a surprise to me; some- 
how I had gained the notion 
LaGuardia Field was the one and only 


However, the Pan American 
plane to which I transferred (also a 
Stratocruiser) left from LaGuardia. 
From New York to Lisbon, Portugal, 
took twenty and one-half hours by 
I marked the first half before 
I went to sleep one night and let my 


} pencil catch up with its schedule in 


the morning. As the lead point cov- 
ered hundreds of miles per second, I 
thought of my Dutch grandmother 
who, seventy-two years ago, spent 
twenty-three days on a sailing vessel 
between Amsterdam and New York, 
and I made a very respectful bow to 
her pioneering fortitude. 

At Lisbon, my trip was taken over 
by an American sculptor, Thomas M. 
McGlynn, whose book, Vision of Fa- 
tima, gives a vivid account of his ex- 
periences in Portugal. The author 
high-lights such minutiae as the break- 
neck speed of a rickety taxi on steep 
city streets in the dead of night, and 
his dismay at finding himself, during 
the cold rainy season, in a land dedi- 
proposition that central 
heating is unnecessary! He was such 
a typical American that I felt and saw 
and experienced with him as though I 
had been in Portugal myself. 


that | 


| airport in New York, but I know bet- 
| ter now, 


| 


This portion of my trip came to me | 


Little Sister of the Poor, 
crippled with arthritis. I appreciated 
what it must have cost her to hobble 
down the hall to lend me her book 
It gave me three happy days 

From Lisbon, my pencil followed 
the flight line on the map direct to 
Rome, the goal of my pilgrimage. It 
seemed nearly everyone had a 
finger in making this city very 
real. There were the maps and book- 
lets of the American Express Travel 
Service; there Ann Carnahan’s 


as if 
seem 


was 


| incomparable book, The Vatican, with 


its superb photography, its sure tou h 


in finding the tourist’s-eve view of the | 


City of the Popes; and there were two 
more books, given me by 


(Continued on page 73) 


a returned | 


CLASS 
ST CLASS 


SS EUROPA 
prymouth *2OO ur 


HAVRE $210 UP 


Set your course for fun and friendliness 
and the finest of food and service when 
you board the famous pleasure-liner 
Europa. The whole big ship—the com- 
mand and crew —are all devoted to your 
having the time of your life. England, 
France —ell Europe is planning a festive 
season. Don’t miss it and don’t miss the 
pleasure of sailing the “Friendly Way”. 
Write for booklet L. ‘ 


See vour travel agent or 
ARNOLD BERNSTEIN SHIPPING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York City, (General Agents) 
Boston, Chicago, Washington, Cleveland, Sen Francisco 
INCRES COMPANIA DE NAVEGACION S.A. PANAMA 


P. G. HOLMES, 

Pass. Traffic Manager 

Great Northern Railway 

St. Paul 1, Minn Dept. I 41 
I am planning a Western vacation this 

year. Please send me information on vaca- 

tion attractions on Great Northern. 


| 
eac ing | SAIL 
| vee Friendly Wey 
| 
EUROPE 
4 
| 
| 
= 
_ <= 
FREES Wome | ane 
and 
City S am lint 
@ Glacier National @Vancouver and 
Park in Montana Victoria in Canada keke 
St. or &.0. Mighty Inland Em- the Coscades of 
City Zone State a pire Washington ft 
tle and Tacoma to California 
| = 
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10,000 Lakes 


“We enjoyed every minute of our 

Minnesota vacation—it’s an outdoor 

wonderland to swim, fish, and play 

amid 10,000 sparkling blue lakes,” 
say De. and Mrs. Walter Hartung, 
parents of John Hartung (photo 
above), Bettendorf, lowa. 


New thrills for che youngsters, new 
sights and fun! Go sightseeing in 
the bright sunshine, or explore the 
pine forests, play tennis or golf— 
you'll find activities for the WHOLE 
FAMILY! 


Lakeside family-style resorts are plen- 
tiful at moderate prices. And Minne- 
sota’s highways 

are excellent, This 

year, CHOOSE 

MINNESOTA! 


Send for your FREE 
copy of this wonderful 
color booklet and have 
fun planning your 
rious 1951 Minnesota 
vacation now. 


Tourist Information, Dept. BB5 
State Capitol, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Name 


City Zone 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Pencil Pilgrimage 
(Continued from page 72) 


pilgrim (a bona fide pilgrim), The 
Pilgrim’s Prayerbook and Little Guide 
to Rome. 

Perhaps nothing so vividly impressed 
the timelessness of Rome, the City 
Ever Ancient, Ever New, as to see an 
avenue or street named for one of the 
Caesars crossed by one named for a 
saint or for a modern ruler. There is 
even a Viale G. Washingtone. 1 can 
imagine Washington's surprise at find- 
ing himself meeting San Simeone on 
a corner in Rome! According to the 
guidebook, that’s what he does! 

Of course, no pilgrim ever came 
home from Rome without bringing 
medals and rosaries blessed by the 
Pope, and my pilgrimage was com- 
plete even to this detail, thanks to two 
acquaintances of mine, recently re- 
turned from abroad. Because I was 
being honored with a relic of St. 
Theresa, the great mystic of Avila, | 
had to arrange a brief trip into Spain. 
I fitted it into my itinerary by taking 
an automobile trip through northern 
Italy and along the Riviera to Nice. 
This gave me a chance to visit Venice 
and Milan, again through the courtesy 


| of the American Express. (I still cher- 
| ish a fondness for the kind lady in 


their office in Minneapolis! ) 
As I was following rather closely 


| the three weeks’ schedule planned by 
| Pan American, I took a train at Nice 


and continued on to Lourdes. 

Here again occurred one of those 
minor miracles of American friendli- 
ness. Through her sister-in-law, a pa- 
tient across the hall secured a bottle 
of Lourdes water. She sent it over to 
me with the message that, since I was 
unable to go to the baths of Lourdes, 
the baths of Lourdes had come to 
me. She also sent me a picture of 
St. Bernadette Soubirous, the little 
shepherdess to whom the Blessed 
Virgin had appeared. 

The screen in my room had taken 
on a distinctly international flavor, 
with its pin-up pictures of airplanes, 
Pope Pius XII, St. Bernadette, a 
Vatican Guard in rainbow-hued uni- 
form, and various scenic views. 

Upon hearing that I had reached 
France, the girls in the diet kitchen 
contrived a French menu for my din- 
ner. As I read the unfamiliar names 
of delicious foods, I thanked my lucky 
stars that I was not obliged to pro- 
nounce the words in order to obtain 
the dainty dishes on my tray! 

The French government's lovely 
booklet, France, Land of Variety, dis- 
tributed by the American Express, to- 
gether with maps of France and Paris, 
tempted me to extend my tour at this 
point, but time was running short. 
However, I did visit a few famous 


| spots in Paris, such as the Sacré Coeur 
Church, the Louvre, the Arch of Tri- } 


umph, and the Eiffel Tower. 

I didn’t stop long in London, be- 
cause my heart was set upon visiting 
Ireland, the land where saints and lep- 
rechauns rub elbows and the “caede 
mille failtte” is on every lip. As I 
examined my travel folder, I had to 
laugh. Where but in Ireland would 
one find the warm greeting, “You'll be 
welcome in Ireland!” right beside a 
picture of the Dublin Customhouse? 

We drove through the lake country 
and even tried an Irish jaunting (or 
jolting) car, hung head-down at 
Blarney Castle to kiss the famous 
stone, and visited the “Meeting of the 
Waters” in County Wicklow, where 
my grandfather was born. 

There is an awful let-down feeling 
about the end of a journey, but I was 
spared even that on’ my Pencil Pil- 
grimage. The day of my “return” 

(Continued on page 74) 


in a romantic “South Seas” setting 
only 50 minutes from the U.S. A.! 


Yes, that's YOU this summer—enjoying the kind of vacation you've always 
dreamed about, Lolling under a palm on one of the world’s finest beaches. Dancing 
on a garden terrace “air-conditioned” by gentle Trade Winds. Riding a bike or 
a horse, playing golf, sailing, fishing, water skiing. Living a lazy, luxurious, 
fun-filled life in Nassau in the Bahamas—world’s smartest “winter playground” 
—at summer rates you can afford! This exotic tropic island is only 44 hours by 
air from New York—only 50 minutes from Miami! New low-cost all-expense vaca- 
tions include accommodations at a fine Nassau hotel, sightseeing and all meals, 


, BAHAMAS, DEVELOPMENT BOARD 1633-34 DuPont Bidg., Miomi 32, Floride 


Please send me full information and illustrated literature. on 


ore FUN 
% 
ve 
\ 
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Pencil Pilgrimage YOY DON'T NEED 


(Continued from page 73) 


was high-lighted by the removal ot 

weights and pulleys, and I stood erect 

- 

G t | D ES — again. I had a hard time packing all 
FOR my travel folders and other impedi- 


menta, but I was loath to part with 


TEACHER TRAVELERS 


1 wish that many other persons 
MANITOBA BUREAU OF TRAVEL & PUBLICITY THE INSTRUCTOR 4-51 239 | unable 
Please send me free ‘Manitoba Travel Kit’ containing illustrated literature on Manitoba 70 MAKE MONEY 
journey, as I did They would find 

ee what a friendly world they are living 
Street or in, and their horizons would roll back 
Zone State to bring the continents and the seas 
within the confines of a single room. 


GREAT NORTHERN RWY., P. G. Holmes, P. T. Mor. THE INSTRUCTOR 4-51 178 
Please send me literature on vacation in () Glacier National Park in Montana Rockies 


a So Much to See and Learn! 


Name 
Street or 


Continued from page 56 


Zone State With mountains on either side, a rush- 
ing stream close to the track, and 
MISSOURI STATE DIV. OF RESOURCES & DEV., Dept. 468 THE INSTRUCTOR 4-51 §6§ waterfalls every few miles, we climbed 


Please send me your mew illustrated Booklet with full information on the vacation pleas- three thousand feet to Zermatt at the 
ures to be enjoyed in Missouri on @ thrifty budget. y my 


foot of the Matterhorn. There we 
changed to an even smaller train, 
Street or - which carried us more than three thou- 
City = Zone State sand feet higher on the Gornergrat 
DIRECCION GENERAL DE TURISMO THE INSTRUCTOR 4-51 333 As we stepped off that train. we saw fe ho f 
Please send me «4 copy of your free illustrated booklet on some of Mexico's many one lone building our hotel, clinging ee Justa ew Urs O your 
attractions 
to the bleak mountainside, Zermatt 
= far below, and the Matterhorn, Weiss S, ate time this summer 
4 Matterhorn, PiSS- 
horn, and a whole range of peaks tow- ? 
State ering all around us. Breath-taking! I “s 
knew the true meaning of the word as “ 
MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL THE INSTRUCTOR 4-51 194 =| stood on the terrace in the cold eve- There is a golden opportu- 
eae send me your free, all-color travel folder entitied ‘Michigan... Water Wonder- | 4 air ant watched oe light of ee nity awaiting you this summer. 
full moon shining on the snowy peaks. ye 
Nome I had been told that each European F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Street or RO country has its own distinguishing fea- | is looking for experienced, capable 
cit Zone State J 
City o tures, and I found this true. Not only school people to act as representa- 
the architecture but the people and 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU THE INSTRUCTOR 451 169 the countryside change when one | tives at educational meetings, in- 


Vacations Uniimited,"’ which will give | crosses the border. So it was in going stitutes, and summer sessions dur- 
from Switzerland into Italy. From the | . 7 
“ome cool, lush green of the mountains we | ing July and August. Here is a 
Street or 8.0 crossed into the heat and brown earth | chance to make money, and at the 
of the lowlands. At Milan we were - 
same time make valuable contacts 


Name 


2: 


City 

01-3-60-61-68 met by Carlos, whose big Italian bus 
‘eeu took us for many thrilling rides. They | in your own field. 
MISSOURI! PACIFIC LINES a THE INSTRUCTOR 451 75 were thrilling not only because of the 
Please send me copy of your travel folders on [) Mexico ) Colorado; () Southern Uten 
Parks Hot Springs The Ozarks; Texas Resorts 


sights we saw but also because of 


Carlos’ fearless driving. We were sure Because ae are a teacher, 
he must have been a fighter pilot in | you will find this job an easy one. 


the war, the way he rounded curves Knowing the school field, you will 
and passed cars, ox teams, and bicy- 


sts none - | know how to present (1) THE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE PLANNING & DEY. COMM. THE INSTRUCTOR 4.51 g25 | “lit — the same nonchalance P (1) 
Please send your 1951 New Hampshire Vacation Kit, containing illustrated folders, maps and speed. INSTRUCTOR and other teach- 


and other valuable information How we ever managed to arrive in | . . 
Rapallo over spectacular, winding | "8 Magazines, (2) a complete 


roads was a mystery to all of us. Hot group of best-selling general 
and tired, we registered at the hotel ‘ 

at 6:30 p.m. only to find this notice: magazines, (3) The Instructor 
MINNESOTA DIY. OF PUBLICITY, Dept. 885 THE INSTRUCTOR 4-51 227 | ~ The water goes off at 7:30 and comes Teaching Aids. Here you have 
Please send me @ copy of your free illustrated booklet on Minnesota—Land of 10,000 | on again at 8:30 in the morning.” With real help for people whose prob- 
Lekes a mad scramble, everyone dashed up- 
Name stairs to wash. We drew a room with | lems and needs you understand. 
no stopper in the basin, and had to be 


Stete content with filling our two water glass- Make this a profitable sum- 


es for morning! We had the usual 

SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES, Room 1753 THE INSTRUCTOR 4.51 434 | leave by 7:30" order. But we laughed ’ ‘ re 
Please send me literature featuring: [) Grand Canyon; () Land of Pueblos; () California; | at these inconveniences as we looked | tal card will do—to F. A. Owen 
Dude Ranches; [1] El Capitan booklet. -_ over our balcony to see the blue Publishing Co., Sumner Site 
Name | Mediterranean below us andthe moun 
Telephone No tains all around the bay. Div., Dansville, N.Y. Please in- 
State a We were told we could have a swim clude your name and address, your 
after dinner. In true American fash- 
ion we put on our swim suits, armed school, the communities you 
ourselves with towels, And followed the would like to cover, and whether 

rtor’s s d s the 

estin materials ... proprietor’s directions. Across t 
In requ g street, down a flight of stairs, along an | Of NOt you have an automobile. 
FO ALLOW THESE INSTRI CTIONS: alleyway . . . and we were on one of | We will mail you complete infor 


| the main thoroughfares of the town! . 
Where was the beach, assumed to be mation, plus all the supplies you 


just a stone’s throw from the hotel? | need, without cost to you. 
We walked in what seemed the proper 


Name 


> 


Zone 


< 


Name 
Street or 
Zone State 


B 


Street of 


City 


Clip, and SEPARATE FROM ONE ANOTHER, the coupons offering materials you wish 
to obtain, PRINT ON EACH the required information, and mail them together (first 
class) in an envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. You will 


doubtiess wish to include some of the other Guides on pages 72 and 76, and general direction, ye = ugh, we aay — Right now, there are open- 
upon rows of bathhouses and a gate A 
= 8 on pages 68, 70, and 72, . The gate led to what proved to be a | Ings in all localities. If you act 
Send your coupons in NOW. The Instructor Coupon Service cannot undertake to private beach. At one end the owner | now we may be able to grant you 
service the coupons in this issue beyond the present school year. | and his family were having dinner un- ‘ ‘ F 
| der a large electric bulb. By gestures | 2" exclusive franchise in your 

NOTICE: Sorry, but we cannot accept and forward COPIES of coupons. The original | ala b 8 w 
coupons, clipped from the magazine, must be sent to us. Copies will be discarded. | (Continued on page 75) home community. rite today. 
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< You can forget classroom wor- 

ries... have doys of corefree 

ag fun on o thrifty budget... if 

“ yeu spend your vacation in 
Missouri this year. Come to the 

Heart of America where you'll 

get full measure of enjoyment 

for every vacation dollar! 

You'll find plenty to see, plenty to do in 
Missouri. Enjoy fishing and swimming in 
the many lokes and clear streams. Visit 
Missouri's giant springs . . . America’s 
largest... and its interesting caves. Ride 
horseback along picturesque trails. There 
are many historic places and 23 beavti- 
ful state parks for your free enjoyment. 

Excell doti » hotels, 
courts, cabins and cottages...are readily 
availabie at reasonable rates. Come to 
the “Show Me” state for o delightful 
time at low cost. 

Send for FREE BOOKLET 
It’s beautifully illustrated 
in colors... gives you infor- 
mation on how to enjoy a 
glorious vacation on a 
thrifty budget. Send coupon 
or @ postcard. 
missouri 
DIVISION 
ef RESOURCES 
and DEVELOPMENT 
Jefferson City, Missouri 
Dept. 46-5 


MISSOURI DIVISION OF 

RESOURCES AND DEVELOPMENT | 

Dept. 46-8 Jefferson City, Mo. 
Please send me your new illustrated Book- | 

let with full information on the pleasures 1 

to be enjoyed in Missouri on a OnFs 


| crowded with American tourists! 


delightful 


| and in creating glorious music. 


So Much to See and Learn! 
(Continued from page 74) 


we showed how grateful we would be 
if he would let us take a short dip in 
his special section of the Mediterra- 
nean. He finally consented; so there 
we were, travelers from Michigan, 
California, and New York, swimming 
in the Mediterranean, with an orange 


| moon rising out of the sea and the 


mountains of Italy behind us. “Quanto 
costa?” we asked, but our host smiled 
and waved us on. Nothing to pay 
We soon discovered that the Italians 
everywhere were eager to be friendly 
and helpful. 

Pisa, Rome, Pompeii, all hot and all 
But 
who could help singing, “Come back 
to Sorrento” as our bus took us to this 
little city for lunch—spa- 
ghetti eaten under a grape arbor! 
Then into the boat for Capri. Dining 
on the terrace overlooking the sea, 
roaming the streets of the village in 
the evening, with appetizing pizza as a 


final snack, we enjoyed every minute | 


of our stay in spite of the usual short- 
ages of water and paper. (I'll never 
again complain because of no hot wa- 
ter. How lucky we are to have water 
at all!) 

Again we left too soon, but Florence 
was another new thrill, and the drive 
from Rome to Florence through Tus- 
cany breath-taking beyond description. 
Rolling land, tall dark trees, here and 
there a farm or a monastery, and dra- 
matic clouds in the sky—only a frame 
seemed needed to convince one that 
this was a picture instead of reality. 

Hlow can one city hold so much of 
the world’s great art as Florence does? 
We were overwhelmed with the works 
of Michelangelo and many others. 
And then we learned that more than a 
few of the residents carry on art ac- 
tivities even now. For example, we 
talked with a young Florentine busi- 
nessman who has developed a new 
technique in drawing. How much bei- 
ter for us Americans if we were more 
creative in our leisure activities, rather 
than passive consumers of radio, TV, 
and movies, as most of us are! This 
was again brought home to me last 
night in Venice as we listened to a 
group of young Italians singing on the 
streets and canals, obviously for their 
own pleasure. Although they possess 
little in material goods they have 
learned to enjoy life in companionship 
Who 


| could doubt the great happiness these 


| much 


people were experiencing as they sang 
together from their favorite operas and 
popular songs! 

The gondolas are gliding past my 
windows, and water is splashing on the 
canal walls. How can I sleep with so 
to see! Tomorrow we leave 
Venice for Oberammergau and the 
Passion Play. Still to come, as you 


| know, are Heidelberg, Amsterdam, and 


Brussels, then London, Stratford, 
Chester, Edinburgh, and the Scottish 
Highlands. 

I have wondered again and again, 
as I did in Lisbon, if every new place 
would be as exciting as that first expe- 
rience in a foreign land. And it truly 
has been. There is so much to see 
and to learn in Europe that I know I 
must return again soon. But before I 
do, I want to learn a bit of Italian and 
German so that I can understand the 
people better. 

Here, today, wars scem so unreal 
and far away. Perhaps we should no 
longer be troubled with them if every 
American could travel abroad and ev- 
ery foreigner could visit America! 

Lovingly, 
Berry 


Mountains and beaches and sheltered cruising 
waters make Vancouver @ delightful vacation 
city. Sail across the Strait of Georgia to 
the evergreen garden city of Victoria. Or 
cruise to vomantic Alaska aboard Canadian 
National's luxurious “Prince George” 
10 days); S.S. “Prince Rupert” (5 days). 


Travel “abroad” in 


rai 
olumbia. 
re Citi 
Laurentians. 
5. Hw thay and 
Winnipeg. (Gaspé 
Make your selection now. Let us help you plan 
your vacation in Canada. Canadian National's 
MAPLE LEAF TOURS (non-escorted) outline routes, 
days, dollars, and can be tailored to meet your 
needs. Visit or write your nes 
National office listed below® or your T 


and the Saguenay). 


Houses oj Parliament and Peace Tower, Ottawa 


EASTERN 


CITIES AND LAURENTIANS... 


One of Canada’s 10 Top Vacations 


Ottawa, Canada’s stately capital city... gay, cosmopolitan 
Montreal... Quebee City, with its cobbled streets and 


ancient battlements . . 


of the great Canadian National 


- Toronto, the Queen City, and home 
Exhibition . . . historic 


Halifax... you'll have extra fun shopping and sightseeing 


“abroad” in Canada’s interest-packed Eastern cities, Ar- 


1 


range to see them all; any C.N.R. office will give you de- 


tails, lend expert assistance. U.S. citizens need no passport. 


1 | *Canedian Netionel Roilways offices in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnoti, Detroit, Flint, Mich., Kansas City, Los 


(For excerpts from other prize trav- | Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New York, Philedel 
el articles, see pages 76, 77, 78, 79.) Lovis, Washington, D.C. In Conedo, 360 McGill Street, 
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OTHER COUPONS on pages 68, 70, 72, 74. 


GUIDES 
FOR 


TEACHER TRAVELERS 


For instructions, see pages 70, 72, 74. 
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MOORE-McCORMACK LINES THE INSTRUCTOR 4-51 365 
Please send me free illustrated literature on the fun-filled Cruise Way to South America 


Name 
St. of 8.0 


Zone State 


NEW YORK CENTRAL THE INSTRUCTOR 4-51 136 
Picase send NEW ENGLAND BOOKLET with fun-map, pictures, money-saving facts. 


Name 
Street or RD 


Zone State 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP CO. 


Please send me ‘Goodnatured™ cartoono 
complete details for Alaska vacations 


THE INSTRUCTOR 4-51 366 
raph map of Alaska. Also tourist folder with 
© teachers only.) 


State 


° 


FRENCH NATIONAL TOURIST BUREAU 
Please send me @ copy of your besutifully colored, 


THE INSTRUCTOR 4-51 247 
iMustrated booklet with maps on 


State 


NOVA SCOTIA BUREAU OF INFORMATION THE INSTRUCTOR 4-5! §g3 
nterested in visiting Nove Scotia. Please send me free illustrated booklets so | 
earn more about Nova Scotia's attractions for visitors 


| am 
can 


Name 


Zone State 


8 : 


MASSACHUSETTS DEY. & IND. COMM., Dept. IR2 THE INSTRUCTOR 4-51 [g5 
Please send me @ copy of your free folder describing the details of an idea! vacationiand 
Neme 

Street or 


Zore Stare 


= 
> 
° 
> 


Q 
< 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, Dept. 2704 THE INSTRUCTOR 4-51 369 
send me copies following booklets about Pennsylvania Vacationiands 
More in Pennsylvania 1951 Fishing Accommodations in Pennsylvania; 

195! Summer Camps in Pennsylvania for Boys and Girls 


Name 


Zone State 


Street or 


City 


N. C. DEPT. CONSERVATION & DEVELOPMENT THE INSTRUCTOR 4-51 23) 
Color Parade,” listing blooming seasons end illus- 
round in North Carolina from its sub-tropical coast 


Please send my free copy of folder 
trating n color, attractions the yeer 
to the Great Smoky Mountains. 


Name 


Zone State 


S. D. STATE HWY. COMM. A. H. Pankow, Publicity Dir. THE INSTRUCTOR 4-51 139 
Please send me a copy of your attractive free folder on the Black Hills of South Dakota 


Name 


Street of &.0 


Zone State 


VIRGINIA DEPT. OF CONSERVATION & DEVELOP. THE INSTRUCTOR 4-51 343 
Please send me @ free copy of your pictorial booklet on Virginie. 

Name 

Street or 


. Zone State 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, Dept. | 
Please send me copy of your “Western Wonderiands” 


THE INSTRUCTOR 4-51 59 
folder 
Name 
Street or 8.0 


Zone 


ee ee eee e 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC PUBLICITY BUREAU 


Please send me a copy of your booklet 


THE INSTRUCTOR 4-51 576 
Le Province de Quebec.’* 

Name 

Street or 


Zone State 


ONTARIO TRAVEL AND PUBLICITY BUREAU THE INSTRUCTOR 4-51 442 | 
Please send me a free guide map and illustrated booklets about Onterio 


Name 
Street of R.0 
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Land of My Forefathers 


es, those were the same waters, 

the same hills, my Norwegian 
forefathers had left long ago. At last 
the dream that I too might know them 
was coming truce. 

I became acquainted with Oslo, 
first. Here, everyday living and polite- 
ness synonymous, At every stop, 
streetcar and bus conductors 
women and children in alighting 
Passers-by cheerfully go blocks out of 
their way to direct strangers. Crowds 
do not Traffic police calmly 
direct streams of trucks, bicycles, taxi- 
cabs, and private vehicles. 

Oslo is a city of apartment houses. 
In summer their balcony flower boxes 
are filled petumias, nasturtiums, 
asters, marigolds, and zinnias. 

I thrilled to the sight of the three 
ninth-century Viking ships at the Oslo 
Museum of Norse Antiquities. What 
rugged individualists the Vikings must 
been to brave the stormy North 
Sea and even the Atlantic, in craft of 
that size! In Oslo and Bergen I saw 
two of the few remaining stave church 
Beautiful in- 
tricate designs ornament them. .. . 

Many present-day homes had their 
little collections of cherished heir 
looms—tall old clocks which were still 
reliable timekeepers, richly carved 
handsome chests. 
of the heart 
one must 
but 


are 
assist 


post le. 


with 


have 


es. wood carvings and 


and 
true 


cupboards, 

To get a 
of Norway 
only 
tjords, valleys, 
One evening I had coffee 
built by one of my ancestors in 
Six generations had grown up 
that time. The house, with its 
doors and built-up fireplace, 
I visited 


picture 
and its people, 
and villages, 
and mountain- 
in a 


visit not cities 
remote 
sides 
house 
1809 
since 
massive 
was still in good condition 
other old homes on whose turf 
roofs grew grass, flowers, and trees. 

With few exceptions, the farm homes 
had electric lights, but appliances were 
rare because of their high cost. Many 
farmers had water piped into their 
from mountain springs. The 
people were forever scrubbing and pol 
ishing. Even barns looked scrubbed 

As soon entered a home, the 
housewife would start preparing coffee 
The main meal of the day, usually at 
noon or in the early afternoon, includ- 
potatoes, fish, flat bread, and a 
pudding. I believe I ate flat bread 
made on top of a stove in large cakes 
and fish every day I was in Norway! 

The fish is excellent and the women 
certainly know how to prepare it. I 
especially liked the fish pudding, 
served with melted butter. 

One day my cousin prepared a des- 
sert from dried fruits. When I asked 
her about the available supply of such 
fruits, told me that in order to 
make dessert she had used six 
months’ quota. I myself had to get 
ration coupons for sugar and coffee 
I saw no bananas or citrus fruits. 

In and near Oslo and Bergen there 
were delightful outdoor cafés. I espe- 
cially enjoved those high on a moun- 
tainside, with fjord and city far below 
My American children would 
have exclaimed over the climb by ele« 
tric railroad. In Oslo, could 
have visited the world-famous Hol 
menkollbakken, with its ski jump from 
which Norwegian boy hopes 
someday to soar 

I wished again that my pupils were 
with me on a_ beautiful day near 
Bergen, when I visited “Troldhaugen,” 
Edvard Grieg’s beloved home. How 
much more his charming melodies 
would mean to them if they could have 
walked the paths and listened to the 
sounds of nature in his garden. 
Soustan, Teacher, Third Grade, 
fdams School, Seattle, Wash. 


fine 


homes 


as one 


cd 


she 
the 


hool 


too, we 


every 


(Other Travel excerpts, pages 77-79.) 


ACTIVITY 
GUIDE 
BOOKS 


The Golden Book of Programs 


Here is an outstanding new book that 
provides a constant supply of program 
material for elementary schools, carefully 
planned to meet the teacher's needs. 
The of ms contains 
128 large-size pages devoted to plays. 
songs, recitations, choral readings, and 
rhythms for holidays and other special 
days. Each of these five sections is or- 
ganized, on a chronological basis, from 
September through June, and each is pre- 
ceded by helpful suggestions.  Iilustra- 
tions accompanying the plays suggest 
appropriate costuming. Contents are 
fully indexed, not only by holidays but 
also by grade groupings. Price, postpaid 

Hard Cover $2.50 

Paper Cover . 2.00 


Stories to Read and Tell 


139 stories, for every purpose and occa- 
sion. Stories are grouped under these 
headings: Tales of Fancy; Children of 
Other Lands and Times; Animals and 
Other Living Things; Christmas Stories; 
Other Special Days and Occasions; For 
Almost Any Day. A classified index pre- 
sents the titles in 59 groups. There are 
stories that are informative, that tie in 
with social studies, that are suitable for 
every school month, and that help to pro- 
mote an understanding of other nations 
and peoples. Price, postpaid, 
Hard Cover 
Paper Cover 


$2.50 
2.00 


The New Handcraft Book 


Now, every teacher can have a craft pro- 
gram for her pupils at little or no cost. 
The New Handcraft Book offers in com- 
plete detail 145 individual craft projects 
using materials that are readily available 
without cost, or that can be purchased in- 
expensively. A craft program is an easy, 
effective way to teach. It is always pop- 
ular with children and the things they pro- 
duce often serve to illustrate social stud- 
ies or science lessons. The program out- 
lined in The New Handcraft Book offers 
training in using materials neatly with a 
minimum of waste, as well as in handling 
tools and other equipment. 
Price, postpaid 

Hard Cover 

Paper Cover 


$2.50 
2.00 


Order from: 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y. 


Beat the High Cost of Living. 


Cards 


MONEY in -~ ur spare 


time the easy, proven, ARTISTIC way! Just 
show handy Boxed Assortments of gorgeous 
new All- Occasio on Greeting Cards. Foiks sell 
themseives on smart designs, clever ideas, low 
prices of AR TISTIC Assortments! 


MAKE UP TO 100% PROFIT! 
Wonder -value All-Occasion Assortment of 
cards sells like magic — pays you up to “ 
! Other income - boosters 
SUPER-VALUE, Metal 
raps, N 
ted Scripts, Sta 
EXTRA CA SH 
BONL 4 No expenence n 
rene pow for money 
fac h Assortments ( NAPEROV Al 
FREE 
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Name 
Zone 
— 
| 
ae 
t 
= 
| 
| 
— 
| 
| 
City 
| 
| 
City State | | 
| @ You, too, 
City d 
” 
city Zone State ARTISTIC CARD INC. 
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Oberammergau Vignette 
s we entered the little town of in AS ale in 
Oberammergau, at late dusk, we 
saw men with long hair and beards, 
and young boys with shoulder-length , 
hair, a proud badge of participation on a 0 S 
in the Passion Play. In 1633, Oberam- 


mergau was stricken with the Black 
Plague. The people prayed for de- 


7] 
liverance, promising to cnact the storv 
of Christ's Passion every ten years. t ssem ne 
is umm r | This they have done with only three ® 
omissions~in 1870, 1920, and 1940, 
Because of the crowds that came to | 


see the play in 1950, the hotels were 
inadequate, and the townspeople took 


the overflow into their homes. We 
were assigned to a small cottage on 
the edee of the village. Our host, 
Franz Josef Lang, was a cousin of the 
famous Anton Lang who played the 


part of the Christus for three decades 


PACK A LIFETIME He and his small blond son now had 


parts in the play. These two, together 
OF VACATIONING INTO with Mrs. Lang and a young niece, 
greeted us at their gate. Although they 
12 EXCITING DAYS spoke only a few English words, their 
warm smiles and friendly handclasps 
needed no interpreter. 
| The Lang dwelling, its doorway 
| overhung by a tiny balcony, resembled 
| a doll’s house. Its spotlessness con 
firmed the reputation of German 
housewives. Bright yellow shutters 
against the whitewashed walls, and 
yellow chairs, complemented the blue- 
ALASKA invites you to enjoy o and-white-checked covers on little ta- 


magnificent vacation . . . sail the bles placed outside the entrance. Sur 
famous Inside Passage through mer flowers in the yard completed the 
charming Old World picture. Our tiny 
bedroom had one casement window 
ppening on a lovely sweep of moun- 
> tains. The white homemade furniture 
>> included a long toilet stand on which 
were two sets of gleaming white-and- 
blue-striped basins and pitchers. Twin 
beds, almost filling the room, were 
topped by the usual fat comforters 
stuffed with down, and each had an 
| extra mattress at the upper end of 
See the fascinating reminders of the bed. At the risk of hurting our 
hostess’ feelings, we removed both the 
comforters and the extra mattresses, 
The young niece, Gretchen, served 
early gold rushes, Indian rituals...the us a simple but delicious meal, and her 
| smiles and occasional emphatic, “Ist 
gooi,” added zest to our dinner, On a 
table were articles Mr. Lang had 
fabulous last frontier. carved. I found he was also a carpen- 
ter, a-ski coach, and an actor... . 
I awoke to the sound of cathedral 
bells. Rushing to open the window 4 
| wide, I saw a long procession of cows, | J aA 4 a Bazookas and bayonets ... tanks and tor- 
all with tinkling bells, on their way up ‘ pedoes ... rifles and rocket shells... coal and 


the trail to higher pastures, the cow- ‘ - 
herd in Tyrolean costume. It seemed steel and food. These are just a few of the thou- 


| as if an artist with a magic brush had . Mm sands of things rolling today on the nation’s 

| brought to life a scene from Heidi. ; railroads as America rearms. 
From the mountainside next to’a long $ ; For your railroads are the biggest “assembly 
ski run, where there was an American wy 
line” the world has ever known! With nearly 


relax and enjoy The Alosko Line's | school, the clear bugle notes of reveille 
fine hospitality and service echoed and re-echoed in the clear 400,000 miles of steel track, they join farm and 


Alpine air. The sun, peeping over the ; ) iB mine with furnace and factory, camp and port. 

peaks, From raw materials, through every stage of 
| as it slow fs 

BS it slowly climbed the Magpole. manufacture, the things which America must 


raised my hand in a salute of love to . 
| my country have to live and to grow strunger are assembled 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT TODAY The Passion Play was presented in and distributed by rail —for only railroads have 
or send coupon below the Passionstheater. Each day an audi- > / the carrying capacity and the operating econ- 


for full information ence of five thousand entered at eight ; omy to perform so tremendous a task 
thirty and left at five-thirty, with an ‘ 


for 4 In national defense as in peacetime commerce, 

Swiss chocolates and inflated piliows, 7 the country’s productive strength is made effec- 

we seated ourselves for this most im- 6 tive by the world’s greatest transportation system. 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY pressive dramatic performance. . . . And, as the national defense program con- 

Next morning, as our motor coach 

tht tinues to grow, the railroads will be devoting 

eretfully to see the Lang family wav- even more time . . more Space... more effort to 
ing farewell, their bright clothing — the nation’s biggest job: effective rearmament 
wend you folder making a splash of color by the small / to keep the nation strong... to keep it free. 
swinging gate, and the Alps rising in 

majestic beauty behind them.—Jessr 


ADDRESS. oS Grade and Sixth Grade History, Rog- Listen to 


gersville, Tenn THE RAILROAD HOUR AMERICAN RAILROADS 


(Anoth 78-79, — NBC. 
nother Travel excerpt, pages 78-79.) every Monday evening on NBC. WASHINGTON 6. D.C. 


scenic waterways sheltered by 


snow-capped peaks 


Alaska’s colorful historic background 


. .« feel the lingering excitement of 


adventurous atmosphere of early ex- 


ploration and settlement of America’s 


Visit bustling, modern cities in the 


fastest growing area in America . . . 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
Room §@. Pier 42, Seattle 4, Wash. 


| 
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You To 


WATER WONDERLAND. 


No other vacationland offers so much to 
enjoy! You can fill balmy days with lazy 
hours in the restful solitude of a forest- 
canopied Michigan cottage! Or, dance 
away gay, pine-flavored nights and enjoy 
friendly people who visit glamorous Mich- 
igan resorts. There's a sky-blue lake or 
singing stream nearby every Michigan hotel, 
And matchless facil- 
ing, sun-basking, 
riding, fishing and other sports provide 
perfect settings for the vacation of your life! 
It's time to plan NOW . send coupon 
today for Michigan vacation literature, 


ine 


motel, cabin or camy 


mes for sailing, swimm 


Don't Miss Detroit's 
250th Birthday Party 
Week, July 24-3! 


Michigan Tourist Ce 
Room 15, 
Lansing 1, Michie 


Please rush me / 
telling how the best 
in Michigan! 
NAME 
| ADDR Ess 
ciTry 


THE INSTRUCTOR, 


Sentimental Journey 


to the British Isles 
i* cover, in a few swift hours—by 


silver streamliner, soaring plane, 
and “horseless” stagecoach—the miles 
over which immigrant-ancestors had 
toiled, in 1684 from England, in 1718 
from North Ireland, and in 1607 from 
Scotland down to Ulster—could any 


journey have a more sentimental mo- 

tive than that 
The Southern 

delivered me 


to New York. 


ack iftown 


Railway streamliner 
quickly and pleasantly 
and the bus from the 
airlines office soon had me 
out at Idlewild Airport. There I saw 
all the world in miniature. 

We had the United Na- 
tions building that morning, gleaming 


glimpsed 


n the sun beside the East River. It 
had reminded us, silently, that our old 
phrases of “international travel” and 
foreign country” were already out- 


in a world where nations were 
united as one, where planes had made 
any on the globe only thirty- 
seven hours distant from the most 
“foreign” spot. 

Now the cosmopolitan throng in the 
airport bore out this message of the 
shining steel and stone. The corridors 
were like some modern Babel—buzz- 
ing with conversations in dozens of 
tongues. Men who wore the shoulder 
patch of newborn, far-off Pakistan 
brushed by others who wore the uni- 
forms of Dutch, British, Canadian, 
and U.S. soldiers. High-piled turbans 
on swarthy Hindus overtopped fiat, 
black clerical felts on French-Canadian 
priests. Women swathed in colorful 
East Indian saris, pale nuns in flowing 
black veils and white wimples, brisk 
females in English tweeds or Fifth 
Avenue suits, gave the air of an ani- 
mated costume book to the gathering. 

My flagship, the “Norway,” a Boe- 
ing Stratocruiser of the American 
Overseas Airlines, was carrying many 
naturalized Americans of European 
birth to Frankfort, Germany. rom 
there they would scatter to their old 
homes for the first visit, perhaps, in 
many years. One of these was my seat- 
mate, a tiny Swiss-French woman, who 
could talk to me in English, to the 
ladies near us in German, and to oth- 
ers on the plane in the French of her 
native Swiss canton. 

When I cleared the Customs at 
Shannon's airport, there was the man 
from Cook's, waiting for me with his 
as calmly as if it were some more 
prosaic hour than three o'clock in the 
morning. Even now, no moment of 
my trip is lovelier to recall than that 
first glimpse of the Irish countryside, 
seen by the starlight of that mysterious 
hour. In the soft Irish air, with dark 
mountains bulking in the distance, 
sheltering the sleeping, whitewashed, 
rose-hung cottages behind their cen- 
turies-old hedgerows and stone walls, 


moded, 


plac e 


tani, 


one really began to believe in “the 
little people” of Irish folklore. Like 
some fleet-footed little ballet, the rab- 


bits bounced off stage from the glare 
of our headlights into the safe gloom 


of the fields. 

My very first “afternoon tea” was 
with a family group stopping at my 
| Limerick hotel. They were, indeed, 
actors in today’s drama. Mr. Tucker 
was a civil engineer, from Kent origi 
nally, but in Malaya some twenty 
vears. He had brought his wife and 


her mother along with him for his first 
visit to Great Britain in that time. As 
| Mrs. Tucker gracefully poured tea and 
| saued sandwiches and pastries, Mr 
Tucker told me something of his ex- 
Malaya when the Japs 


All the things I've ever read about 
England's “far-flung empire” are per 
sonified for me now by that friendly 


periences in 


swarmed over 


fpril 1951 


no more pencils, no more books 
time to recapture your health 


Monarch df the Boardwalk 


Vacation means rejuvenation at 
the Ambassador. Dissolve your 
cares in the silken sands and 
rushing surf of Atlantic City’s 
world-famous beach. Relax in the 
Ambassador's giant salt water 
pool, Turkish baths, Swedish 
massage, sun decks, television, 
roller chair riding, nearby golf... 
all the pleasures of this versatile 
vacation land are yours at the 
Ambassador. Come on, when 
school’s out! 


Arttantic City sensev 


HENRY B. WILLIAMS, Genero! Mgr. 


Old World charm and sophisti- 
cation combined with New 
World comfort and conve- 
nience. Riding in quaint car- | 
riages, cycling down pleasant 
country roads, relaxing on 
|| your own private beach. De- 
|, lightful evenings in the cock- 
|| tail lounge, or dancing to 

\ native calypso music. Mod- 

} 

| 

| 

| 


ern throughout, each room | 


| has a private bath. And 
you'll enjoy the memorable | 
cuisine, the barbecues and | 

|| the beach parties. } 
E. R. HETLAND, Manager 


HOME OF THE FAMOUS 


SEA FOOD 
STEAKS and CHOPS 


HELP WANTED: For Hi class Northern 

Wisconsin Summer resort. Waitresses; Room 

Maids: Social Hostess; Talent, prefer musical in- 

struments, Salary, tips, lodging, meals, State 

age, past references, experience in detail, Include 

photo, Write to Chicago WWlineis office, Wm. 
ske, Mgr., 1330 Newport Avenue. 


little group gathered around the tea 
tray in a hotel which happened to be, 
in Free Ireland, so 
from the “far- 


ironically enough, 
recently broken away 
flung empire.” 

To me, the walls of Londonderry will 
mean Wee Robbie McClean. 
(Continued on page 79) 


always 


NOW OR LATER 
YOULL NEED THIS 


Road Map, Box IM, Silver Springs, Florida 


Be sure fo visit 


ROCKEFELLER 
CENTER newyork 


® See the wonders of this unique 
“city within a city”. A Rockefeller 
Center Guided Tour includes a 
thrilling sky view of New York 
from the 70-story 
RCA Observation Roof. 


a Guided Tour, $1.40 

Observation Roof 
STUDENT GROUP 
RATE ‘ages {2 to 20)—85¢ 
For further information and 
Group rates write: Rockefeller 
Center Guided Tour & Obser 
vation Roof, 50 Rockefeller 
Piaza, New York 20, New York. 
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Sharon 

If you are in the mood to “just 
you'll find the opportunity to do 
so luxuriously in the beautiful Berkshire Hills. 
Naturally, there are two golf courses handy, as 
well as innumerable lakes for swimming and 
boating. Meals are wonderful and the rates 
moderate. Phone Sharon 30. Margaret Carlin. 


FLORIDA 
Miami Beach 


Bartram 
take it easy” 


Hotel, directly on the ocean. Nature- 
cooled; yet, completely air-conditioned. In the 
heart of every recreational activity. “Discover” 
for yourself America’s ideal summer (as wel! as 
winter) resort. Advance reservations usually 
Necessary A luxury hotel with sensible rates. 
$4.00 up single, $6.00 up double. Daniel E. 
Dunn, Manager. 


Kennebunk Beach 

Sea View House where our “Maine” considera- 
tion is Maine hospitality $8.00 each per day 
double including our famous meals. Open June 
to September Special rates to teachers before 
July 16th and after August 15th. All sports, 
summer theaters, antique shops near by. Write 
to Dept. A. for additional rates. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


East Gloucester 

View Hotel. Located on the outer 
Harbor of the Picturesque City of Gloucester. A 
quaint old fashioned Hotel with a gracious at- 
mosphere. Excellent food and a variety of 
sports. An ideal location for one who wants 
qu and rest but still in the center of activi- 
ties. Modified Amer. plan. Rates very moderate. 
For information, write E. J. Swinson, Mgr. 


MINNESOTA 
Deerwood, Box 25 


Ruttgers Bay Loke Lodge. Special weekly rates 
for Teachers before July 15 and after August 
15 of $9.69 each per day for two in room with 
bath, including meals. Recommended by Dun- 
can Hines, Boats, tennis, private golf course on 
premises, bathing beach, riding stable, 160 lakes 
nearby, large log dining hall & lounges. Write 
for illustrated folder. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Wolfeboro 


Splendidly equipped rus- 
tie hskpg. cottages under tall pines on shore of 
Lake Winnipesaukee. Private beach, wharf, 
boardwalk, Boats, shuffleboard courts, recreation 
bide. Informal, friendly, complete relaxation, 

Matt Brendel, Box 659, N.H. 


Wolfeboro, 


NEW MEXICO 


Taos 

Rancho de San With a wealth 
of values wrought by the blending of three early 
cultures, “The Taos Country” of northern New 
Mexico offers much of interest. El Rancho de 
San Geronimo (The Guest Ranch of the Taos 
Country) offers delightful accommodations, su- 
perior food, planned activities, pleasing home-like 
atmosphere. Write A. H. Etzold, Taos, N.M. 


NEW YORK 
Alexandria Bay—1000 Islands 


Hotel Crossmon. Situated on the shore of the 
St. Lawrence River—a fine old hotel with all 
modern conveniences ; excellent food. Sports pro- 
gram, game room, boating, cozy cocktail lounge, 
orchestra for dancing nightly. Advance reserva- 
tions desirable. Ownership management. Write 
for rates. Box 681. A. Graham Thomson, Prop. 


WT 


3 mE 


NJOY the endless variety of social, art, 
sport and 
this friendly, delightfully cool Gulf Ae 
tesort city. A wonderful plece to visit. Toke 
odventage of LOW SUMMER RATES. 

Write for FREE BOOKLET 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Box 3088, Sarasota, Floride 


Sentimental Journey 
to the British Isles 
(Continued from page 78, 


His father is custodian of the Memorial | 


Hall honoring the thirteen apprentice 

boys who started the famous Siege of 
1689—they slammed the city gates shut 
| in the face 
while their elders and betters were still 
debating the question on top the walls. 

The entire history of that gallant 
defense is as of yesterday in Wee Rob's 
twelve-year-old imagination. Whenever 
you go to Derry, you must let Robbie 
take you the mile-long circuit of the 
walls, telling you the incidents which 
clothe each bastion with glory. Then 
go back to the Hall, and let Wee Rob 
play the “Londonderry Air” for you 
on his well-worn piano. 

Thanks to my early ancestors, I hold 
some treasures in memory which do 
not usually fall to the lot of tourists 
When I told of my quest for early 
church records in Counties Derry and 
Donegal, I was at once made welcome 
in the manse at each place, and as 
guest in one of the faculty residences 
on a Londonderry campus. With each 
of the three groups, cordial feeling of 
kinship developed between the older 
civilization of my hosts and the young- 
er one which I represented. . 

At Nottingham, England, there were 
Quaker ancestors to be resurrected, on 
paper, at least. The Friends’ Meeting- 
house stands in the same street as in 
George Fox's day, almost in the shadow 
of the famous old Castle which is the 
show place of Nottingham. This fort- 
ress stands high up on an eminence 
honeycombed with sinister caves hewn 
out of the solid rock. ... 

You, too, will see famous spots when 
you go to England, but—will you be 
lucky enough, as I was, to find a lad 
of fourteen years playing the organ in 
Shakespeare's church like a_ finished 
musician—though it was only his sixth 
lesson, so he told me? I added his 
name to the list of pen pals which I 
was collecting, to post on my school- 
library bulletin board. 

When you visit the Tower of Lon- 
don, wil! you see, as I did, the glitter 
of the Crown Jewels reflected in the 
shining eyes of a score of happy chil- 
dren, taking a history lesson at first 
hand from their schoolmaster? As he 
and his young charges grouped them- 
selves outside to permit me to take 
their picture on my Baby Brownie, a 
streng voice behind me announced 
firmly, “I'll get in it, too,” and there 
was one of the famous “Beefeaters,” if 
you please—-Yeoman Warder A. F. 
Sutton—crowding into the picture 
much to the delight of the children, 
the schoolmaster, and the amateur 
photographer from America... . 

My trail led me down the Clyde 
River, past the shipyards where most 
of the world’s ships have been built 
ever since the indomitable Scot first 
scraped the bottom of a shallow brook 
to make himself a channel deep enough 
to float a great liner. Within the rising 
rafters of great ocean-going craft, 
scores of workmen pecked away with 
hammer, saw, and blowtorch. Then 
out into the Firth, where lie the Isles 
of Arran and Bute. The latter, with 
its “Sweet Rothesay Bay,” was my des- 
tination. 


in the way of records so far back as 
1607, the gray or golden days spent 
cruising among the Highland islands 
left me richer for life... . 

All too soon came sailing date, with 
the stately 
the Canadian Pacific line, waiting for 
me to board her in the Firth, at 
Gourock Bay.—Fiorence LeCierce 
Fiseie, Librarian, Braden Elementary 


School, Natchez, Miss, 


of King James's army, | 


Though that visit netted me nething | 


“Empress of Scotland,” of | 
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where your vocation dollar goes further 


Be sure and see: 

Canadian International Trade Fair, 
Toronto, May 28th - June 8th. 
Canadian National Exhibition, 
Toronto, Aug. 24th - Sept. 8th. 


Saree 


VACATION province 


school's out—it's time 
for travel to Ontario! So make 
your plans early—and come along 
to the land of fun and sun. You'll fill 
your days with exciting sport on beach, 
golf course, bridle path...and your 
nights dancing under the twinkling stars. 
This year, enjoy your holiday in a setting 
of fun and romance—in Ontario! You'll 
find so many wonderful things to buy 
in Ontario's stores...ard liberal 
customs exemptions let you take home 

all sorts of shopping treasures. 
* TRAVEL © Ontario is within easy driving 

TIPS distance. 
© 15 Reception Centres offer every 
kind of travel service. 

© Onterio mokes you 


e's the vacati on 


he 
you'll ‘ALWAYS 


Your haven of fun for '51 ... the 
magnificent Black Hills of scenic 
South Dakota. Roll across lush, green 
plains, then up into the highest moun- 
tains east of the Rockies. Catch the 
adventure and spirit of the Old West. 
See spine-tingling rodeos, round-ups, 
Western pageants. Thrill to the in- 
spiring Luenen Passion Play. Rest and 
relax amid cool, pine-fringed lakes 
and rugged mountain peaks. View the 
weird, awesome beauty of the nearby 
Badlands . . . the towering dignity of 
majestic Mt. Rushmore. 

For family fun, for the vacation of your 
life . . . come to the beautiful Black 


Hills of friendly South Dakota thisyear. (// 


member - 


WRITE FOR COLORFUL FREE FOLDER a> we 


SOUTH DAKOTA'S 


DAKOTA State Highwoy Commission 
A. Pankow, Pub. Dir, PIERRE,S.DAK, 
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Breeze East on NEW YORK CENTRAL’S 
Air-conditioned Dieseliners 


Have you swum in New England's 
cool surt felt the tug of a sea breeze 
against your sails . . . or breathed the 
mouth-watering fragrance of a real 
down-East clambake 
Have you climbed by scenic motor 
road or trail into the cool, piney air of 
the Northeast’s highest peaks? Have 
you felt history come alive as you fol- 
lowed Paul Revere's road to little- 
changed Lexington and Concord? 


All that and more is waiting for you 


in New England. Well-stocked trout 
streams...mountain lakes...sea beaches 
and picturesque, surf-swept rocks. 
Gay art colonies and smart resorts. 

And so easy to reach! Step into ait- 
cooled vacation weather aboard your 
streamlined New York Central coach. 
Step off in the heart of New England 

. where ocean or mountain breezes 
keep you cool! 


P. $. Central gets you Some cool, too... 
refreshed and ready for your job! 


A Day in Latin America 
(Continued from page 67) 


cene—Now that we've arrived, let's 
go to that fellow standing over there 
and ask him some questions about this 
place. 

pieco—Welcome to the pampas of 
Argentina. 

The meaning of the word pampas 
is explained and the importance of the 
attle industry to Argentina is dis- 
ussed. Buenos Aires is introduced as 
a meat-packing and the life in 
this modern city is described 

ronALD—Good-by and thanks for 
talking to us. Liold tight; here we go! 

Musical bridge: “Come, My Little 
Sister.” 

joAN—What funny-looking 
down there! Maybe they are 
don't see any ice and snow 
Brazil. Let's 


center, 


igloos 
not ic- 
loos; l 
Besides this should be 
look them over. 
RONALD—I'll try to land by that girl 
and you can ask her about them, Joan. 
I'm getting better; landed right beside 
her. 
JOAN 
those 


Hello, could vou tell us what 
things are? 
LAVONA—Ooops, you startled me! 
Why, ves, Pd be glad to tell you. They 
are snake houses. 
MARIE —Snaxe houses? 
do people build snake 
Lavona tells about the 
at Sdo Paulo. Then, in response to 
questions, she tells other facts about 
Brazil. 
CAROLYN 
about Brazil. 
RONALD—We're running out of time 
Our spelling lesson comes up in a few 
minutes, 
JOAN 
board. 


igloo-like 


What on earth 
houses for 
snake farm 


telling us 


Thank you fo: 


Okay, Ronald, we're all on 
Let's go! 

RONALD—We ll cross the Amazon in 
a moment. Is there any place in par- 
ticular that we should visit before our 
spelling lesson? 

GeNe—I want to see a rubber plan- 
tation! 

ray—So do I! 

RONALD There is a small village or 
camp on the edge of the river. Ill set 
the carpet down there. Down we go! 
Oh, | guess I made a mistake. Those 
can't be rubber trees. 

ray~—I think they are. 

joaN—Look out, Ronald. You are 
going to hit that tree. 

FAY—We're going to hit! 
ing to hit! 

GeNne—Shut your eyes and hold on! 

RONALD—That’s it! 

ray—Why! We bounced! 


We're go- 


How we 


joan~—Watch out! We're going to 
snap just like a rubber band! Whoops! 
We snapped! Right back into room 21! 

cene—Well, it was nice to talk with 
all those girls and boys who are our 
South American neighbors and find 
out a little about their home countries. 

ray—Did you get the feeling, as I 
did, that all of those children were 
very much like us even though most of 
them had browner skins and were 
dressed differently? 

EprroriaL Note: Suitable source books 
for the research needed to complete this 
play are Picture Map Geography of 
Mexico, Central America, and the Weat 
Indies and Picture Map Geography of 
South America, both by Vernon Quinn 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia 5). 
Latin America: Twenty Friendly Na- 
tions, by Cutright, Charters, and San- 
chez (The Macmillan Co., New York 11) 
is another complete reference book. 


Benje and the Pet Show 


(Continued from page 22) 

“That's silly, Annabelle,” protested 
Benje. “Whoever heard of anyone's 
entering an owl in a pet show?” 

“It is not silly, Benje, and you do 
need a pet. I heard the boys taiking 
at school about your not having anv- 
thing to enter.” 

Benie thought very hard for a few 
moments. Then he said, “Well, thanks, 
Annabelle, for your idea. Of course 
the owl wouldn't win a prize or even 
be noticed, probably, but at least I 
could sit with the others and not seem 
so different.” 

“Sure you could, and Speckles will 
look just as cute as any of the pets,” 
Annabelle returned. 

“Gee, Annabelle, you think of every- 
thing!” said Benje admiringly. “Shall 

call him Speckles?” 

The day of the show, the boys and 
girls in Benje’s homeroom were so 
busy getting lined up with their pets 
they hardly noticed Benje take his 
place at the very end of the line. The 
judges were ready. One after another, 
the children walked slowly in front of 
them with their pets. Benje began to 
feel a little silly as he held Speckles 
by his feet, waiting his turn 

After ail the other children with 
their pets had passed by, the judges 
rearranged their glasses over their 
looked at their list, and said to 
lerrel, an owl! 


noses, 
one another: “Benje 
How unusual!” 

Benje held Speckles up high for ail 
Then he walked very fast on 
down to his seat. The judges were 
talking very low together and nod- 


to see, 


| 


Name__ 


FREE! 


money 


ding their heads. 

The chairman of the judges cleared 
his throat and began to speak. He 
awarded a prize to Betty Bradley's 
Siamese kitten, and another prize to 
a boxer puppy belonging to Jimmie 
Barnes. The kitten had the sleeckest 
coat and the puppy was the best be- 
haved. He barked once 

“Now,” said the judge, “we'd like 
your help in deciding on the next prize 
winner. Will all children who have 
pet birds please come forward once 
more?” 

Larry and Emily cach had a canary 
in a cage and they went up. front. 
Jackie went past Benje’s seat carrying 

Parvin —Oh, those are not play balls. his lovebirds in their cage. “Come 
They are balls of crude rubber wait- on,” he whispered. 
ing for the for them Benje looked startled. Of course he 
Also TRIAL OFFER. No obligation. Write My papa is a rubber gatherer and we had a pet bird, too! Somehow 
ANNETTE LANZETTE, Dept. A-o4, P.O. Box trade this rubber for supplies. Speckles didn’t seem like the canaries 
4040, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois. | The and Sardena and and the lovebirds. But of course he 


Parvin about how should obey the judge. Quickly Benje 


rubber is harvested and marketed. went forward. David had come up 
AC 


bounced! 


with fun-map, pictures joan—But how are we going to land 


Address 
if we keep bouncing? 


Saving tacts. Send coupon now 

to New York Central, Room | Ce RONALD—We'll set it down in that 
1336-T4 166 Lexington Ave., ty open space there. Easy does it. 

New York 17, N. Y ray—Ah! We're down 


State. CAROLYN—Oh, look at that big stack 
of rubber balls. We could use them 
on our playground. I sce some girls 
picking some of them up. Let's go 
over. 

marie—Hello, there! 

sarDENA~Hello. Was that you that 
bounced off the tree? 

mariE—Yes, we had a rough time 
trying to land. You really have enough 
balls to play with. 


never 


FREE BOOK ON 
HAIR REMOVAL 


Read what thousands of women and girls do about 
superfluous hair. Free book explains wonderful 
method, proves actual success. No one need know 
about it. Book sent in plain envelope—confidential 


BUYING SHEET music 


aler to show yo 


CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION 


costs ONLY 20% A cop 


“PSF 


trader to come 


visitors ask, 


answer, questions 


cene—Hey! Our spelling lesson with his canary too. 

starts in one minute and today is test The judge was saying, “Please show 

day! by your applause whic h bird you want 

your choise of RONALD~ Everyone on? to have the prize.” The judge put his 

T1STIC MEDAL & BADGE Co. 1 =o 10 “aig the carpet off the ground, hand on each contestant’s shoulder 
street, New | ANN MARIE, Dept. A-28, 5832 Newbury Avenue, Cieago 31 be stuck in some rubber. (Continued on page 85) 
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VIA SAFE, DEPENDABLE 
~ 


enchanting land of 
. offers the 
perfect vacation choice the year 
*round. You'll thrill to the blending 
of Indian, Spanish and Modern 


colorful contrasts . . 


beauty in this friendly land of 


fiesta and siesta. 


To make your trip even more 
delightful, treat yourself to com- 
fortable accommodations on The 
Texas Eagle and Aztec Eagle, finest 
and fastest daily train service be- 
tween the U. S. and Mexico City. 


R. J. McDermott 

General Passenger Trafic Manager 
1601 Missouri Pacific Bldg. 

St. Louis 3, Missouri 


Please send folders that will help plan 
a low cost trip to Mexico via Missovnt 
Pactric. 
Also send folders checked below. 
0 Colorado 
(2 Southern Utah Parks 
CO Hot Springs 
0 The Ozarks 
0 Texas Gulf Resorts 


0 San Antonio 


Farm Life 


(Continued from page 26) 


minutes for discussion and then have 
each chairman report the results. 
E. Working in committees.—List gen- 
eral topics, and then let the commit- 
tees investigate and report. 

1. Houses and farm buildings. 

2. The different farm animals. 

3. All about milk. 

t. Tools, machinery, 
used on the farm 


INTEGRATIONS 


A. Social studies 
1. Types of farms. 
@) Dairy 
Truck 
Poultry 
Fruit. 
2. Care of animals. 
3. Animals’ usefulness to man. 
+. Distinction between wild and do- 
mestic animals, 
5. Variety of labor and skills used by 
farmers. 
6. Tools and machines. 
Household duties of the farmer's 
wife, 
B. Health and physical education 
1. Good things to eat and drink that 
are produced on a farm 
a) Dairy products. 
6b) Fresh vegetables and fruit. 
Meat 
d) Grains. 
2. Sanitation in the dairy. 
Pasteurization of milk. 
+. Sleep and rest for both people and 


vehicles 


} animals. 


5. Rhythmic dramatization of farm 
activities, 
C. Arithmetic 
|. Counting objects 
a) Farm animals in pictures 
b) Bottles of milk class each 
day. 
¢) Farm products. 


2. Measuring various things 
a) Number of glasses of milk in a 


for 


| quart, 


6) Number ef eggs in a dozen 

3. Planning for the class trip 

a) Distance from school to farm 

b) Money we have to spend 

¢) Time we need for trip. 

+. Making weather charts 
D. Art. 

|. Selecting and mounting farm pic- 
tures. 

2. Arranging 
board. 

3. Drawing farm 
animals, 

+. Making a model farm using: 

a) Clay animals, 

b) Oak tag or boxes for house and 
barn 


pictures on bulletin 


scenes and farm 


Wire or oak-tag fences 

d) Colored sponge or construction- 
paper trees. 

e) Cardboard farm vehicles 
E. Music.—Songs from first-grade song 
books. 
F. Reading. 

1. Charts of farm stories composed 
by the class. 
2. Poems, rhymes, and riddles writ. 
ten by the class, 
3. Labels on 
boards. 

+. Stories about the farm in reading 
books and in library books, 

5 Phonics. 

6. Animal sounds. 

7. New words. 
G, Safety education, 

1. Traffic safety. 

2. Danger in playing with animals 
that are not pets. 

3. Fire safety on farms. 
H. Writing. 

1. Labels for pictures, 

2. Letters to farmer for permission 
to visit farm. 

{Continued on page 85) 


pictures and bulletin 


Visit your travel agent 
Learn how inexpensive a trip 
to Europe really can be! 


Now is the time to see your travel 
agent and find out how inexpen- 
sive a trip to Europe can be 
whether you go now or in the un- 
hurried, uncrowded “Thrift Sea- 
son.” 

Tap Europe's cultural wealth. 
Join in the pleasures to be found 
in its fascinating cities and 
quaint villages. Enjoy the close 
neighborhood of its nations, 
where customs, traditions, cui- 
sines change in a matter of a few 
miles. 

As you visit among the people 
at this time of year you will re- 
ceive lasting impressions of 
European life and enjoy ex- 
changing ideas and opinions 
with them. You will also make 
the pleasant discovery that their 
ideas and ideals are not unlike 


your own. That many, which you 
have thought American, have 
their origins, among these very 
people. 

Whether you go simply as a 
tourist to travel casually about 
Europe, or go with a purpose 
to follow a prescribed course in 
educational or avocational fields 
—you will return home to your 
friends and pupils, wiser, hap- 
pier and richer in delightful 
memories. 

See your travel agent at once. 
Have him plan your “Thrift 
Season” trip for you—when rates 
are lowest and accommodations 
easy to obtain. And because of 
economies available during the 
“Thrift Season” he will be able 
to include severa/ countries in 
your itinerary. 


European Travel Commission 


For further information, write each country in which interested. 
Address: National Tourist Office of (name of country), 
Box 1247, Grand Central Sta., New York 17, N, Y. 


Eighteen countries joined together to further friendship 
and progress through travel 


AUSTRIA + BELGIUM +» DENMARK - FRANCE - GERMANY + GREAT BRITAIN + GREECE + ICELAND + IRELAND 
ITALY> LUXEMBOURG - MONACO - NETHERLANDS - NORWAY: PORTUGAL - SWEDEN - SWITZERLAND + TURKEY 
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AS YOU RIDE... SEE ALL" 
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Let this booklet be your guide to 
a delightful vacation in the romantic 
Province de Quebec—where 
all summer sports are at their best 
— where you will be welcomed 
with French-Canadian 
hospitality in comfortable, 
modern inns and hotels. 


LA PROVINCE DE 
uébec 
Write today for your free copy of this booklet to: The Provincial 


Publicity Bureau, Parliament Buildings, Quebec City, Canada; or 
48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


VACATION 


-.. WITHOUT A CARE! 


With all the accidents and sickness that spoil vacation 
time for so many Teachers every summer, you can un- 
derstand with what a feeling of relief the Teacher with 
T.C.U. Protection begins her vacation. Why not play 
safe this year? Let T.C.U. be ready to help you over 
the unexpected rough spots that spoil so many vacations. 


Enjoy T.C.U. 10-Way Protection 


Careful as one may be, there can be no assurance of safe- 
ty. Be prepared for the accident or distressing illness 
at home or away. This Organization, exclusively for 
Teachers, stands ready to give you financial aid when 
disabled by Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 


Send Today for Special Pre-Vacation Offer 


Right now you can buy at a bargain price a complete T.C.U. Policy that will 
give you protection during the rest of the school year, through the long summer 
vacation and well into the fall. Think of it! Protection for more than six long 
months—at an amazingly low cost. Write or send coupon. No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 489 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


WWENTIFICATION TAG ! Free information Coupon No Agent will Call 
To the T.C.U., 489 T.C.U, Bidg., Lincoln 8, Nebr 
» a teacher in 

School I am interested in knowing about 
T.C.U. 10-Way Protection. Send me, without 
obligation, the whole story and the free bag 
tag 

My name is 


Has space for 


h transparent cov- 
er. We have only a 
limited number, but 


address, 


as long as they last 


TO TEACHERS ‘ey are free to 


teachers. 


My address is 
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What Can We Do about School Defense? 


Continued from page 24 


“Take Cover.” Children duck under 
their desks or drop to the floor, backs 
to the windows, eves closed, faces hid- 
den in the crook of the elbow. If time 
permits, bare arms and legs should be 
covered with a coat or even a large 
sheet of paper. 

But, how can we prepare the chil- 
dren to react instantly and intelligent- 
ly, so that they can protect themselves 
anywhere, and yet be free from con- 
stant fear? There is no best way. 
There is no authoritative answer. 
Ihe teacher's own attitude is impor- 
tent. Her tone of voice is a determin- 
ing factor She must school herself 
to say, “Take cover,” as calmly as she 
savs, “Good morning, children.” 

Drills must be practiced singly and 
in combination Since fire spreads 
rapidly in the wake of explosions, we 
need to rehearse fire drills immediate- 
lv following “Take Cover” drills both 
in the classrooms and in shelter areas, 
In every drill in which children leave 
their own classroom, the teacher should 
always carry with her a list of the pu- 
pils enrolled in her class. It may be 
her register, her seating plan, or an 
ilphabetical list) prepared especially 
for such use, 


FIRST AID 


First-aid materials will doubtless be 
supplied to schools in possible target 
areas. While waiting for their arrival 
we can take inventory and replace the 
used and deteriorated items in our 
present stocks. For our own peace of 
mind, we may want to assemble sim- 
ple kits and place them in strategic 
spots in the building until more ade- 
quate provisions are made. 

\ standard or review Red Cross 
course in first aid is a must for every 
teacher. Selected key teachers in New 
York City have taken the instructor's 
course and are now conducting classes 
for their colleagues. This method is a 
good one for use in any community. 

Older children, too, can be taught 
some of the rudiments of first aid. 
This subject should receive more at- 
tention now than in normal times. 
Treatment of bruises and wounds 
should be thoroughly taught, but home, 
street, and playground safety should 
be given as the reason for this empha- 
sis rather than the possibility of an 
atom-bomb attack. 

In such teaching, stress the don’t’s 
as well as the do’s. Don’t move an 
injured person until trained help ar- 
rives, and don’t apply anything to se- 
rious burns. These are two of the most 
important rules. 

Every fact you teach should be 
checked against the latest (1945) edi- 
tion of The American Red Cross First 
lid Textbook The wrong method 
may be worse than no treatment at all 
An important supplement dealing with 
atomic casualties will be distributed 
through local Red Cross chapters. 


EMOTIONAL ASPECTS 


From my own observation, I would 
say that children at the present time 
are not greatly perturbed either by 
conditions or by the safety measures 
we are instituting. What they learn 
they incorporate into their games 
along with Roy Rogers and Hopalong 
Cassidy. 

There goes an Atom Bomb! 

There goes an A-Bomb!” I 

heard a six-year-old shout as he raced 

down the street. He was somewhat 

confused in his terminology, thinking 

the two names represented two kinds 

of bombs, but his emotional outlook 
was simple and free from tension. 

In a classroom play period, I found 
a group of seven-year-olds construct- 


ing an atom-bomb factory with their 
blocks. Small cylindrical blocks were 
used for bombs. “What is the differ- 
ence between an atom bomb and a 
regular bomb?” one of the children 
asked, 

“An atom bomb explodes in a differ- 
ent way,” I said. “It makes a louder 
bang.” The children seemed satisfied 
and returned to rolling the cylinders 
down the long ramp they had built 
“Easy,” they cautioned. “We don't 
want them to explode before we are 
ready.” 

If adult tension increases, if families 
are separated, and if danger comes 
close, we cannot expect this untroubled 
attitude to continue. To be ready, we 
must discuss the problem among our- 
selves and make our plans now. Here 
are some points to consider 

1. In organizing drills and other 
protective measures, we must stress the 
element of safety rather than danger 
In our own hool, we de« ided to build 
on the idea of fire drills. We tell the 
children that we don’t expect to have 
a fire in school, but we should know 
how to be safe if one should occur 
Likewise, we don't expect an attack on 
our city, but we should learn what to 
do to be safe in that situation too 
This approach is pedagogically sound 
using previous knowledge asa founda- 
tion for new teaching \ child psy 
chiatrist with whom I talked suggested 
an identical procedure. She also sug- 
gested giving the children a feeling of 
responsibility. Ask the pupils to teach 
their parents and younger brothers and 
sisters what they have learned in 
hool. 

2. Another rule for emotional stabil- 
ity is keeping busy—continuing our 
normal curriculum activities, empha- 
sizing those which develop faith in 
democ racy, and those w“ hic h release 
tension. Art, music, and physical ac 
tivities should be major subject areas 
at this time. We should also prepare 
a varied program of pastimes for long 
shelter drill periods. Committees of 
teachers can work out detailed plans 
for singing, storytelling, quiet games, 
or even handwork to keep up morale 
and divert attention from worry. 

3. Most important of all, we must 
cultivate a spirit of tranquillity and 
courage within ourselves. Experience 
in England proved that children could 
take bombing, wide destruction, and 
death near by, if those they loved and 
trusted remained calm. The greatest 
contribution that any of us can make 
is to set an example of quiet courage 
and acceptance 


HELPFUL MATERIALS 


Books and pamphlets 

The American Red Cross First Aid 
Textbook, 1945 edition (Blakiston 
Co., Philadelphia 5; $.60). “Civil De- 
fense Supplement” available through 
local Red Cross chapters; $.10. 

“Let's Face It” (Metropolitan School 
Study Council, 525 West 120th St., 
New York 27; $.35). 

“Survival under Atomic Attack” (Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C.; $.10 

“You and the Atomic Bomb,” pub- 
lished by New York State Commis- 
sion on Civilian Defense ( distributed 
by Life Magazine, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20; $.10). 

Film— 

“Atomic Alert” (Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, Ill.). Especially for 
school use; recently released. 
Eprrortat Note: Miss Korey is as 


sistant principal in Public School No. 
181, Brooklyn, New York. ‘ 
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a land 
you'll 


love... 


to a land you'll quickly 
take to your heart... 
steeped in medieval his 
tory...so picturesquely 
beautiful .. yet so Amer 

. ican in its modernity, 
its conveniences, its love 
of progress. 


Belgium is a land of gracious people, 
romantic castles and cathedrals, gay 
pageants, beautiful coast and country- 
sides, with a welcome waiting everywhere. 


“ROMANCE 


Ancient cathedrals, 
town halls, guild- 
houses, castles and 
abbeys ... the “art” 
cities, famous paint- 
ings and sculptures, gi- 
ant historical pageants. 


Beauty 


Small towns like jew- 


els, picturesque farms, 
storybook cities ° 
the craftwork of dia- 
mond cutters, crystal 
and glass blowers, lace- 
makers, gold- and sil 
versmiths, weavers, and 
many more. 


Gay Times — 


Smart restaurants, de- 
licious food, opera, 
concerts, art exhibi- 
tions, fascinating 
shops ... You'll never 
forget your trip to 
Belgium. 


Belgium is only 14 hours 
from New York 
via 


SABENA Beigian Airlines 
Direct service, New York-Brussels, in luxuri- 
ous p ized ond ai d OC é's 


See your Travel Agent for full information, or 
Official Belgian Tourist Bureau 
422 Madison Ave., New York 17 ¢ Plaza 3-1800 


OFFICIAL BELGIAN 
TOURIST BUREAU 


The Shadow Box in the 
Classroom 
(Continued from page 68) 


The shadow box was placed on the 
stage. Hidden off stage was a record 
player which was used in connection 
with the program. 

The program opened with the sing 
ng of “The Star-Spangled Banner 
Just before the singing of the national 
anthem the M.C, placed in the shad- 
ow box a slide showing the flag of the 
United States. One pupil gave a brief 
history of the flag and explained the 
meaning of its stars and stripes. The 
pledge of allegiance was also repeated 
by everyone 

The other portion of the program 
was devoted to the music of the guest 
stars, As the picture of each of these 
singers was placed in the shadow box, 
the musical recording of the performer 
was played on the recorder, which was 
hidden off stage. The three pupils as 
signed to the study group gave infor 
mation they had read on the life, 
works, and hobbies of the three stars 
The picture remained on the shadow 
box during the discussion, and while 
the recordings were played. 


Sky Gazing 
(Continued from page 26) 


appropriate cover should be designed 
and made by each child, and the pages 
fastened together. Now they are ready 
for use, 

Suggested poems are: 

1. “Clouds,” by Helen Wing. 

2. “Clouds,” by Rowena Bennett 
3. “The Crescent Moon,” by Amy 
Lowell. 

4. “The Moon,” by Eliza Follen. 

5. “The Moon,” by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

6. “Moon So Round and Yellow,” by 
Matthias Barr 
7. “White 
Stephens, 

8. “Wynken, Blynken and Nod,” by 
Eugene Field. 

Su¢eested songs are: “Marching 
Star” and “The New Moon” from 
The Music Hour, First Book; and “A 
Child's Evensong” and “Moon, So 
Round” from The Music Hour, 
Second Book (Silver Burdett), Of 
course, there is “Twinkle, Twinkle, 
Little Star,” which almost everyone 
knows, 


Window,” James 


Books for children include: 
1. We See Sunshine and Rain 
Through the Year; Winter Comes and 


Goes; and The Seasons Pass, from | 


The Scientific Living Series” (L. W. 
Singer). 

2. Hou the Sun Helps Us: Clouds 
Rain and Snow; The Sky above U's 
from “The Basic Science Education 
Series” (Row Peterson). 

Books for the teacher include: 

1. Astronomy, No. 8 in The Instructor 
Series of Illustrated Units (Owen). 
2. Discovering Our World, Book 1 
Scott Foresman). 

3. Stars for Children, by Gaylord 
Johnson (Macmillan). 

4. Understanding Science, by Ralph 
K. Watkins and Winifred Perry 
Macmillan). 

Books which the teacher will enjoy 
and find good as references fer her 
own scientific knowledge are: 

1. Baker, Robert H.: When the Stars 
Come Out (Viking Press). 

2. Bernhard, Hubert J.; and others: 
Handbook of the Heavens ( American 
Museum of Natural History 

3. Caldwell, Otis W.; and Curtis, 
Francis D.: Science for Todey (Ginn 
4. Harding, Arthur M.: Astronomy 
Garden City Pub. Co.). 
5. Jeans, Sir James H.: The Uni- 
verse around Us (Macmillan), 


come to Mexico this summer! 


If you want to squeeze 
the last drop of pleas- 
ure and enjoyment 


out of your summer 


vacation, 


no other 


country on earth offers 
you more to see and 
do than romantic Old 


Mexico. 


Architectural treas- 
ures beyond descrip- 
tion, ruins of ancient 
civilizations, art, music, dances 
...San Miguel de Allende, 
Monte Alban, Taxco, Gua- 
najuato, Chichen Itza and a 
host of other famous spots... 
thrills and surprises at every 
turn. And, if you're serious- 
minded and want to study, too, 
you can take in the summer 
courses at the National Uni- 


versity. 


All this with climate “a la 
carte,” and for a fraction of 
what it would cost 


you elsewhere. So see 
your travel agent or air 
mail the coupon below. 


Direecion General de Turismo es 
Avenida Juarez 89, Mexico, D, F. 


Please rush me free full-color booklet on Mexico's 


many attractions, including information on the amaz- 
ing low cost of a Mexican vacation. 


Name.... 
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To help you 
plan your 
SUMMER 
VACATION in 


NEARBY 


NOVA 
SCOTIA 


CANADA'S OCEAN PLAYGROUND 


Read about the unspoiled scenery, wonderful beaches, lovely 

lakes, quaint fishing villages and fine resorts awaiting you in 

Nova Scotia. See them pictured in beautiful natural color photo- 

graphs’ Then plan your itinerary on an official map of Nova 

Scotia’s uncrowded highways. Map and literature are yours 

for the asking—including a booklet listing hotels, camps, cot- 

tages and overnight cabins throughout this “sea-conditioned” 

summer wonderland. You'll find them mighty helpful in plan- iM 

tion you ever had. } 

Why not fill out | sew Ta a NOVA SCOTIA | 

the coupoa right | BUREAU of INFORMATION | 
P.0. Box 190, Move Scotia 

Please send free literature to IN4.51 | 


Start | 
New York Office: 247 Park Ave.. New York 


nou 


Overnight from Boston by | 


SEE PARIS) = 


Trains leaving Paris —the rail hub XS 
of Europe—make convenient motor “> 
coach connections throughout France. 
This combination service now has 
a definite place in your plans to 
see France—particularly the colortul 
remote parts so rarely visited. 
The French National Railroads cover all 
France. With their highly modernized 
equipment, travel with Speed, 
Safety and utmost Comfort is assured 


See your travel agent or write 


400 MONTOOMERY STREET 
SAN PRANCISCO 


S717 NOTRE-DAME de GRACE AVE. 


10 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK, 0. @ 
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Felipe Comes Out of the Jungle 


(Continued from page 23) 


Felipe saw that his father was smil- 
ing in an odd way. “What is it, Papa 
Gomez, that is funny?” he asked. 

“You, my little Felipe,” his father 
answered. “It is funny how one day I 
look at you and you are still a baby. 
Then another day | look at you, and 
you are a big boy—a fine, big boy.” 

Felipe straightened his shoulders, 
feeling very proud that his father 
should praise him. 

“Perhaps it is because tomorrow 
you have a birthday,” his father added. 
So Papa Gomez had not forgotten! 

“Last year when you begged to go 
to the airstrip and see the big flying 
bird, I said, ‘No, you are too little.’ 
This year I say, “Yes, you are a fine, 
big boy—big enough.’” 

Felipe could not believe his ears. 
The thing he wanted most in all the 
world was to go with his father and 
the mule train to take the chicle blocks 
to the airstrip. Papa Gomez had told 
him that there the blocks were loaded 
into a great silver bird, made of metal, 
which flew them away to the United 
States in North America. 

“Papa Gomez, you mean—tomor- 
row?” 

“For your birthday, yes. Tomorrow, 
you may go with me to the airstrip.” 

Felipe was in an ecstasy of delight. 

A journey to see the great flying bird 
that Papa Gomez said roared louder 
than all the animals in the jungle! 

“Oh, Papa Gomez, thank you! 
Thank you! Mamacita!” He must tell 
his mother the wonderful news. 

When he returned, his father had 
taken the big kettle off the fire so the 
chicle would cool. 

I will get the stamper for you,” 
said Felipe. He brought the rectan- 
gular piece of wood in which his father 
had carved around his initials so that 
they stood out in little ridges. “Here 
it is, Papa Gomez.” 

“The chicle must get a little hard- 
er,” said Papa Gomez, testing it, “be- 
fore I can cut it. Then [| will stamp 
each block so we will get paid for our 
own chicle.” 

It made Felipe’s heart sing to hear 
the way Papa Gomez said “we” and 

our chicle.” 

It was dark as midnight when Felipe 
opened his eyes the next morning to 
find Mamacita shaking his shoulder. 
“You must get up if you go with the 
mule train,” she said. 

Felipe sprang from his hammock 
onto the dirt floor and threw on his 
clothes like a whirlwind. He took 
care, however, when it came to lacing 
his leather puttees over his legs. He 
knew how important they 
protection against the poisonous tongue 
of the barba amarillo, the deadly snake 
of the jungle. 

He could scarcely eat his breakfast, 
for he was so excited and so eager to 
get out to the mule-loading. He found 
the beasts lined up beside the great 
pile of chicle blocks that were ready 
for market. Each block was stamped 
with its owner's initials. Some of the 
loaded, and the 
loads looked very heavy to Felipe. 

“Papa Gomez,” he protested, “must 
one mule carry so much?” 

“Two hundred pounds each must 
carry.” his father replied 

Suddenly Felipe dashed back into 
the hut. In his haste, he had forgotten 
the red bandanna to tie about his head 
He would not look like a real chiclero 
without it. 

Now he was ready, and so were the 
chicleros and the mules. They were 
off! Felipe walked at Papa Gomez’ 
side, feeling very big indeed. 

“Happy birthday, Felipe,” Papa 
Gomez said with a flash of white teeth. 


were for 


mules were already 


“It is the happiest birthday I have 
ever had, Papa Gomez,” Felipe cried 
joyously. He was suddenly so happy 
that he couldn't walk behind the pack 
mules another minute; he began to 
skip in and out among the trees that 
bordered the trail. The mules were 
entirely too slow for a boy going on 
his first journey. 

Almost at once Felipe heard Papa 
Gomez voice calling him back. 
“Felipe! Stay on the trail!” 

Felipe sighed and began skipping 
back, playing a little game as he went. 
How many trees could he touch before 
he was back to Papa Gomez? 

But suddenly Felipe stood frozen, 
his game forgotten. Then his scream 
rent the air. 

Papa Gomez came running. Just at 
Felipe’s feet lay coiled a barba ama- 
rillo. 

“Do not move!” his father cau- 
tioned. Even as he spoke, his whip 
came down with a crack like a shot, 
and the huge snake lay writhing on the 
ground. The other chicleros crowded 
around, exclaiming. 

jut Felipe knew, without hearing it 
from their lips, what a narrow escape 
he had had. His father’s face looked 
yellow instead of its usual brown. 
Felipe was trembling. He bit his lip 
to keep from crying. Would Papa 
Gomez regret bringing him? He had 
not acted like a big boy, running off 
the trail and getting into trouble. 

Papa Gomez did not scold. He took 
Felipe by the hand and led him to the 
trail. The chicleros clucked to the 
mules and they started on. 

Felipe trudged on in silence, glad 
now to walk behind the mules. His 
legs grew tired as the long, hot day 
wore on, but he could not stop to rest 
Suddenly he saw a clearing in the 
forest ahead. “Papa Gomez!” he cried. 

Papa Gomez smiled. “It is where 
we camp for the night.” 

Felipe soon saw why this place had 
been cleared for a camp site. A little 
stream ran here, and the thirsty mules 
drank long. The chicleros took off 
their red bandannas and wet them in 
Felipe looked ques- 
tioningly at his father 

“It is to cool the head after the hot 
day,” Papa Gomez explained, tying his 
wet bandanna back around his head. 

Felipe tried it too, and at the sooth- 
ing coolness thought how glad he was 
that he had not forgotten his ban- 
danna. 

The next day went quickly for 
Felipe. He sang with the men, swing- 
ing along in time to the music. Sud- 
denly, above the sound of their voices, 
came a great roar. The chicleros be- 
gan to shout and pomt upward, 

Felipe looked up but could see only 
the dense umbrellas of the trees. He 
turned an excited face to Papa Gomez. 

Papa Gomez nodded. “Yes, it is 
the big bird.” 

Felipe shaded his eves and looked 
into the sun. Ahead of them only 
short distance lay the clearing which he 
knew meant the settlement and the air- 
strip. And circling toward it came the 
great silver bird, roaring with a sound 
louder than all the beasts in the forest, 
as Papa Gomez had said. Felipe was 
frightened. Almost, he wanted to turn 
and run back into the jungle. 

As they reached the edge of the 
clearing, he saw that the great bird 
was coming down. Now he was ter- 
rified. It was coming straight at them, 
as if it would swoop down and devour 
them. But no! It was running along 
the ground, coming slowly to a stop 
Now he could see its great silver 
wings plainly. 

(Continued on page 86) 


the clear water. 
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Benje and the Pet Show 
(Continued from page 80) 


| and the girls and boys clapped loudly. 


But when it came time to clap for 


| Benje and Speckles the applause was 


loudest of all. 

That night at the dinner table Benje 
and Annabelle told Aunt Cyn about 
their pet, and Benje showed her the 
two crisp one-dollar bills he carried so 
proudly in his pocket. 

“I— 1 wonder, Aunt Cyn.” he said. 
“A little owl is very clean. Would 
you— I mean do you think we might 
keep him?” 

“That is something you need to 
think about very carefully, Benje. 
You see, an owl is a creature of the 
woods, Do you think he will be happy 
living in a house?” 

“I—I don’t know, but Annabelle and 
| both love him very much.” 

“Often we give something we love 
very much its freedom, dear,” said 
Aunt Cyn gently. “But you think 
about it and let me know what you 
decide to do.” 

The little owl seemed restless and 
listless, spending a lot of the day walk- 
ing up and down the box in the gar- 
age. Benje and Annabelle watched 
him for several days. Then one day 
Annabelle said, “Benje, do you think 
maybe Aunt Cyn is right about 
Speckles?” 

“You mean about 
back to the woods 
what Annabelle meant. 

“Y-e-s, Benje. I know how we will 
both miss him, but after all he is a 
wild bird. His real home is out in 
the woods with his relatives.” 

“I—I'll think about it, Annabelle.” 

That evening just as the shadows 
were falling across the old gravel pit 
and the big round sun made red and 
gold streaks across the blue sky, Benje 
and Annabelle carried Speckles out to 
the clump of coral vines and let him 
go They stood there watching him 
soar on strong and happy wings to the 
top of an old pine tree. Then they 
turned and went back to the house, 
neither daring to speak, but each know- 
ing they had done the right thing. 


letting him go 
Benje knew 


Farm Life 
(Continued from page 81) 


Thank-vou notes 
whose farm was visited. 

+. Original farm stories. 
I. Speaking and listening 
Sharing ideas and experiences, 
Planning the class trip 

3. Asking the farmer questions 

+. Discussing filmstrips and movies 
]. Filmstrips.—The following were ob- 
tained from Curriculum Films, Inc., 41 

17 Crescent St., Long Island City 1, 
N.Y. 

1. Bob Osborn, Farm Boy. 


to the farmer 


2. County Fair. 

3. Farm Animals at the Fair 

+. Grass and Hay. 
K. Motion pictures.—These films were 


obtained from Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inec., Wilmette, illinois, 

1. Animals in Modern Life, 

Farm Animals. 


Shep—the Farm Dog, 


t. Spring on the Farm. 

5. Summer on the Farm, 

A Correction 

In our March 1951 issue, the words 
for the song “Down the Stairs” should 
have been credited not only to the au 
thor, Elizabeth Upham McWebb, but 
also to Children’s Activities, in whose 
pages the poem first appeared. The 
composer sent us this information too 
late to be included with the song. 


Santa Fe all-chair-car streamliner. 
Just 39% easy hours between Chicago and 
California. Restful club lounge car ‘just 


plus a small extra fare... 


Same route as The Chief 
and Super Chief. 
Santa Fe 


Fox a complete description of El Capitan 
send coupon for colorful folder. 


Sonta Fe System Lines, Room 1753, Dept. INS- 15 
80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Minois 


Please send me free booklet on El Capitan. 

Nome 

City 

My phone number is: 


Address 
Stote 


if student, give name of school ae 


Kxpires July 14, 1008 
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Fit Yoursel thes Preturel 


New Hampshire has 1300 of these friendly 
lakes to choose from. And for Pleasure 
“ashore” there are mountains to climb, 
forest trails to explore, superb golf courses 
to play. Seaside and inland you'll enjoy 
hospitable accommodations and memo- 
rable meals. Make next vacation a 
New Hampshire Vacation! First step . .. 
ths handy coupon 


your 


State Planning and Development Comm. 
806 Capitol Street, Concord, H 

Send me FREE the 195! N. H. Vacation 
Kit, with Illustrated booklets, maps and 
other information. 


Narne 


Address 


— — FREE VACATION KIT 


SOUVENIR BOOKLETS 


for (lesina Ba 
The Ideal Gifts for Your Pupits 
er “ 
with witnout 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co. 
Art Department. Dansville, 


| helping 


A Valuable Contribution 
to the War Effort that 


you nothing 


---may make you money 


Since the Korean war began, there has been 
a tremendous increase in the demand for 
products manufactured from wastepaper, 
including many products used by the Armed 
Forces. With your back issues of THE 
INSTRUCTOR, you can make a direct and 
valuable contribution to mobilization. 


There are two ways to do this: 


(1) Sell your back copies to a local waste- 
paper dealer. 


(2) Donate them to an organization which 
is collecting paper—the Boy Scouts 
a church, a veterans’ group 


All the wastepaper you have will be wel- 


penned. You will be helping the war effort 


your community, and helping 


yourself, 


Just One Treatment... Cuprex Kills Lice, 


Merck Product 


WERCK & CO. Inc. Mo 


Felipe Comes Out of the 
Jungle 
Continued from page 84) 


The chicleros were running toward 
the monster, and Felipe ran too. He 
hadn't known anything in the whole 
world was so big. Standing right be- 
neath the wing and stretching his tall- 
est, he could not touch it. 

He stared in awe as a white-skinned 
man with strange blinders over his 
eves came down some steps out of the 
great bird. And he jumped nearly out 
of his brown skin when the man said 
in Spanish, “Do you want to see my 
plane?” 

Felipe looked around for Papa 
Gomez to ask permission, but he was 
nowhere in Probably he had 
gone inside the funny house to bargain 
for the chicle. Felipe gulped and nod- 
ded at the stranger. 

‘Up you go,” the man said, and 
Felipe found himself in a regular hut. 
“This is where we pack the chicle.” 

Felipe stared about him in amaze- 
ment. There were little windows. The 
floor was not of dirt but of something 
very hard. 

‘Want to see my 
stranger asked. 

Felipe nodded again, not having the 
slightest idea what controls were. He 
followed toward the front of the plane. 
Finally, he found his voice. “Do you 

do you make it go?” he gulped. 

The man laughed and pushed his 
blinders up, showing a pair of laugh- 
ing blue eves. “You bet I make it go. 
They call me the pilot,” he said. He 
took Felipe by the shoulders and 
pushed him gently into the little seat. 
“That's where I sit to make it go.” 

Felipe stared at all the bright, shiny 
things on the beard in front of him. 

“That's the instrument panel,” the 
pilot said “Those gadgets tell me 
how fast I'm going, and how high I 
am, and—” 

Felipe thought, “I'll have to remem- 
ber every single thing so I can tell 
Papa Gomez and Mamacita.” Never 
would he have believed that a trip to 
the airstrip would bring him this mar- 
vel of inside the big 
silver bird 

Finally the pilot said he had to go, 
sO Felipe climbed down the st ys As 


sight. 


controls?” the 


marvels—secing 


he reached the ground, his new friend 
pulled a little yellow package from his 
pocket. From it he took a long, thin 
silver strip and handed it to Felipe 
“Like gum?” he asked 

Felipe’s eves grew big 11 
know,” he stammered 

“You mean you grow the stuff and 
vou don't chew it?” The man threw 
back his head and laughed. “Well, try 
it,” he said. “I guess you'll like it. I 
never saw yet who didn’t.” 

Gingerly, Felipe put the silver strip 
to his lips. He had never supposed 
would look like this! But it 
smelled good 

“Hey!” the pilot shouted. “Take 
the paper off first.” He reached for 
the gum, pecled off the silver paper, 
and handed the gum back to Felipe. 
“There Now don't swallow it. 
Just chew 

Slowly, Felipe began to « 


don't 


a boy 


chicle 


you are 
hew, and a 


smile one of his ears to 
the other 
derful! 


Lhe pilot drew out the little vellow 


spre ad fror 


It was sweet! It was won- 


package again and handed it all to 
Felipe Here, take the package,” 
he said 

That night, when the chicle had all 
been sold and loaded into the plane, 
very tired but very happy, 
was crawling into the hammock beside 
his father, he Papa Gomez, my 
jaws are getting very tired.” 

‘What?” Papa Gomez demanded. 
“Your jaws?” 


and Felipe, 


said, 


“The gum,” Felipe said. “The man 
from the bird said not to swallow it. 
just chew.” 

Then Papa Gomez’ rich laugh rang 
out in the darkness. “Spit it out,” he 
said. “You don't chew it all night.” 

“But I don’t want to lose it,” Felipe 
protested, 

Then Papa Gomez laughed 
more. “Throw it away,” he said. “You 
do not chew one gum always. To- 
morrow you may take another piece 
from the package and chew it.” 

Regretfully, Felipe threw the ball 
of gum into the darkness. The ways 
of the people beyond the jungle were 
strange, he thought. They made chicle 
into this wonderful, delicious thing 
called gum, they chewed it, and then 
they threw it away. The hammock 
swung gently, and Felipe slept. 


some 


April Fools’ Day, 1951 Style 


Continued from page 23) 


“April fool!” shouted Jane and Ted. 
“We did them!” 

“IT had a note in one of my shoes,” 
their father. “There's one in 
yours too, Mother. What does yours 


said 
Say 

Mother unfolded the note and read, 
“Look under the clothesline.” 

Father said, “My note is quite mys- 
too. It ‘Look in bax 
chicken house.’ ” 

First they all went out to the 
clothesline. “What a wonderful sur- 
prise!” gasped their mother. “Look, 
Daddy, at the steppingstones to keep 
my feet out of the . 

On the line hung a sign which said: 

APRIL FOOL 
NO MUDDY SHOES! 

“T had hoped I would get time to 
build a walk under the clothesline,” 
said their father, “but these stepping- 
just fine. Where did you 


termus, 
of the 


Says, 


mud 


Stones are 
get them 

“Mr. Hill gave them to us,” Ted 
answered. “He had to tear up part of 
his walk. So we hauled the big cement 


pieces over here in our wagon.” 

Then they all walked around back 
of the chicken house. <A big card was 
tied to a new board in the fence. 

APRIL FOOL! 
HENS AND ROOSTER, 
YOU CAN'T GET OUT 
LIKE YOU USETER. 

“So you found the hole,” said their 
father, inspecting the repair job. “I 
don't know who is fooled more—the 
chickens or IL 

Later, while they were at the dinner 
table, Mother said in a sorry voice, 
“I wish I had had time to make a 
nice dessert for such a helpful fam- 
ily, but having to be away all dav kept 
me from doing my usual Saturday 
baking.” 

“That's all right, Mom,” said Ted 

“We don't mind,” Jane reassured 
her. 

Mother rose and began clearing the 
table. Then she brought in a plateful 
of cupeakes. “I did take time to buy 
these in town,” she said, “but there 
isn't any frosting on them.” 

Fed couldn't help looking a little 
disappointed, for he was very fond of 
frosting, but he helped himself politely 
A look o! 


and he 


and took a generous bite. 


surprise crossed his face, 

glanced down at the cupcake in his 
hand. 

April fool!” lauehed Mother. Those 

ine their 

than on 


bakerv-made thes had 


creamy frosting moude rather 
top! 

“My, hasn't this 
been fun,” sighed Jane, 
second filled cupeake. 

“Indeed it has!” said her father. 
“T don’t recollect that there was ever 


one like it before.” 


April Fools’ Day 
eating her 


hes 
re 
| 
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The Magnus Harmonica Corporation 
of 439 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 
5, New Jersey, is offering a new Magnus 
Junior Horn Harmonica. Constructed of 
bakelite styrene plastic, it is lightweight. 
rust-free, and non-fragile and comes in 
bright colors—red, blue, and green. 
This harmonica is so inexpensive that 
it is within the price range of every 
child, and a simple instruction sheet 
provides help for beginners, either in- 
dividuals or groups. 


A worthwhile hobby for girls and 
boys in intermediate grades is stamp 
collecting. Amateur philatelists learn 
much geography in the process of col- 
lecting and swapping foreign stamps. 
The Stevens Stamp Service offers a 
stamp-collection program which is espe- 
cially adapted for schools. Information 
concerning this program is contained 
in a letter-folder. Address your request 
on a penny post card to Post Office Box 
50, Morris Heights Station, New York 
53, New York. 


A way to keep indoor 
air fresh is a problem in 
schools even after the 
windows can be opened 
in the spring. Schools are 
always combating odors 
in halls, lavatories, coat- 
rooms, and other places 
that receive little ventila- 
tion. The Hysan Prod- 
ucts Company, of 932 
West 38th Place, Chica- ‘ 2 


Many teachers are using the excellent 
facilities of the Institate for Hand 
Knitting (132 East 35th Street, New 
York 16, New York) with Junior Red 
Cross or girls’ craft groups. Dorothy 
Darling. the managing director, has the 
interest of beginning knitters at heart, 
and the excellent manual. Anitting for 
Young America, explains the funda- 
mentals of knitting and crocheting. In 
addition, excellent charts and simple 
knitting projects are available. This 
material is free to teachers, a small 
charge being made for material for the 
pupils, Miss Darling also offers a free 
service for solving any knitting prob- 
lems you might have. 


Several weeks ago we received press 
proofs of a booklet on the history of 
signs. It was so interesting that we 
asked if it could be offered free to 
teachers. We are happy to report that 
a request addressed to Mr. Sam Kamin, 
President. Neon Products, Lima, 
Ohio, will bring you this amazingly 
attractive little booklet. It not only 
gives a brief history of the development 
of signs. but will answer questions thet 
children have about neon and the prin- 
ciples under which it works, 


go. Illinois, has a new air 
freshener and deodoriz- 
er. sold under the trade 
name Chiorafal. lt comes 
with a compact. efficient 
dispenser ready and casy 
to install, The upkeep is 
low, evaporation being 
the working principle. A 
free folder is available 
describing how Chlerafal 
ends unpleasant odors. 


New supplementary material in phon- 
ies is always in demand, and the Ideal 
School Supply Company (8512-46 Birk- 
hoff Avenue, Chicago 20, Illinois) is 
introducing two games to teach third- 
and fourth-grade pupils how to pro- 
nounce the vowels, The Quiet Pal Game 
shows how the addition of a vowel let- 
ter after another vowel in a word 
changes the pronunciation of the first 
vowel. The End-in-E Game teaches the 
changes in the pronunciation of vowels 
that eecur when the letter ¢ is added 
at the end of the word. These are 
sturdy. attractive items. and so inexpen- 
sive that they are in the price range of 
the most limited budget. 


Handeraft teachers have been re- 
questing information concerning a port 
able electric oven for baking enamels 
and lacquers. and for dehydrating pa- 
pier-maché, We have recently received 
information from the Grieve-Hendry 
Company, Inc. concerning an oven 29” 
ide. 24” deep, and 20',” high (inside 
dimensions), with a removable shelf and 
a drip pan, which heats to 225° in fif- 
teen minutes, Address your inquiries to 
1101 North Paulina St., Chicago 22, TL. 


‘THIS SUMMER 
broaden your horizon... 


7 


Le GO the fun-filled CRUISE WAY 


South America means so much in our world and will 
mean so much more tomorrow . . . her vast natural 


resources and the friendship of her people are so vital 
... a visit to the wondrous lands below the Equator is 
part of the education of every forward-looking person. 


From June through September you'll find mild, sunny 
weather, ideal for sightseeing; cities at their most 
active, cultural and social seasons in full swing. 


Good Neighbor Liners sail fortnightly from New York 
. ++ Operating on regular year-round schedules, They 
are planned and staffed to provide a fun-filled cruise 


TRAVEL ARRANGEMENTS 
TO MEET EVERY PROGRAM: 


38-DAY CRUISES 

to Buenos Ares ond return, with visits 
ot Trinided, Rio de Joneiro, Sontos, 
Seo Pavio and Montevideo 
LIBERAL STOPOVERS 

ln ofl ports of coll, giving omple op- 
Portynity to travel into the countries 
viied: travel at a substantial saving by traveling Cabin Class. 
"ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
CRUISE TOURS 

(oll sea of sec-air), including extended 
Sovth American Tours in o variety of 
combinations 


holiday . . . with congenial companionship . . . gay 
parties . . . deck sports . . . fun in the outdoor pools 
. .. fine food and service! 


For a Good Time at Less Expense 
Choose CABIN CLASS 


If you're figuring a close budget you can enjoy pleasant 


Cabin Class on Good Neighbor Liners offers comfort- 
able accommodations, excellent food, ample recrea- 
tional facilities, plenty of deck space and the same 
fascinating trips ashore which First Class passengers 
Make Your Reservations Now For share... You can choose Cabin Class travel with the 


One of These Summer Sailings assurance that you'll have a good time... at a 


5.5. ARGENTINA . . dune 30 

5.5. duly 2 

SS. uRuGUAY . . . July 26 Consult your Travel Agent or 


New York 4 


YOUR OWN COPY OF 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
COSTS ONLY $4 A YEAR 


Ever wait days, even weeks, to get your 

chance at the school copy of THE 

INSTRUCTOR? Ever borrow copy 

from a friend and wish you could cut out 
a coupon, or a calendar to color? No 
| difficulties like these when you have your 
own subscription. Delivered promptly 
| every month, your personal copy of THE 
) INSTRUCTOR gives you aid and guid- 
ance every day, Only when you have 
your own subscription can you take 
complete advantage of everything THE 
——— INSTRUCTOR has to offer you. 


One Year $4¢--Two Years $7 


Send your order to THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y. 


TRLICTOR 
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UNSPOILED 


MANITOBA 


Mewes? sun, sandy beaches and 
Canada’s loveliest scenery — 
that’s only part of what Mani- 
toba offers you. Whatever your 
vacation fancy, Manitoba can 
fill it—and at prices everyone 
can afford. 


You'll find your U.S. dollars 
stretch a long way in Manitoba. 
Good shopping opportunities 
and top-notch accommodation 
are waiting to welcome you. 
Mail the coupon today for your 
Manitoba Travel Kit. 


MAIL TODAY 


45-5 
Manitoba Bureau of Travel and Publicity 
128 Legislative Building, 
Winnipeg. Manitoba, Canada. 


inside the Rim of Adventure 


BUNIONS 


Enlarged or Tender Joints \ 
Relieved in Seconds ! 


Soothing, cusheoning, pro- 
tective Dr. Scholl's Zino- 

for bunions instantly 

sinful pressure on 
the sensitive spot. Enjoy 
real relief as millons do 
with the world’s largest 
selling pads for bunwns! 


Scholls Zino-pads 


THE INSTRUCTOR, 


cense, 


Dear Miss Owen, 

In the January Girls and Boys See- 
tion the automobile in the puzzle 
ture had chains on the front wheels. 
I live in an area where we often have 
sixteen to twenty inches of snow bat I 
have never put any chains on my front 
wheels. . 


Andeé Marshchét, Quebec, Canada 


That must have been artistic li- 
Mr. Marshechet. The artist 
apparently couldn't get the back 
wheels into the picture and he want- 
ed to show the chains, so he just put 
them on the front wheels. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

I want you to know why I'm not re- 
newing my Instructor subscription. I 
am seventy-five years old and I am re- 
tiring because I feel | have earned a 
rest....1 have worked with children 
and adults of thirty-six different nation- 
alities. | was a subseriber to your mag- 
azine during its first year and have been 
a faithful dise Think 
what it has meant to me in all the many 
years! The Instructor has been a friend 
tried and true. It has often been 
weighed in the balanee—never found 
wanting. Much of the esteem in which 

am held is due to your maazine.... 

as I lay aside my rule and poi 
let me wish vou Godspeed as you go on 
from our parting of the ways. 
Iden ©. Naud, California 


Maybe we're sentimental buat this 
letter brought tears to our eves. Mrs. 
Naud has been not only a subscriber 
but also a contributor. Through the 
years we have been able to trace her 
path of service, and her contribution 
has been great. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

Your coupon section is of im- 
mense value to us here in Chile since 
such opportunities for materials are not 
to be had. We have an American 
school and teach everything in English. 
The children are simply spellbound 
when we present them with materials 
given them through your courtesy. I 
took this kindness for granted while I 
was in the States, but I must now admit 
that it is a golden opportunity for the 
many teachers who find themselves in 
my situation. So if- you ever doubted 
whether it was worth the trouble, I in- 
vite you to a place like this and you 
will be relieved of the doubt. May 
God bless your noble work. ... 

Sister Mary Angelica, CSJ, 

Santiago, Chile 


Maybe this is an example of the 
old saying. “Absence makes the heart 
grow fonder”! But we have been 
assured that many of our readers 
“in the States” appreciate the coupon 
section too. 


Dear Miss Owen, 

The heart-shaped valentine faces for 
Valentine Day that were found in The 
Instructor on page 48 were b 
but where were the boys? 
that there is only one man on your 
Beard of Editors, bet surely he should 
look out for our interests. 

Joe Christman, Ohio 


We're sorry, Joe; we'll snap back 
with an all-boy project just to show 
that we have the ee interests 
at heart. 


April 1951 


Dear Miss Owen, 
was amazed at the unit in your 
February issue entitled, “Negro Con- 
tributers io Our Nation.” In the list 
were some that I had never heard of 
and that my class were unable to find 
material about in the encyclopedia. 
Isn't it more important to teach chil- 
dren the names of outstanding Negroes 
than to confuse them with information 
about such little-known people? 
Mary Foster, Idaho 


You have a point, Mary, buat there 
is an argument on the other side, 
too. Hf children know the names of 
only ai few 


Negro race has soalininl very few 
leaders? Actually, every person on 
the list we gave has made some dis- 
tinet contribution to America, and 


the list could be greatly expanded. 
* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

I do not believe I could teach school 
without The Instructor. The School 
Board decided that if it was as good as 
I said it was (which it is) they would 
order it for the teachers from now on. 
My copies are used more than any of 
my books. 

Mary Hamilton Cox, Kansas 


There you are, girls—just follow 
Mixs Cox's example; show your 
Instructor to sour superintendent or 
school board and we know that they 
will want to subscribe to it for you. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

Your presentation of posters that 
might be made in the classroom, on 
page 50 of the February Instructor, 
caused great indignation among many 
of your subscribers. We do not appre- 
ciate such stereotyped pictures as those 
in the posters labeled Negro History 
and Brotherhood Week 

activities presented 
but sending such pictures all 
ever the world seems unethical. 
Doris Long, Missouri 


Our apologies go to Miss Long 
and all other Negro teachers who 
may have taken exception to the 
posters on page 50. As we wrote 
her, our only justification for them 
is that the ideas for those posters 
were suggested by a Negro child. By 
and large, however, we are definitely 
opposed to anything that caricatures 
a minority group. (Perhaps she 
didn’t notice that the other children 
were caricatured too.) 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

Thank you for your editorial on tol- 
erance in the February Instructor. You 
bet your life tolerance won't do. I 
have a Jewish mother and a Gentile 
father. | am proud of our Jewish heri- 
tage, yet it is amazing how frequently 
I must hide it. Had it been known, I 
would not have been elected to my first 
teaching position. Sometimes freedom 
in America has a bitter twist. 

Name withheld, New York 


We cannot deny the truth of what 
you say, but there is this to be said 
for American freedom. Freedom is 
a comparative word, and ours must 
be measured by the amount we have 
in comparison with ether countries. 
Mach improvement is needed, but 
we hope that it is on the way. 


See page 18 
for details 


of a pleasant, 
dignified job 
that will help 
you supplement 


your summer 
income! 


It’s Profitable to 
MAKE and SELL HATS 


7 
\ 
LOUIE MILLER, Jobber 


225 N. Wabash Avenue, Dept. AF, Chicago 1, lil. 


SOUVENIR BOOKLETS 


for Closing Da 
The Ideal Gites for Your Pupits 


le aml cireular 
Order from 


Fr. ow EN PU BLISUING CO. 
Art partment, Dansville. N. 


TEACHERS vou can” 
BORROW by MAIL\ 


Borrow the fast, confidential, and 

convenient way @ sy 

of teachers using this loan 


| 


payless: vacation months For full particulars sent you | 


in plain envelope. f 


plain age, in coupon below and mail today 
MUTUAL LOAN CO., Dept. 5, Sioux City, 
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Eighty-six Subjects 
in complete, ready-to-use form 


Eighty-six Units in social studies and elementary 
science are now available. Let these modern Units, 
prepared by recognized authorities, bring new ideas 
and inspiration to your classroom. Their use will ma- 
terially enhance the effectiveness of the teaching ef- 
fort in social studies and elementary science. 


¢ Pictures to use for rapid comprehension. 

¢ Material organized for each grade levei. 

¢ Timesaving plan of teaching procedure. 

¢ Four pages of Visual Material with each unit. 
e Each unit complete—86 units available. 


Each Unit, printed on heavy enamel-finish paper, 
includes an eight-page brochure (size of THE IN- 
STRUCTOR page) with a full-page photograph .. . 
procedures useful in teaching the Unit . . . content 
material for primary-, middle-, and upper-grade levels 
...and activity suggestions based on the Unit. There 
is also a four-page spread of photographs, ready to 
display, cut out, or file, with no printing on the back. 
Use the coupon at the right to order your supply of 
Units NOW. 


All 86 Illustrated Units 


Entire collection of 86 Units, 
in two handsome, sturdy Kits 
to keep them in convenient 


$21.50 


A Place to Keep Your Units 


We will furnist any 16 illus- 
trated Units you may choose, 
in an attractive, du-able Kit, 


Units for Elementary Science and Social Studies 


frica (72) Electricity (64) 

ir (85) Eskimos (4) 

Exploring the World (11) 
Family Life ) 
merican Citizenship (57) Farm 

merican Inventors (75) 

merican Railroads (71) 

nimats 


stron: (8) 
ustralia (63) 
) 


Airpianes (1) 
‘ashe (84) 


26 
panada (67) (44) 
Character Education (31) tron and Stee! (74) 

na y (64) Japan (45) 


15) 
foth for Your Clothing (68) 
(26) 


Conservation (79) 

potion (66) 

party indians Stone Age (84 
ar’ indians ( ) id Stone 
arth's Surface. The (51) id World Gifts (10) 


(27) 
Rocks and Minerals (6) 
Rocky Mountain States (81) 


ubber ( 
ety Education (24) 
noe and 


lortd. 
World Trade (38) 


All 86 Units in 2 Cloth-Bound Cases only SQ] 50 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Dansville, N. Y. 


Please send me at once the following ILLUSTRATED UNITS: (Order by number) 


Numbers: 


Price 


[) 16 units of your choice in an attractive case 
() All 86 units in two cloth-bound cases 
~) Inctude my subscription to THE INSTRUCTOR 
[) One Year $4.00 Two Years 
enclose $ 
C) Bill me April 15, 1951. 


$7.00 
, payment in full. 
Minimum credit order $4.00. 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. & Zone 


aE I d Resource U nits | 
‘ 
instructor iiustrate 
vee 
é 
Sas 
A Our Democracy (61) J 
A Que Schools 37 
| a Pets and Their Care (70) 
E Aa Pioneer Life (20) 
Piant Life (38 4 
History of Democracy (569) 
ne Ligm (42 iter (7) 
Chr bal Lumber (62) America (98) 
Mexico (18) South American Neighbors (Braz). 
Colonial Life (60 Modern Airplanes (73) wift (29) 
mr yt ational Parks Trees ( 
(@2) Water (82) 
35¢ each — 3 for $1.00 
451 
a. 
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“OUR RELAXING ADVENTURE began on our 

Canadian Pacific train across Canada. Air conditioning... 
modern rooms...superb food! Service that pampers you! 

At Vancouver, for the 2,000-mile cruise up the Inside 
Passage, we sailed on a sleek Princess liner. 

A floating resort...sun bathing, deck sports, movies, 
dancing! At Skagway, Alaska, marveled at natives, 

totem poles... flowers, fjords, glaciers. And ali this for as low 
as $150 round-trip from Vancouver. Canadian Pacitic 
hospitality made our return perfect!” 


FOR RAIL FARES, Great Lakes trips, Alar’1 cruises and trans-Pacific 
air service, see your local agent or any Canad: Pacific office. 
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